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APRIL. 


‘¢ The shower is past, the birds renew their songs, 
And sweetly through its tears the landscape smiles.” 


“ Aprit,” says the author of the “ Fairie Queene,” 

‘is Spring—the juvenile of the months, and the most 
feminine—never knowing her own mind for a day to- 
gether. Fickle as a fond maiden with her first lover ; 
toying it with the young sun till he withdraws his 
beams from her, and then weeping till she gets them 
back again.” April is frequently a very sweet and 
genial month, partly because it ushers in the May, and 
partly for its own sake. It is to May and June what 
“ sweet fifieen,”* in the age of woman, is to the passion- 
stricken eighteen, and perfect two-and-twenty. It is 
to the confirmed Summer, what the previous hope of 
joy is to the full firnition—what the boyish dream of 
love is to love itself. It is, indeed, the month of pro- 
mises—and what are twenty performances compared 
with one promise? April, then, is worth two Mays, 
because it tells tales of May in every sigh that it 
breathes, and every tear that it lets fall. It is the har- 
binger, the herald, the promise, the prophecy, the fore- 
taste of all the beauties that are to follow it—of all and 
imore—of all the delights of Summer, and all the 
2 pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious Autumn.” 
It is fraught with beauties itself, which no other month 
can bring before us, 


hon proud, pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
ath put a spirit of youth in every thing.” 




















It is one sweet alternation of smiles, and sighs, and 
‘ears—and tears, and sighs, and smiles—till all is con- 
“ummated at last in the open laughter of May. 

Ba opera. is proverbial for a mixture of the 

en and gloomy. ‘The pleasantness of the sunshiny 
days, with the delightful view of fresh greens and 
newly opened flowers, is unequaled ; but they are fre- 
quently overcast with clouds, and chilled by rough, 


Wi , ete P P 
oR, blasts. This month, the most perfect image 
t Spring— 


** Look if i i 
or KS beautiful as when an infant is waking 
om ite slumbers ;?? 
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ve cissitudes of warm gleams of sunshine and 








gentle showers, have the most powerful effects in 
hastening the universal springing of vegetation, 
whence the season derives its appellation. 

The influence of the equinoctial storms frequently 
prevailing, causes much unpleasant weather; its 
opening is— 

‘¢ Mindful of disaster past, 
And shrinking at the northern blast, 
The sleety storm returning still, 
The morning hoar, the evening chill: 
Reluctant comes the timid Spring, 
Scarce a bee, with airy ring, 
Murmurs the blossomed boughs around 
That clothe the garden’s southern bound ; 
Scarce a sickly, straggling flower 
Decks the rough castle’s rifted tower ; 
Scarce the hardy ivy peeps 
From the dark dell’s entangled steeps, 
Fringing the forests devious edge, 
Half-robed, appears the privet hedge, 
Or to the distant eye displays, 
Weakly green, its budding sprays.” 


An ancient writer beautifully describes one of those 
bright, transient showers which prevail at this season. 


Away to that sunny nook, for the thick shower 
Rushes on strikingly : ay, now it comes, 

Glancing about the leaves with its first dips, 

Like snatches of faint music. Joyous bird, 

It mingles with thy song, and beats soft time 

To thy warbling notes. Now it louder falls, 
Pattering, like the far voice of leaping rills; 

And now it breaks upon the shrinking clumps 
With a crash of many sounds ; the thrush is still, 
There are sweet scents around us; the flow’ret hides, 
On that green bank, beneath the leaves; 

The earth is grateful to the teeming clouds, 

And yields a sudden freshness to their kisses. 

And now the shower slopes to the warm west, 
Leaving a dewy track; and see, the big drops, 

Like falling pearls, glisten in the sunny mist. 

The air is clear again, and the far woods 

Shine out in their early green. Let’s onward, then, 
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For the first blossoms peep about the path ; 
The lambs are nibbling the short, dripping grass, 
And the birds are on the bushes. 


The month of April not unfrequently introduces us 
to the chimney or house-swallow, known by its long, 
forked tail and red breast. At first, here and there 
only one appears glancing quickly by us, as if scarcely 
able to endure the cold, which Warton beautifully 
describes— 

The swallow for a moment seen, 

Skims in haste the village green. 
But in a few days their number is much increased, 
and they sport with seeming pleasure in the warm 
sunshine. 


Along the surface of the winding stream, 
Pursuing every turn, gay swallows skim, 
Or round the borders of the spacious lawn, 
Fly in repeated circles, rising o’er 
Hillock and fence with motion serpentine, 


A simple bush, the piping thrush contents; 
Though in the woodland contest, he, aloft, 

Trills from his spotted throat a powerful strain, 
And scorns the humble quire. The wood-lark asks 
A lowly dwelling, hid beneath some tuft, 

Or hollow, trodden by the sinking hoof: 

Songster beloved! who to the sun such lays 
Pours forth as earth ne’er owns. Within the boughs 
The sparrow lays her spotted eggs. The barn, 
With eaves o’er-pendent, holds the chattering tribe, 
Secret the linnet seeks the tangled wood, 

The white ow! seeks some antique ruined wall, 
Fearless of rapine; or in hollow trees, 

Which age has caverned, safely courts repose. 
The velvet jay, in pristine colors clad, 

Weaves her curious nest with firm-wreathed twigs, 
And sidelong forms her cautious door ; she dreads 
The taloned hawk, or pouncing eagle, 

Herself, with craft suspicion ever dwells. 


As the singing of birds is the voice of courtship and 


Easy and light. One snatches from the ground 
A downy feather, and then upward springs, 
Followed by others, but oft drops it soon, 

In playful mood, or from too slight a hold, 
When all at once dart at the falling prize. 


conjugal love, the concerts of the groves begin to fil 
all with their various melody. In England the retum 
of the nightingale in the spring is hailed with much 
joy; he sings by day as well as night; but in the day- 
time his voice is drowned in the multitude of per- 
formers; in the evening it is heard alone, whence the 


As these birds live on insects, their appearance is 
a certain proof that some of this minute tribe of animals 
have ventured from their winter abodes. 

Thomson thus describes this busy month among the 
feathered tribes— 


Some to the holly-hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some ; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring. The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 
Others apart, far in the grassy dale, 
Or roughening waste, their humble texture weave ; 
But most in woodland solitudes delight, 
In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks, 
Steep, and divided by a babbling brook, 
Whose murmurs soothe them all the livelong day, 
When by kind duty fixed. Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o’er the plaintive stream, 
They frame the first foundation of their domes; 
Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, 
And bound with clay together. Now ’tis naught 
But restless hurry through the busy air, 
Beat by unnumbered wings. The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build the hanging house 
Intent. And often, from the careless back 
Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved, 
Steal from the barn a straw, till soft and warm, 
Clean and complete, their habitation grows. 


Another celebrated poet completes the picture :— 


The cavern-loving wren sequestered seeks 
The verdant shelter of the hollow stump; 

And with congenial moss, harmless deceit, 
Constructs a safe abode. On topmost boughs 
The oriole, and the hoarse-voiced crow, 
Rocked by the storm, erect their airy nests. 
The ousel, long frequenter of the grove 

Of fragrant pines, in solemn depth of shade, 
Finds rest. Or mid the holly’s shining leaves, 





poets have always made the song of the nightingale 
a nocturnal serenade. The author of the “ Kime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” thus beautifully describes at 
April night, and the song of this siren :— 


All is still, 
A balmy night! and though the stars be dim, 
Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 
And hark! the nightingale begins his song ; 
He crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all his music! 
I know a grove, 

Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 
Which the great lord inhabits not; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up; and grass, 
Thin grass and king-cups, grow within the paths; 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many nightingales. And far and near, 
In wood and thicket o’er the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other’s songs— 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical and swift—jug, jug! 
And one low, piping sound, more sweet than all, 
Stirring the air with such a harmony 
That, should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day! On moonlight bushes 
Whose dewy leaflets are but half disclosed, 
You may, perchance, behold them on the twigs, 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright” 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lifts up her love-torch. 

Oft a moment’s space, 
What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 
Hath heard a pause of silence; till the moou 
Emerging, hath awakened earth and sky 
With one sensation, and those wakeful birds 
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Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 

As if one quick and sudden gale had swept 

An hundred airy harps! And I have watched 

Many a nightingale perched giddily 

On blossoming twig, still swinging from the breeze, 

And to that motion tune his wanton song, 

Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head. 

Milton, too, in the first of his sonnets, has a beautiful 
address to this success portending songster : 

O nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 

Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still, 

While hours lead on the laughing month of May, 

Thou with fresh hopes the lover's heart dost fill. 


The fishes are now inspired by the same enlivening 
influence which acts upon the rest of animated Nature, 
and in consequence, again offer themselves as a prey 
to the art of the angler, who returns to his usual haunt. 


“ Beneath a willow long forsook, 

The fisher seeks his ’customed nook ; 

Aud bursting through the crackling sedge 
That crowns the current’s caverned edge, 
He startles from the bordering wood 

The bashful wild-ducks early brood.’? 


A considerable number of plants flower in this month, 
which Bloomfield beautifully describes. 

Neglected now the early daisy lies, 

Nor thou, pale primrose, bloom’st the only prize, 

Advancing Spring profusely spreads abroad 

F lowers of all hues with sweetest fragrance stored, 

Where’er she treads Love gladdens every plain, 

Delight on tiptoe bears her lucid train ; 

Sweet Hope with conscious brow before her flies, 

Anticipating wealth for Summer skies. 

In particular, many of the fruit-bearing trees and 
shrubs, the flowers of which are peculiarly termed 
blossoms. These form a most agreeable spectacle, as 
well on account of their beauty, as of the promise they 
give of future benefits. 

“What exquisite differences and distinctions, and 
resemblances,” exclaims Warton, “ there are between 
al the various blossoms of the fruit-trees; and no less 
in their general effect, than in their separate details. 

“ The almond-blossom which comes first of all, and 
while the tree is quite bare of leaves,“is of a bright 
blush-rose color; and when they are fully blown, the 
ree, if it has been kept to a compact head, instead of 
being permitted to straggle, looks like one huge rose, 
inaguitied by some fairy magic, to deck the bosom of 
some fair giantess. The various kinds of plum follow, 
the blossoms of which are snow-white, and as full and 
clustering as those of the almond. The peach and 
nectarine, Which are now preparing to put forth their 
blossoms, are unlike either of the above; and their 
‘Weet effect, as if growing out of the bare wall or 
tough wooden paling, is peculiarly pretty. They are 
ot a deep blush color, and of a delicate bell-shape ; 
the lips, however, divided and turning backward, to 
©xpose the interior to the cherishing sun. But, per- 
haps, the bloom that is richest, and most promising in 
ne liryc is that of the cherry, clasping 
na en onors all around the long, straight branches, 
‘ ae to point, and not letting a leaf or bit of stem 

“wen, except the three or four leaves that come as 








a green finish at the extremity of each branch. The 
blossoms of the pears, and, loveliest of all, the apples, 
do not come in perfection till next month.” 

It is, however, an anxious time for the possessor, as 
the fairest prospect of a plentiful increase ig often 
blighted. Shakspeare draws a pathetic comparison 
from this circumstance, to paint the delusive nature 
of human expectations : 

This is the state of man: To day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ! 


And Milton beautifully uses the same similie : 


Abortive as the first-born bloom of Spring, 

Nipped with the lagging rear of Winter’s frost. 

Herrick indulges in the following “ fond imaginings” 
to blossoms : 


Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do you fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


What ! were ye born to be 
An hour and half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night? 

*T is pity Nature brought ye forth, 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite! 


But your lovely leaves where we, 

May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave; 
And after they have shown their pride, 
Like you away to glide 

Into the grave. 


The poet of the Seasons gives delightful utterance 
to the aspirations of many a bosom at this inspiring 
season : 

Now from the town, 

Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damps, 





Oft let me wander o’er the dewy fields, ne ce 


Where freshness breathes ; and dash the trembling drops 


From the bent bush, as through the verdant maze 


Of sweetbriar hedges I pursue my walk ; 
Or taste the smell of daisy ; or ascend 
Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains, 
And see the country far diffused around, 
One boundless blush of white empurpled shower 

Of mingled blossoms, where the raptured eye 

Hurries from joy to joy, and hid beneath 

The fair profusion, yellow Autumn spies. — 

The farmer is busied in sowing early sorts of grain 
and seeds for fodder, for which purpose dry weather 
is most suitable, though plentiful showers, at due in- 
tervals, are desirable for feeding the young grass and 
springing seeds : 

‘‘'The work is done, no more to man is given, 

The grateful farmer trusts the rest to Heaven ; 

Yet oft with anxious heart he looks around, 

And marks the first green blade that breaks the ground ; 

In faney sees his trembling oats uprun, 

His tufted barley yellow with the sun, 

Sees clouds propitious shed their timely store, 
And all his harvest gathered around his door.” 
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KATE LORIMER: 


OR THE PEARL IN THE OYSTER. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


‘¢ The pear! in ocean’s cavern lies, 
The feather floats upon the wave.”? 


Kate Lorimer was neither a beauty, a wit, nor an 
heiress: she was only one of those many common- 
place young ladies, who are “brought out” every 
winter to laugh, dance and flirt, for a season or two, 
then to marry, and fulfill their destiny by immuring 
themselves in a nursery for the rest of their lives. So 
said the world—but for once that many-eyed and 
many-tongued gossip was mistaken. Kate was very 
unlike most young ladies. With her Juno-like figure, 
and fine, though somewhat massive, features, there 
needed only a careful study of the the mysteries of the 
toilet to make her appear what dandies call “ a splendid 
woman.” But Kate, though in reality she was neat- 
ness itself, generally seemed but one degree removed 
from a sloven; so careless was she respecting the 
color, make, and adjustment of her clothes. Then she 
had what Shakspeare calls “a very pretty wit,” a 
certain shrewdness of intellect, and a quiet sense of 
the ridiculous, which wanted only the piquant sauce 
of boldness and ill-nature to make her what the wit- 
lings in primrose kids would style “ bre-c-dliant.” 
But Kate was equally indifferent to her own looks and 
manners. She seemed like a kind of human machine, 
moved by some invisible springs, at the volition of 
others, but by no positive will of her own. 

» What, you will ask, was the secret of this cold ab- 


 straction in a young and not ungifted girl? There was 
“ho mystery about it; Kate was only one of the many 


instances of “a candle placed in the wrong socket,” 
as my poor friend used to say. She was one of 
a large family, but she was neither the oldest—the 
first inheritor of parental love—nor the youngest—the 
recipient of its fond dotage. Her elder brother, a tall, 
graceful youth, was the pride of both father and mo- 
ther, and whatever privileges Kate might have claimed 
as the first of the troop of damsels who chattered their 
days away in the nursery and school-room, they were 
entirely forgotten in favor of the second daughter, who 
chanced to be extremely beautiful. The fact was that 
Kate occupied a most insignificant position between a 
conceited oldest son and a sister who was a belle. 
Her brother Tom’s sententiousness overwhelmed her 
and crushed her into nonentity, while Louisa’s beauty 
and vivacity threw her completely into the shade. 

At her very first entrance into society, Kate felt that 
she had only a subordinate part to play, and there was 
a certain inertness of character about her, whieh made 
her quietly adopt the habits befitting her inferior posi- 
tion. Her mother, a handsome, stylish woman, with 
an easiness of temper which won affection but not 








| white dress, was ready in ten minutes to acc 


respect from her children, and a degree of indolence 
which sadly interfered with the regularity of her 
household—sometimes fretted a little at Kate's slug- 
gishness, and Wished she was a little less “ |umpish” 
ata party. But there was a repose in Kate’s manner, 
which, upon the whole, Mrs. Lorimer rather liked, as 
it eflectually prevented any rivalry between the two 
sisters. Aunt Bell, a somewhat precise, but sensible 
old maid, was the only one who was seriously dissa- 
tisfied. She remembered Kate’s ambition as a schoo- 
girl; she preserved among her most precious memer- 
toes all Kate’s ‘“ prizes,” “‘ rewards of merit,” etc. 
And she could not conceive why this enthusiasm and 
eagerness for distinction should have died away 0 
suddenly and so completely. Aunt Bell suspected 
something of the truth, but even she, who loved Kate 
better than any body in the world, could not know the 
whole truth. 

Kate Lorimer was like one of those still, quiet 
mountain lakes, which at one particular spot are said 
to be unfathomable, but whether because they are s0 
deep, or because a wonderfully strong under-curret! 
carries away the line and plummet in its descent, is 
never clearly ascertained by those who skim over the 
surface of the sleepy waters. Almost every one liked 
her; that is, they felt that negative kind of liking 
which all persons have for a quiet, good-humored sot! 
of a body, who is never in the way. At a crowded 
party Kate always gave up her place in the quadrille 
if there was a want of room on the floor; if beaus 
were scarce, Kate was quite content to talk to some 
frowsy old lady in a corner; if a pair of indefatigable 
hands were required to play interminable waltzes and 
polkas, Kate’s long white fingers seemed unwearied; 
in short, Kate never thought of herself, because “ 
honestly believed she was not worth anybody’s think 
ing about. 

Was she so inordinately humble as to set nove 
upon herself? Not exactly that; but she had so high 
a standard of excellence in her own soul, and she W® 
so conscious of her utter inability to attain t0 that 
standard, that she grew to feel a species of contemp' 
for herself, and therefore she neglected herself, ast 
a penance, but because she would not waste thougi! 
or time upon any thing appertaining to herself. 4° 
one understood poor Kate, and of course nobody ap" 
preciated her. When she spent hours in dressillg a 
beautiful sister for a ball, and then twisting Up her ow? 
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the belle to the gay scene where she knew she could 
never shine, people only called her slovenly and care- 
less, but gave her no credit for the generous affection 
which could lavish decorations on another, and be 
content through a whole evening 
** to hear 
Praise of a sister with unwounded ear.”? 

When she refused invitations to parties that she might 
stay at home and nurse Aunt Bell through a slow fever, 
people said—“ She is so indolent, she is glad of an 
excuse to avoid the trouble of going out.”’ No one 
knew that she was not too indolent to watch through 
the long hours of night beside the sick-bed of the in- 
valid, while her lovely sister was sleeping off the 
fatigues of the dance. When she gave up a gay sea- 
son at the Springs, rather than dis int her old 
grandmother, who had set her heart upon a visit from 
one of the sisters—when she spent a long, dull sum- 
mer in a hot country-house, with no other companions 
than Aunt Bell and the infirm old lady, and no other 
amusement than could be found in a book-case full of 
Minerva-Press novels, then people—those wonderfully 
knowing people—again said, ‘ Kate Lorimer is turn- 
ing her indolence to account, and will earn a legacy 
out of it; while the fact was, neither Aunt Bell nor 
grandmother had a cent in the world beyond their 
life-interest in their old country home. 

“If Louisa makes an engagement this winter, I 
think I shall hurry Ella’s education a little, so as to 
bring her out next season;” said Mrs. Lorimer to 
her husband, during oné of those “curtain con- 
erences” which are quite the opposite to “ curtain 
lectures,” 

“Why should you do that? You will have Kate 
still to provide for, and Ella will be all the more attrac- 
live for another year’s study,’’ was the reply of the 
calculating though kind father. 

“Oh, Kate is a hopeless case; she will never be 
married, she is too indifferent; no man will take a 
fancy to a girl who at the first introduction shows by 
her manner that she does not care what he thinks of 
her,”? 

“Then you think Kate is one of the ‘ predestinate 
old maids ?? ”? 

“Tam afraid so.” . 

* Well, Kate is a good child, and we shall want one 
of the girls to keep house for us when we grow old; 
so don’t know that we need regret it much.” 

“You don’t consider the mortification of bringing 
out two daughters at a time and having one left on 
hand, like a bale of unsaleable goods, while such a 
Woman as that vulgar Mrs. Dobbs has married her 
four red-headed frights in two seasons.”’ 

“How was that done?” 

“Oh! by management; but then the girls were as 
anxious as the mother, and helped themselves along. 
“tee Kate, I don’t believe she would take the trouble 
° walk across the room in order to secure the best 
match in the country.” 

“She certainly is very indifferent, but she seems 
Perfectly contented,” 

“Yes, that is the trouble; she is perfectly satisfied 
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have to rank with the ‘ antiques’ as soon as I begin to 
bring out her four younger sisters.”’ 

“ Perhaps it would be better to bring out Ella next 
winter,”’ sighed the father. 

* Yes, Ella is lively and fresh-looking, and during 
the festivities which will follow Louisa’s wedding, 
she can slip into her place in society without the ex- 
pense of a ‘ coming-out’ party.” 

** You speak as if Louisia’s marriage were a settled 
thing.’’ 

** Because she can have her choice now of half a 
dozen, and by the time the season is over she will 
probably decide.” 

“Well, under your guidance, she is not likely to 
make an imprudent choice.” 

*T hope not. To tell you the truth, I am waiting 
for one more declaration, and then there will be no 
more delay,”’ said the mojher. 

** Has she not admirers enough ?” 

** Yes, but if she can secure young Ferrers it will 
be worth waiting.” 

“What! Clarence Ferrers? Why he is worth 
almost half a million; is he an admirer of Louisa’s?” 

** He is a new acquaintance, and seems very much 
struck with her beauty; but he is an odd creature, and 
seems to pride himself upon differing from all the rest 
of the world; we shall see what will happen. One 
thing only is certain, Louisa will be married before 
the year is out, and Kate will, I think, resign herself 
to old-maidism with a very good grace.” 

And having come to this conclusion, the two wise- 
acres composed themselves to sleep. 

Clarence Ferrers, so honorably mentioned by Mr. 
Lorimer as “ worth half a million,” was a gentleman 
of peculiar tastes and habits. His father died while 
he was yet a boy, and he had struggled with poverty 
and hardship while acquiring the education which his 
talents deserved, and which his ambition demanded. 
He had stooped his pride to labor, and he had learned 
to submit to want, but he had never bowed himself to 
bear the yoke of dependence. Alone he had toiled, 
alone he had struggled, alone he had won success. 
His mother had been the first to encourage his youth- 
ful genius, and to plant the seeds of honorable ambi- 
tion within his soul. He had loved her with an almost 
idolatrous affection, and when he saw her eking out 
by the labors of the needle the small annuity which 
secured her from starvation, in order that he might 
devote all his own little stipend as a teacher to his 
own education, he felt that gratitude and love alike 
required him to persevere until success should reward 
the mother by crowning the son. 

There is something ennobling and hallowing in such 
a tie as that which existed between Mrs. Ferrers and 
Clarence. A gentle, humble-minded woman herself, 
she was ambitious that her son should be good and 
great. She knew the benumbing effect of poverty 
upon the soul, but she took care that the genial warmth 
of affection should counteract its evil influences upon 
the gifted mind of her darling son. She was his friend, 
his counselor, his sympathizing companion, sharing 
all his hopes, his aspirations, his pleasures, and his 
sorrows, as only a true-hearted and loving woman can 
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do. Long ere he reached the years of mature manhood 
the bond between mother and son had been made 
stronger than death; and, alas! far more enduring than 
life. Mrs. Ferrers lived to see Clarence occupying a 
position of honor and usefulness as professor in one 
of our most distinguished colleges. Her death left 
him a lonely and desolate man, for so close had been 
their communion, so thorough had been their mutual 
sympathy, that he had never till then felt the need of 
another friend. But in the enthusiasm of his deep and 
fervent love, he felt that be was not dissevered by the 
hand of death ; and many an hour did he hold converse 
iu his secret soul with the ‘spirit-mother,’”” whom he 
felt to be ever near him. 

Clarence Ferrers had counted his thirtieth summer, 
when an old great-uncle, who had suilered him to 
struggle with poverty during all his early years, with- 
out stretching forth a finger to sustain him, died very 
suddenly, leaving behind him an immense fortune, 
which he distributed by will, among some dozen cha- 
ritable associations, whose very names he had never 
heard until they were suggested by his lawyer, and 
making not the slightest mention of his nephew. 
Luckily for him, the will was wrevecuted, and the 
neglected Clarence learned that, as heir-at-law, he was 
entitled to the whole of his miserly*uncle’s hoarded 
wealth. Years had passed since Clarence had even 
seen the old man; and he certainly owed him no gra- 
titude for the gift which would have been withheld 
trom him if death had not been more cruel even than 
avarice. But Clarence was not a man to feel selfishly 
on any subject. One hundred thousand dollars, the 
fifth part of his newly-acquired fortune, was distributed 
among the charities named in the will, thus fulfilling 
the supposed wish of the deceased. With another 
large portion he endowed a “‘ Home for Poor Gentle- 
women,”’ as a tribute to the memory of his mother, 
whose life had been one of struggle and care for want 
of such “ a home”? in the early days of her widowhood. 
Then, after liberally providing for all who had any 
claims upon the old miser, he placed his affairs in the 
hands of a trusty agent, and sailed for Europe. 

Clarence Ferrers set out upon his travels with no 
fixed purpose, except that of acquiring knowledge of 
all kinds, and of compelling occupation of mind to quiet 
yearnings of the heart. Eight years elapsed ere he 
revisited his native land. During that time he had ex- 
plored every part of Europe, treading the greensward 
of its by-ways, no less than the dust of its high-roads. 
From the islands of the Archipelago to the most 
northerly part of Russia, he had traveled, commanding 
respect by his scientific attainments, receiving atten- 
tions every where for his courtly elegance of manner, 
winning love wherever he went by his suavity and 
kindness. Then to the East, that land of sacred me- 
mories, he turned his steps; Egypt, the land of mys- 
tery, too, was not forgotten, and when Clarence re- 
turned to his own country, he bore with him treasures 
of learming and wisdom from every land where the 
roots of man had trod. Yet was he as mod tas 
he was learned, and few would have suspected’ that 
the quiet, gentlemanlike person, whose tall figure bent 
SO Rgedully over some timid girl at the piano, or 
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who so carefully escorted some old lady to the supper. 
room at a party, was the celebrated traveler and may 
of world-known science. 

Such was the man whom Mr. Lorimer pronounced 
to be “ wortu half amillion!” I have sketched hi, 
at some length, because this is no fancy portrait, and 
memory has been faithful to her trust in thus enabling 
me to trace, though but in faint and shadowy outline. 
the noble character of one of God’s noblest creatures. 

But all this time I have forgotten poor Kate Lorimer, 
She would have thought it strange that she ever should 
be remembered, especially when Clarence Ferrers 
was in one’s mind. Kate had seen Clarence Ferrers 
introduced to her beautiful sister, and had felt a glow 
of pleasure as she marked his look of genuine admira- 
tion. She hagifistened to words of graceful comp). 
ment, so unlike the vapid flattery of others. She had 
heard the tones of that thrilling voice, whose musical 
accents had been able to move alike the wild Arab, and 
the wilder Cossack, by their melody. She sat alone 
in the only shadowy corner of a gay and crowded 
saloon, but she would not have exchanged places with 
the most flattered and courted of the guests; for she 
could listen unobserved to the gifted traveler, and 
look unnoticed upon his expressive countenance. She 
had heard of him from childhood; for Aunt Bell had 
been one of Mrs. Ferrers’ earliest friends, and the 
story of his early struggles, his devoted love for his 
mother, and his subsequent good fortune, had been one 
of Aunt Isabel’s favorite themes. But he was a man 
when Kate was still in the nursery, and was buta 
shy girl of fourteen when, as she remembered, he 
called to pay his farewell visit to his mother’s friend 
previous to his departure. To the unappreciated girl 
living in the midst of an ungenial though not unhealiliy 
moral atmosphere, the picture of perfect sympathy and 
affection, as it had existed between the gentle motlier 
and her gifted son, was one which, unconsciously, le! 
its reflection within her soul, and became a sort of 
ideal to her half-developed nature. She did not retain 
the slightest remembrance of his actual appearaice, 
but so vivid an image of his mental and moral git’ 
was traced upon her memory, that she felt she needed 
not the intercourse of social life to make her know 
him better. Yet a8 the beauty and vivacity of he 
sister attracted him closer to her side, it was impo* 
sible for Kate, with all her shyness, to avoid becom 
acquainted with him; and it sometimes happened that 
when the beautiful Louisa was led off to the dance by 
one of her host of admirers, she would leave Kate © 
entertain Mr. Ferrers till her return, thus flattering him 
by her evident desire to retain his society, and, at the 
same time securing him from all rival belles. 

Clarence Ferrers was now eight-and-thirty, @ age 
when a man, however gifted, will not be insensible to 
the evident admiration of a very young and extremely 
pretty woman. He was still a fine looking ™2", a“ 
he was no longer youthful in his appearance. rs 
teeth were fine, and his eyes, those soft, bright, tender 
eyes, were as beautiful as in boyhood, when his mother 
loved nothing so well as to kiss those full, hea 
fringed lids for the sake of the beaming look W 
rewarded the caress. But Clarence had not es¢#l* 
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the touch of Time; his luxuriant locks were thinned, 
and the silver threads were mingled among those dark 
chestnut curls. He appeared full as old as he really 
was; but who could look on his magnificent brow, 
watch the play of his flexible lips, or listen to the tones 
of his exquisite voice, and think of the ravages of 
Time? 

Kate Lorimer was one of the best /¢steners in the 
world. There was a certain negligent ease with which 
she inclined herself toward the speaker, and a look of 
quiet attention on her countenance, which always gra- 
tified the self-love of those who conversed with her. 
To be sure, in nine cases out of ten, this pleasant 
manner arose only from her indolent good humor, 
which found a kind of luxurious repose in the mono- 
tonous hum of a busy talker. But w istening to 
Clarence Ferrers, (for she seldom talked®Wath him, ex- 
ceptas much as common politeness required,) Kate 
sgon found that his conyersation did not afford her a 
mere cushion for mental repose. Not that Clarence 
dealt much in the marvelous, or excelled much in nar- 
ration, although he abounded in illustrative anecdotes 
and reminiscences on every subject; but he had the 
art—so rare and so delightful—of waking up every 
faculty in the mind of those with whom he conversed. 
He imparted knowledge in such a manner as to make 
his hearer feel as if the ideas were his own, and the 
corroborative facts only were the results of the 
traveler’s observation. Yet he was no flatterer, he 
ouly, as I said before, had the power of arousing and 
stimulating the intellect of his hearers. 

If Clarence Ferrers had been at first struck with the 
extreme beauty of Louisa, he was not less sensible to 
the “ surprises of sudden joy” with which he beheld 
the dawning ef Kate’s peculiar qualities of character. 
Her moral nature he had read at a glance, and it in- 
spired him with respect and esteem, but her intellectual 
being, which was a mystery even to herself, became a 
study to the man of science and research. There was 
so much freshness of thought in her hitherto slumbering 
und; such clearness of perception when she was un- 
seen ae to exercise her mental vision; such 
harmony ovement between the reasoning and the 
imaginative faculty, that Clarence became daily more 
interested in the “lumpish”? Kate, despite the attrac- 
hous of her beautiful sister. 

“Mamma, 1 do not believe I can put off Frank 
Dormer any longer; he is desperately in love, and de- 
termined to make a declaration,” said Louisa, one 
Horning, as she sat assisting Kate to trim a ball-dress 
with which she expected to charm all eyes. 

" It would be a pity to lose so rich and generous an 
admirer » Lou,’”’ was the reply of the prudent mother. 
: suppose I should accept him, mamma ad 
at you would not do; Frank Dormer is only rich 
‘expectancy, while Clarence Ferrers has both wealth 

and fame,” 

he sion best ;’’ said the young lady, coolly. 

wy dear Louisa, have you lost your senses ?”’ 
m "No, madam ; but you may as well let me tell you 
omy, that, for all his fortune, I would not marry 
-arence Ferrers.” 

“Why not?” 


KATE LORIMER. 





* Oh, he is so frightfully sensible, I should never dare 
do or say an absurd thing for fear of seeing those great 
lamping eyes looking reproval at me. Besides, he 
does not seem inclined to offer himself.” 

‘“* How can you say so, Louisa? I am sure he never 
leaves us ata party, and seems never so happy as 
when sitting near us and watching your graceful move- 
ments when you are dancing.” 

** Well, he can’t expect me to drop into his arms by 
the mere fascination of his look. If he were not so 
rich, I should not think of him for a moment, while I 
really like Frank. He is full of gayety and frolic, and 
with him I should have a merry life. Clarence Ferrers 
is too old and grave for me. Don’t you think so, 
Kate?” 


Kate started at the question; she had evidently been ° 


in one of her dreamy moods, and perhaps had not heard 
a word of their conversation. 

Poor Kate! she bent over her sewing, and seemed 
intent only on placing at proper distances the delicate 
white roses which looped the gauze drapery of Louisa’s 
new dress; but she felt a sudden faintness come over 
her, which required all her habitual self-control to sub- 
due. Not until the dress was finished and displayed 
upon the sofa to her mother’s criticism; not until the 
pearl ornaments had been laid upon the beauty’s dark 
curls by the skillful fingers of the all-enduring Kate ; 
not until she had listened to all her sister’s ideas re- 
specting the sash, which was to be tied at the side, 
with long floating ends; in short, not until all the im- 
portant trivialities of a belle’s ball-costume had been 
discussed and decided upon by the aid of Kate’s taste, 
was she at liberty to retire to her own room. At last 
she was released, and as Louisa sprung up stairs, hum- 
ming a lively Opera air, Kate, gathering up her sewing 
materials, slowly followed till she arrived at the door 
of her own apartment, which, in consideration of its 
being the smallest room in the house, and in the fourth 
story, she was permitted to occupy alone. This had 
long been poor Kate’s sanctuary, where she could 
think and feel and act as she pleased. Now she 
quietly locked the door, and then, when she had 
secured herself from intrusion, she sat down in the 
rocking-chair which had been her companion from 
childhood, and gave way to the tears which were 
pressing so painfully against her hot eye-lids. 

Kate had often wept—much oftener than those who 
called her indifferent and cold in temper, could have 
imagined —but never had she shed such bitter, burning 
tears as now. ‘There was grief and shame, and 
wounded aflection, and mortified pride, all blended in 
the emotion which now agitated her. She could not 
have analyzed her own feelings; she only knew she 
was very unhappy and very lonely. 

That evening Kate was too unwell to accompany 
her sister to the ball. A severe headache, arising from 
an attack of influenza, which aecounted for the hu- 
mid eyes that would weep in spite of all poor Kate’s 
efforts, was sufficient apology. So Mrsselorimer, 
with her tall son and beautiful daughter,,We : 
off to the gay scene, leaving Kate to nea 
paper and play backgammon with her rhe 
who never went out after sunset. 
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But the old gentleman’s’ evenings were generally 
short. By nine o’clock he was comfortably fixed in 
bed, and Kate sat alone in the deserted drawing-room, 
when she was startled by the sound of the door-bell. 
It was too late for a visiter, and Kate’s first thought 
was that it might be a message for a parcel for her 
brother. She did not alter her position, therefore, but 
sat with her head bent, her hands listlessly lying in 
her lap, and her whole attitude one of the deepest de- 
jection. A gentle footstep, and the tones of a well- 
known voice, startled her from her painful dream, and 
as she looked up her eyes fell on the stately form of 
Clarence Ferrers. 

‘T heard you were kept at home by indisposition, 
Miss Lorimer,” said he, ‘‘ will you pardon me if I 
have availed myself of this opportunity of seeing you 
alone.” 

Kate was a little bewildered, but she murmured 
something about ‘the pleasure of seeing him,’ etc. 
like a well-bred young lady. 

‘* Kate—Miss Lorimer—will you answer me frank- 
ly? I have lately indulged the hope that we may be 
united in a closer bond than even the friendship with 
which you have honored me; have I deceived myself 
with vain fancies?” 

Kate’s heart seemed to stand still for a moment, and 
an icy coldness ran through her veins. She saw it all 
ina moment. Clarence Ferrers wanted to learn from 
her his chance of success with her beautiful sister. 
What should she do? Louisa did not love Clarence, 
but it was a desirable match. Should she sacrifice the 
prospects of her sister, or should she betray the noble 
confidence of him who called her his friend? How 
could she decide when her own heart was just 
awakened to adim sense of its own mad folly and 
weakness ? 

Clarence watched her countenance, and marveled 
at the lights and shadows that flitted so rapidly across 
it. “Iam afraid I have given you pain, Miss Lori- 
mer,’’ said he at length: “ I meant not to distress you; 
only tell me whether I have done wrong in believing 
that I might yet occupy a nearer and dearer place in 
your esteem; whether I have been mistaken in my 
hope of finding you my strongest advocate?” 

Kate felt that she must speak. ‘ You can scarcely 
need an advocate,” said she timidly: ‘I presume I 
understand your meaning, and I can only say that any 
woman might be proud to be the object of your 
choice.” 

*“ And is this all you can say? Am I to think that 
on the empty gifts of fame, or the paltry advantages of 
fortune, I must depend for that most precious of earthly 
things, a sympathizing heart. ‘ Proud to be my choice’ 
—oh! Kate, I did not expect such a cold rebuff from 
you.” . 

Tears rushed into Kate’s eyes; she felt herself 
growing weaker every moment, and she determined 
to put an end to the conversation. 

ss esvou spoken to my sister, Mr. Ferrers?” said 
/she.strove in vain to check the quick gasps 
Suflocated her. 

Ster !”’ said Clarence, in some surprise. 
Timer, I preferred coming first to you.” 

















*T have but little influence over Louisa,” said the 
trembling girl, “ but all that I have shall be exerted jy 
your behalf.” 

“ Louisa !—your sister!—I really do not compre. 
hend you, Kate.” 

A momentary feeling of wounded pride arouse 
Kate, and mastered her coming weakness, She rox 
from her seat; ‘‘ Did you not ask me to be your advo. 
cate with my sister?’ asked she, while her cheek anj 
lip grew white as ashes. 

“ My advocate with your sister!” exclaimed (\\;. 
rence; “no indeed: Kate! my own dearest Kate! ; 
was with your own sweet self I wanted an advocate, 
and hoped to find my strongest one in your heart.” 

Kate grew dizzy and faint; a mist gathered before 
her eyes, hen it cleared away she was sitting on 
the sofa, strong arm lovingly twined about her 
waist, and on the soft white hand which lay in the 
grasp of Clarence glittered the betrothal ring, though 
how or when it was placed “there she never clearly 
could remember. . ‘ SO 

** How strangely Clarence Berrers disappeared frou 
the ball to-night,’? exclaimed Mrs. Lorimer, as sh 
puffed her way up to her room at two o’clock in the 
morning. 

“T was not sorry he went, mamma, for it gave 
Frank the chance he has so long wanted. He offered 
himself last night, while we were in the midst of that 
last polka; and I referred him to papa,” said Louisa, 
as she turned toward her own room. 

* Well, I only hope*you have not been too hasty,” 
said the mother, too sleepy just then to care much 
about the matter. 

The next morning Mr. Lorimer was visited in his 
private office by the young and handsome Frank Dor- 
mer. He was an only child; his father was prepared 
to “come down” handsomely with the cash, and Mr. 
Lorimer gave a ready assent to the proposition of the 
enamored youth. He had scarcely finished his afier 
dinner nap, on the same day, when Clarence Ferrers 
sought an interview. Matters were soon arraaged 
with a man who was “ worth half . Me an 
Mr. Lorimer chuckled and rubbed his with in 
finite glee, as he reminded his wife of her prediction 
that “ Kate was a predestinate old maid.” 

Kate has been more than two years a wife, and in the 
elegant, self-possessed, dignified woman, whose stall" 
esque repose of manner seems now the result of the 
most perfect grace, no one would recognize the dull, 
indifferent, “lumpish” Kate of former years. In the 
atmosphere of affection every faculty of mind and body 
has attained perfect development. She has learned to 
value herself at her real worth, because such a man 
as Clarence Ferrers has thought her deserving of his 
regard. She is not the less humble, but she is no longet 
self-despising and self-neglectful. In order to do honor 
to her husband, she has striven to be all he would have 
her, and the result is one of the most intellectual and 
elegant women of whom our country can boast. “© 
“ light” which was threatened with extinction wit 
now found “ its right socket,” and no brighter Insurer) 
shines either in the world of fashion, or in the —_- 
of home. 
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BALLADS OF THE CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO. NO.III. 





BY HENRY KIRBY BENNER, U. 8S. A. 





It was early in September, in the morning of the day, 

When our army paused admiringly in front of Mon- 
TEREY ;— 

Like Cortez, had our general led his gallant little band 

Through hosts of savage foemen to the centre of the 
land ;— 

Guerilla and Ranchero had followed on his track, 


Like hungry wolves, but steadily our men had beat them 
back, 





There lay the noble eity—its cathedrals, and its towers 
And parapets; its palaces, and gardens bright with 
flowers— 


ith the sunlight falling on it, over tower and dome and 
Spire, 


W 












Through the mellow morning radiance, in a rain of 
golden fire ; 


‘ver, even in dreams of Orient lands, had Saxon eyes 
looked down 


us a country, or so beautiful a town. 
grove of San Domingo our general led the 
ting in silence the city as it lay— 


from the Citadel, which frowned scarce half a 
league before, 


We + ys « 
on a flash of flame leap out, and heard a cannon’s 
ar: 
Th , ; 
© enemy were there in force, and we braced us for the 
fray, 
ugh retiring for the time before the guns of Mown- 
TEREY, 
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All day our parties scanned the place ; and never had our 
eyes 

Beheld a spot so guarded from all danger of surprise ; 

Its fortresses apparently all human force defied, 

For what nature left unfinished, consummate art supplied : 

We felt, while gazing on it, that many a bloody day 

Would pass before our gallant troops were lords of Mon- 
TEREY. 


Next morning came the order; and we saw chivalrous 
Worth, 

With his regulars, march silently and determinedly 
forth. 

On the heights that overhung his road the Bishop’s Palace 
rose, 

Like a giant looking down on the columns of his foes ; 

But his men pressed bravely on, led by Hays and noble 
May, 

Till from their eyry in the hills they gazed on MonTEREY. 


Meanwhile we atood like restive steeds, fretful and full of 
fire, 

And anxious for the conflict which every hour brought 
nigher. 

Day waned, and morning came again, and then the word 
was given 

And answered by a thousand shouts that shook the 
vaults of heaven, 

For our troops, long curbed, now held the reins, and 
lightly leapt away, 

Sweeping with headlong fury toward defying Mon- 
TEREY. 5 
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We saw brave WorTH, whose noble band was ordered to 
the right, 

Lead on his men through sheets of flame, and storm the 
castled height, 

And the Mexic flag go down, and the stars and stripes 
expand 

In the golden yellow sunlight, like a rainbow o’er the 
land, 

As, led by gallant Burier, our division fought its way, 

Foot by foot, and step by step, toward the town of Mon- 
TEREY. 


The Citadel had greeted us, but we passed along the plain, 

While its showers of grape and musket-shot deluged our 
ranks like rain; 

But fierce and hot as was its fire, ’t was naught to what 
ensued 

When in the suburbs narrow ways our little phalanx 
stood ; 

But Bur.er led us on, and we swore to win the day 

Or die, like Yankee volunteers, in the streets of Mon- 
TEREY. 


The cannon of the Citadel still swept our falling flanks— 
The guns of Fort Teneria sent death throughout our 


ranks ;— 

Every window, door and house-top concealed a hidden 
foe, 

Who sent his leaden welcome to the files that fought 
below: 

Death reigned supreme: we stood aghast; but not a man 
gave way, 

Though never yet was fight so fought as that at Mon- 
TEREY. 

Sudden! arose a cry—a yell! and we saw our banners 
wave 

Over Fort Teneria’s summit: God! what a shout we 
gave! 


Quitman and his brigade were there, and the enemy’s 
flag went down, 

As, with another rallying cry, we hurried through the 
town: 

Fort Diablo’s guns received us, and one third our columns 
lay 

Gasping—wounded—dying—dead—in the streets of Mon- 
TEREY. 








The rest grew sick at heart; but we closed our ranks and 
dashed 

Onward, with cheers, as all around our enemies’ 
flashed ; 

But BurLer, tottering on his steed, staggered, and rep 
and sank, 

And with him, at the same discharge, went down oy, 
leading rank :— 

Human nature could endure no more, and the now de. 
parting day 

Saw us retreating slowly through the town of Moy. 
TEREY. 


Muskets 


led, 


Another day passed slowly by, and we made our biyouip 

Where we fought, for, though our foes were brave, they 
could not drive us back ; . 

But the morrow brought fresh orders, and our men with 
hurrying#feet 

Pressed on again, troop after troop, contesting street by 
street; 

From door to door, from house to house, we fiersiy 
fought our way, 

Determined that the night should see us lords of Moy. 
TEREY. 


Then came the deadly conflict, foot to foot and hand t 
hand, 

For at every nook and corner our foemen made a stand; 

From the barricades which swept the streets, from the 
roofs above our head, 

And the windows at our sides, descended showers of irou 
and lead ; 

And the cresh of tumbling timbers, and the clash of ste, 
that day, 

With the death-cries of the dying, rent the skies of Mor- 
TEREY. 


That night the conflict ceased, and the crimson morling 
sun 

Beheld the city in our hands—the bloody battle won. 

Next day our conquered foes marched out, and slowly 
over the plain 

Moved from our sight in silence—a sad, disheartened 
train ; 

But many an eye glanced backward, remembering the 
affray, 

While we gazed on, like statues—the MEN OF MontzRe! 
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ON THE 


LOITERINGS AND LIFE 


PRAIRIES OF THE FARTHEST WEST. 





BY J. M. LEGARE. 













year’s ramble toward the South, was now about to 
‘ace on his moccasin again, from a pure love of ad- 
venture, and distaste for the so-called comforts of life 
in the States. He had once before tfaversed the 
prairies skirting the Mississippi, and even passed a 
winter among the Chippeways on the frozen lakes, 
but his present design was to build a lodge somewhere 

n the neighborhood of the head- waters of the Missouri, 
aud run the risk of losing his scalp, for the sake of the 
abundance of game of all sorts, and freedom from the , 
trammels of civilization, to be found on the farther 
side of the Yellow-Stone river. As I had abundance of 
leisure, and not a little fancy for stirring adventure my- 
self, he readily made me a convert to his way of think- 
ing, and in three days we were steaming up the Mis- 
souri for Fort Leavenworth, where we designed taking 
acanoe and paddling the rest of the voyage. This 
outpost is fully six hundred miles from St. Louis; but 
as these sketches are such as one would scrawl off, 
lying full-length on the grass, with rifle within reach, 
and a blazing fire in front, drawing savory steams from 
a haunch of antelope or deer, or buffaloe-hump, I will 
describe nothing so commonplace as a voyage in the 
high-pressure steamer which landed us in company 
with half a regiment of raw dragroons en route for 
New Mexico. 

We were all anxiety to begin our expedition in 
earnest, and the same day purchased a dug-out of 
suficient capacity from a couple of traders on their 
way down stream, in which we embarked the next 
norning by daylight, with a cargo consisting of a keg 
or two of powder, pig-lead, Mackinaw blankets, bis- 
cults, coffee, and liquor enough to take the clayey taste 
out of a few gallons of the river-water. Our party 
consisted of four, Charlie G., myself, a Canadian trap- 
per, named Jean le Louche, from an outrageous squint 
‘one eye, Whom Charlie had hunted with formerly, 
and hailed as an old acquaintance, and now hired to 
‘dd to the physical strength of the future little garrison, 
and lastly, a woolly-headed servitor of mine, (Jock,) 
More honest than brilliant, (I mean intellectually—for 
his face shone,) who had begged hard to accompany 
me, in place of being sent back to Carolina. The true 

ks of the Missouri are from two to twenty miles 
‘part, and two or three hundred feet in perpendicular 
height, sometimes rising in pinnacles and terraces 
agree with glittering fragments of gypsum, making 
tie endid show in the full blaze of the sun, and 
“arlegated with broad parallel stripes of red, yellow, 


and gray ‘ ‘ ‘ 
| gray, where the stratas of different soils appear in 


their nat 


5 





ural position laid bare by the heavy rains. 











Ix October of forty-six, while on a visit to St. Louis, | The space between is occupied by a rich plain, de- 
Imet a college-mate, Charles G., who, after a two | posited by the river during its frequent overflowings ; 


and through this beautiful meadow, shaded as it is 
here and there by forests and groves of cotton-wood, 
beech, sycamore, and oak, the current flows, winding, 
from bank to bank, with an average rate of speed of 
four or five miles. From the summit of the cliffs 
stretches a vast level prairie quite to the falls of the 
Missouri, a distance of perhaps 2,°00 miles ; but of this 
great pasture for game I will say nothing for the pre- 
sent, but return to the region of the river, which 
abounds with antelopes, deer, bears, and big-horns— 
the former trooping down the grassy slopes in herds 
of from fifty to a hundred, stamping their little feet and 
stretching out their necks, in their impatience to learn 
the errand of the voyageurs, and the last-mentioned 
making their appearance on the most inaccessible 
heights, often standing motionless between the looker 
and the blue sky above, like images carved out of the 
chalk which capped many of the peaks. These wild 
sheep or goats, (for they resemble both,) I observed 
frequently perched on the precipitous banks within 
reach, or very nearly, of a good rifle from the shore, 
but on pointing this out to Jean, the Voyageur, he only 
laughed, saying, ‘‘Sacré! monsieur, dat vere ‘true— 
a’most, tourjours a’most—but Nevare anyting else. 
Monsieur bighorn a bien de connaissance—all de 
Injens call him ‘ med’cine’—ha! Him stan’ vere quite 
—him not move an pouce. Mais, tenez, him eye fix 
on you steady, not so much as make vink. Ven you 
come assez close, you raise your fusil—oh, vere softly 
—den you quite sure ob him rib for supper. Mais— 
dans l’instant—sacré !—where him jomp? You look 
leetle more high up de cliff, and dare him stan’ a’most 
in de—de—how youcall? Ah, in deshot-rifle. Nevare 
mind, you say, I not so slow anoder time. Den you 
climb up leetle vay and take de aim agen. Mais, come 
autrefois, him no longer dere—mais @’most—ah, diable! 
toujours a’most!”’ 

We laughed at Jean’s odd description of the ha- 
bits of these wonderful mountain-sheep, which he 
rendered more forcible by his extravagant gestures, 
sometimes rising suddenly in our narrow canoe, at the 
risk of turning it bottom upward. 

‘‘ But,” said I, “‘ what if one were to drive one of 
your ‘ medicine’ goats where he would have no higher 
place to leap to, and only a sheer precipice before 
him?” 

“Oh ho, monsieur, you tink you got him vere safe 
now—mais, monsieur, med’ cine nottink so—him laugh, 
oh vere much in him sleeve—diable! in him hide! 
Eh bien, you much fatigue—you say to yourself, now 
or nevare! Den you raise your rifle for de last time— 
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your finger feel for de trigger—mn’est cepas ?—Hola! 
sacré, diable, ventreblea—were him? You rub your 
eye, you open him wide—so wide. Presently you 
look more closer—you not see no terrace, noting but 
deep pree’pice—ha! Den you smile vid yourself, you 
quite sure him break de neck at de bottom. You 
creep down, creep down vere slow, dat your neck 
might not brake ausst. Mais, ven you reach de 
bottom, you not see him novere !” 

** How—you don’t mean to say that this devil of a 
goat can fall a hundred feet or more without breaking 
every bone in his body ?” 

“ Précisement, monsieur, précisement. Vhen him 
jump down, him fall on him big horn—him not broke 
noting at all. Den al’instant him on him four foot— 
him cut caper—him say, bee—bah! And dat is de last 
you shall see of monsieur vid de grandes hornes— 
eh bien !” 

This was all very fine, but I credited about one-half 
of Jean’s assertions, and determined to embrace the 
first opportunity of trying a shot on my own,account. 
Accordingly while the others were constructing our 
usual night-camp one afternoon, | slipped quietly away, 
and after a half hour’s prying about, discovered a 
big-horn, and crept cautiously under the cliff upon 
which he was perched, but the animal discovered me 
before I could get within long-shot. I followed, how- 
ever, and to do so, was obliged to begin the ascent, 
which was toilsome and sometimes dangerous, from 
the narrowness of the ledges affording foot-hold. 
Several times my eye glanced along the rifle-barrel, 
but before I could draw trigger, a suden leap would 
again place him out of reach; and in this manner J 
persisted in creeping and clambering higher and higher, 
until I found myself near the edge of the prairie above, 
and the big-horn some distance Je/ow, with only a 
sloping ledge intervening between us. I saw in a 
moment that he could not escape me this time, unless 
he threw himself over the brink of the precipice, as 
Jean related—a feat I placed no faith in. 

To reach the nimble animal it was necessary to 
slide a portion of the way down the inclined shelf, 
which I did sitting, with my eye fixed on the game; 
the first part of the slope was hard clay, and I counted 
on putting a stop to my descent a dozen or so yards 
below, where a stratum of sand appeared ; but when I 
reached what I had taken for sand, I found it to be 
sand-stone instead, and so smooth, that my velocity 
was augmented rather than retarded. Away I went 
faster than ever—I quite forgot the big-horn, and only 
thought of saving myself from a leap which would 
certainly prove fatal without a pair of monstrous spiral 
horns. Luckily, the ledge became horizontal before 
it terminated, which saved my neck; but the seat of 
my trowsers, although of stout buckskin, were grated 
away, and it was a great marvel I was not ground off 
to the waist. As for the big-horn, he had thrown him- 
self over even before I touched the rock, and up the 
face of this last I was obliged to climb, breaking holes 
in the slippery surface with my hatchet to serve as 
steps, before I could regain my former position. I re- 
lated my disaster with the best grace I could to a 
grinning audience around the campfire, and sought 
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consolation in the broiled ribs of a fat doe Jean ha 
brought in, during a running fire of jokes and moc; 
sympathy directed against me, sitting in naturali}y, 
as to my legs, while Jock stitched in a new piece of 
leather where it was most needed. A day or two 
after this we came upon a herd of buffaloes for the 
first time. A party of Kanzas, whom we met on thei; 
way to Fort Leavenworth, informed us that not many 
leagues due west large game abounded—an assertion 
borne out by the long strips of jerked meat with which 
their pack-horses were loaded. The same day we 
arrived opposite Bellevue, and after a council held, de. 
termined to land, drag our canoe and freight into the 
enclosure of the station, and spend a week or two in 
collecting a good store of buffaloe-tongues and pemican. 
Accordingly, we disembarked, and found no difficulty 
in lodging our small vessel in a block-house not far 
from the water’s edge, the main fort being situated on 
the brow of a hill of considerable elevation. Here we 
purchased horses with the condition of returning them 
to the traders from whom they were obtained, should 
we return in the course of a few weeks, and desire to 
continue our voyage. On the second or third day, (I 
forget which,) Jean, on mounting a steep eminence 
somewhat in advance, cried out, ‘ Votla des buf 
loes !” in a rapturous manner, which quickly brought 
us to his side. Sure enough, some miles off, a vast 
number of black specks were to be distinguished scat 
tered over the plain below, a semicircular range of 
low hills, separating the prairie we had just traversed, 
and which terminated at the banks of the Missour, 
from that stretching to the Platte River. As a light 
wind was blowing in the direction of the buifatoes, we 
retraced our steps down the side of the hill, and {0 
lowing the direction of the range, after a couple of 
hour’s ride, came into the immediate vicinity of tie 
grazing herds, but this time to leeward. From the 
thicket of dwarf bushes bordering the ravine in which 
we stood, and extending into the plain a short distance, 
was little more than three hundred yards to the neares! 
group, and we could see all the cows and half-growa 
calves lying about in the sunshine, or feeding by ‘ws 
and threes, while the bulls paraded themselves, 0¢¢* 
sionally tearing upthe soil with their hoofs, bellowing, 
and locking horns with a chance antagonist, all who!y 
unsuspicious of the proximity of an enemy. We deter 
mined to descend the ravine cautiously, and if possibie 
get a standing shot from the extremity of the cover be- 
fore making a dash into the open plain; but pple 
was thrown away, for before we had advanced fil’) 
yards, a pack of wolves, who were lurking about be 
skirt of the herd, in the hope probably of making 4 
meal of a sick individual, galloped off toward the nex! 
line of thicket, and drew the attention of those closest 
to our party. There was now no chance of approw* 
ing unperceived, so dashing boldly out, we each s 
lected a victim as we rode, and made straight forty 
regardless of the rest. The rest, however, angie 
from unmindful of our presence, and such @ bellowing 
roaring, and scampering, I never saw OF heard = 
Some of the larger bulls stood for an instant “pea 
through the shaggy mane in which their heads". 
buried, cast earth into the air, lowered their horns & 
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end, followed their companions in an ungainly sort of 
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for a rush, but immediately after wheeled, and, tail on 


race, which, when hard pushed, they exchanged for a 
lumbering gallop. 

The whole surface of the prairie, as far as eye could 
see, was now in motion, the nearer masses thundering 
along amidst clouds of dust, and making the plain quake 
with the dint of thousands of hoofs, while those in the 
distance were just beginning to take the alarm, and 
stopped frequently, fronting about to distinguish the 
cause of the disturbance. We had only time to make 
these hasty observations, when our horses bore us into 
the very midst of the melee, and as, of course, every 
thing was literally lost sight of, as well as forgotten for 
a time, with the exception of one’s own deeds and mis- 
deeds, I will confine myself for the present to what befell 
me in person. I cannot say whether the others suc- 
ceeded in reaching the buffaloes they had selected 


and possibly trampled to death by the press behind. 
We were now running abreast, and holding my rifle 
across the saddle, and braced against my left arm, I 
fired without sighting, and lodged the ball in his bushy 
neck instead of behind the fore-shoulder, as I intended. 

At the report, my steed, who knew well what he 
was about, dashed off at a tangent just in time to avoid 
a furious charge from the horns of the huge brute, but 
in a short while we had recovered the lost ground, and 
were bearing hard upon his flank. This time I used 
my pistol, and, as it happened, with. success; for my 
finger pressing the trigger sooner than I designed, the 
charge hamstrung the bull and brought him down head- 
long in an instant, rolling over in a whirlwind of dust. 
As he was now safe enough, I dismounted, reloaded, 
and approached with the bridle over my arm, to give 
the coup de grace; and this I was glad to do, for the 
poor brute had raised himself on his fore legs and was 





from the cover, but for my part, I lost sight of the cow 
I had chosen before I was fairly among the panic- 
stricken multitude ; my horse, however, was a thorough 


presently brought me alongside of a huge bull, who, 
with his stump of a tail elevated at an angle of forty 


making violent efforts to regain his feet, his eyes blood- 
shot and rolling, and a bloody foam flying from his 
nostrils, while he belowed as much from terror and 


ings, and after cutting out the tongue, I looked about 
for the rest of the party. Nothing whatever was to be 


| 
Indian hunter, and entering into the spirit of the thing, | rage as pain. A third bullet put an end to his suffer- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


degrees, head down, and small, red eyes dilated with 
terror, was making the most of his time under the cir- 
cumstances. At first our course took us into a dense 
crowd of fugitives, who would have been only too 
glad to afford us plenty of space, had it laid in their 
power todo so; as it was, | saw myself at one hasty 
glance, surrounded on all sides by the flying throng, 
some ahead, striving their utmost to keep out of harm’s 
way, others on each side jostling and pressing their 
lellows, aud others again, those we had passed in our 
career, bringing up the rear, and laboring to overtake 
their more vigorous companions, and all seen dimly 
through a cloud of dust, and in the midst of an uproar 
Which I never saw equaled. I think this must have 
been the last general observation I made, for a moment 
aller, the bull to whom we had attached ourselves 
broke from the flank of the moving mass, toward 
which he had been by degrees edging, and made across 
the prairie at an acute angle to the line of flight pursued 
iy the greater number. This, manceuvre gave him a 
‘lart of some yards, as it was no easy matter to ex- 
‘nicate ourselves at a moment’s warning; but when we 
did, the superior speed of my horse rapidly decreased 
‘he distance between us. Now that there was only 
one object to engross my attention, I entered heart and 
‘oul into the wild excitement of the chase, and as far 
asmy individual senses were concerned, the world 
vas compressed in a single buffalo, hotly pressed by 
a half-mad horseman, the one endeavoring as strenu- 
ously to preserve his life, as the other to take it. 
Away we went—sometimes over the short-tufied 
award, then into a wooded hollow. and out again on 
the other side—up hills and down, at the same furious 
pace at which we had parted from the herd. J was 
Pr: enabled to use my rifle which the denseness of 
ae Pabeiyes: we had at first ridden had pre- 
doing to advantage, as there was no 
es = by to have attempted a halt would 
- eans of finding ourselves run down 


| distinguished moving on the great level, but far away 
| to the north, a low, gray mist showed the route pur- 
| sued by the herds. A perfect stillness had fallen over 
all nature, and this sudden change from the recent life 
| and tumult was startling and even oppressive. No idea 
| can be formed of the solitude of these vast tracts from 
| that experienced in the midst of a forest; for in the 
| latter there are either birds, or living creatures of some 
‘sort, or if there be none of these, every trunk aids in 
creating an echo, and the very motion and rustling of 
| leaves convey an idea of existence; but alone in the 
open prairie, the voice is lost in the vast space if a 
shout is attempted, and a solemn hush succeeds which 
overawes the rudest heart. I felt much relieved, then, 
when from the summit of a mound some hundred 
yards removed, I perceived on the farther side of a low 
ridge, a number of buffaloes which had been headed 
off, and were now making straight for where 1 stood. 
They must have been nearly two miles distant, and it 
was not until they were near enough to distinguish my 
presence and wheel as I approached, that I perceived 
any one in pursuit. It was Charlie, who fired at the 
moment, and brought down a fat cow, as I discovered 
when I reached the spot. I assisted in cutting off the 
choicest portions of the meat, after which we rejoined 
the others half a mile farther on. Jean’s horse was 
loaded with thin strips of meat, two or three tongues, 
and a couple of humps, the greatest delicacy of the 
prairies; and on these we feasted that night, building 
our camp at the foot of the ravine down which we had 
descended some hours before. Every one had some 
exploit or misadventure to relate. Jean had killed 
two bulls and a cow, and Charlie a couple of cows, 
but the last had received a fall and bruised his shoulder 
in rather an odd manner. When a herd of buffaloes 
are excited and begin running, a number of the bulls 
are usually found in the rear, and these, in the first 
panic, rushing blindly onward, and being more clumsy 
than the cows, not unfrequently stumble in some of the 
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numerous holes in the surface, and roll over and over 
before they can recover their legs; although occa- 
sionally the violence of the shock is such that they 
are maimed and unable to make much progress after- 
ward. Charlie had just finished his first cow, and was 
in the act of pursuing another, when one of these ac- 
cidents occurred directly in his path, and both he and 
his horse were precipitated over the shaggy monster 
on the instant. Fortunately, he was not at full speed, 
or the fall might have been fatal; and he possessed 
presence of mind enough to retain fast hold of the 
bridle, so that, although dragged a short distance, he 
was enabled to prevent his hunter from following the 
throng and ultimately to regain his seat. But the worst 
off of all was Jock, who had begged so hard to be 
allowed to try his chance also, that we had given 
him a heavy horseman’s pistol, and left him to tie the 
pack-horse in the ravine when we sallied forth from 
cover. It seemed that having done so securely, as he 
thought, he galloped after a cow, which, from fre- 
quently facing about to protect the retreat of her calf, 
had fallen behind the others. This female buffalo 
turned out to be a regular vixen, for either exasperated 
at the color of her pursuer, or unwilling to abandon 
her offspring without a struggle, contrary to their usual 
custom, instead of scouring off the faster when pushed 
hard, she wheeled and made a determined rush at the 
terrified Jock. He managed to fire full at her breast, 
but without the jeast apparent success, for the next in- 
stant his horse was knocked over broadside by the 
impetus of her charge, and he himself projected through 
the air, and landed on his head with a shock which 
would have fractured the skull of any but a negro. 
However, on rising, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his late antagonist lying quite dead, the ball having 
entered her heart, and the effort which overthrew her 
enemy being the last of life. There wasa slight draw- 
back to this self-gratulation in the fact, that his horse 
had taken advantage of the moment of liberty to dart 
after a detachment of the great herd which had thun- 
dered by, and could now be distinguished afar off, the 
flapping of Jock’s Mackinaw-blanket, which had been 





tied about the steed’s neck, and served the ride; in 
place of a saddle, every instant accellerating his speed, 
When he came to look about, nevertheless, his face 
expanded into a grin of delight, for the calf had stopped 
short when the dam was slain, and now returnej 
stamping his feet and eyeing the Sable hunter with 
some signs of anger, and certainly very few of fea, 
Jock from the first moment had coveted the calf, anj 
now, in his charming ignorance, thought nothing easie; 
than to catch it by the ears and drag it into the ravine, 
where he could secure it alive with acord. With 
this design he marched directly up to his proposed 
prisoner, who stood his ground by the side of the car. 
case, his small, red eyes watching the enemy from 
under his shaggy brows; but the instant Jock stretched 
out his hands to clutch him, the undaunted little brute 
plunged forward and gave the former a thump in the 
stomach, which knocked the breath fairly out of his 
body, and laid him flat on his back in the grass. Greatly 
indignant, the discomfited aggressor scrambled up and 
began a search for his pistol, which in the fall from his 
horse he had lost possession of, but before he could 
recover it, the calf, emboldened by success, made a 
second attack on him, and taking Jock at a disadvan- 
tage in that portion of his body which is most pro- 
minent in stooping over, cleverly caused him to perform 
an involuntary somerset. This was the last of Jock’s 
adventure, for as soon as he could recover his perpen: 
dicular, he took to his heels, and now related his il 
luck with a crest-fallen air enough. We all went to 
see this sturdy calf, but the little fellow had no sooner 
caught sight of our white (or what passed for while) 
faces, than he scampered off, and we saw no more of 
him. Jock profited by this retreat to find his pistol, 
but when we returned to the ravine, we discovered 
worse misadventure had occurred ; the pack-horse liad 
broken loose, and gone off at full speed, to judge from 
the numerous cups, pans, and a dozen other misce- 
laneous articles scattered for some yards along lis 
track until he got clear of the bushes. If he chanced 
to cross the path of the wolves we started up earllet 
in the day, I am sorry for him. 
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THE sunset’s sweet and holy blush 
Is imaged in the sleeping stream, 
All nature’s deep and solemn hush 
Is like the silence of a dream ; 
And peace seems brooding like a dove 
O’er scenes to musing spirits dear— 
Sweet Mary, ’tis the hour of love, 
And I were blest if thou wert here. 


The myriad flowers of every hue 
Are sinking to their evening rest, 

Each with a timid drop of dew 

Soft folded to its sleeping breast 





The birds within yon silent grove 

Are dreaming that the spring is near— 
Sweet Mary, ’t is the hour of love, 

And { were blest if thou wert here. 


On yon white cloud the night-wind furls 
Its lone and dewy wing to sleep, 
And the sweet stars look out like pearls 
Through the clear waves of heaven’s blue deep j 
The pale mists float around, above, 
Like spirits of a holier sphere— 
Sweet Mary, ’t is the hour of love, 
And I were blest if thou wert here. 
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AILEEN AROON. 











The pale full moon, in silent pride, 
O’er yon dark wood is rising now, 
As lovely as when by thy side 
I saw it shining on thy brow; 
It lights the dew-drops of the grove 
As hope’s bright smile lights beauty’s tear— 
Sweet Mary, ’t is the hour of love, 
And I were blest if thou wert here. 





Ah! as I muse, a strange, wild thrill 
Steals o’er the fibres of my frame— 
A gentle presence seemg to fill 
My heart with love and life and flame ; 
I feel thy spirit round me move, 
I know thy soul is hovering near— 
Sweet Mary, ’tis the hour of love, 
And I am blest, for thou art here. 





AILEEN AROON.* 





BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCKE. 


Girt of the forehead fair, 
Aileen, aroon ! 

Girl of the raven hair, 
Aileen, aroon ! 

Girl of the laughing eye, 

Blue as the cloudless sky, 

For thee I pine and sigh, 
Aileen, aroon. 


Girl of the winning tongue, 
Aileen, aroon! 

Flower of our maidens young, 
Aileen, aroon ! 

Sad was our parting day, 

Fast flowed my tears away, 

Cold was my heart as clay, 
Aileen, aroon. 


When o’er the heaving sea, 
Aileen, aroon ! 
Sailed the ship fast and free, 
Aileen, aroon! 
Wailing, as women wail, 
) I watched her snowy sail 
| Bend in the rising gale, 
Aileen, aroon. 


I watched her course afar, 
j Aileen, aroon! 
, Till rose the evening star, 
Aileen, aroon! 
Then fell the shades of night, 
Wrapping all from my sight 
Save the stars’ pensive light, 
Aileen, aroon. 








Stranger to grief is sleep, 
Aileen, aroon ! 

What could [ do but weep? 
Aileen, aroon! * 
Worlds would tempt in vain, 
Me, to live through again 
That night of bitter pain, 
Aileen, aroon. 


Oh! but my step is weak, 
Aileen, aroon! 

Wan and pale is my cheek, 
Aileen, aroon ! 

Come o’er the ocean tide, 

No more to leave my side, 

Come, my betrothed bride, 
Aileen, aroon. 


Come, ere the grave will close, 
Aileen, aroon! 

O’er me and all my woes, 
Aileen, aroon ! 

Come with the love of old, 

True as is tested gold, 

Pet lamb of all the fold, 
Aileen, aroon. 


By the strand of the sea, 
Aileen, aroon ! 

Still Ill keep watch for thee, 
Aileen, aroon ! 

There with fond love I'll hie, 

Looking with tearful eye 

For thee until I die, 
Aileen, aroon. 


* Aileen, aroon—pronounced Ileen a roon—Ellen, darling, Anglice. 
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BY CAROLINE MAY. 


Love before admiration! Yes, oh yes! 

Far sooner than give up the quiet love 
pote warm, strong hearts, or even less, 
“ — true heart alone, where like a dove, 

wn nest, I may for comfort press, 


pi 


: I ’d yield the admiration of the world, 
Vere the world’s 


admiration mine! Confess, 











Thou, over whom Fame’s banner is unfurled, 
Can that broad banner hide thee from distress ? 
Thou, in whose ears the trumpet-peals of Fame 
Forever sound, can those loud peals suppress 
The secret sigh that trembles through thy frame ? 
Ah no! Take empty Fame away, and give 
Love before admiration, or I cannot live. 





THE LADY OF THE ROCK. 


A LEGEND OF NEW ENGLAND. 





BY MISS M. J. WINDLE. 





(Continued from page 181.) 


CHAPTER Y. 


The convent bells are ringing, 
But mournfully and slow; 
In the gray, square turret swinging, 
With a deep sound, to and fro, 
Heavily to the heart they go! 
Hark ! the hymn,is singing— 
The song for the dead below, 
Or the living who shortly shal! be so! 
Byron’s PARISINA. 


Tue thirtieth of January, memorable in history, rose 
gloomy and dark, as though the heavens would express 
their sympathy with the tragedy about to be enacted. 

Three days only had been allowed the condemned 
prisoner between his sentence and his execution. 
This interval, during the day, he had spent chiefly in 
reading and prayer. On each night he had slept long 
and soundly, although the noise of the workmen em- 
ployed in framing his scaffold, and making other pre- 
parations for his execution distinctly reached his ears. 

On the morning of the fatal day he rose early, and 
calling his attendant, desired him to employ great care 
in dressing and preparing him for the unusual solemnity 
before him. 

At length he appeared attired in his customary suit 
of black, arranged with more than his wonted neatness. 
His collar, edged with deep lace, set carefully round 
his neck, and was spotless in color, and accurate in 
every fold, while his pensive countenance exhibited 
no evidence of emotion or excitement. 

Bishop Juxon assisted him at his devotions, and 
paid the last melancholy duties tothe king. After this, 
he was permitted to see such of his family as were 
stil in England. These consisted only of his two 
younger children, the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Gloucester. 

Notwithstanding the tender years of the young 
Elizabeth, she seemed fully to appreciate her father's 
unhappy situation, and her young heart appeared 
well nigh bursting. 

‘“* Weep not for thy father, my child,” said Charles, 
kissing her tenderly ; ‘‘ he but goeth where thou mayest 
one day meet him again.” 

She threw her arms around his neck, and sobbed 
aloud. He pressed her to his bosom and soothed her 
gently, but seemed for the first time since his interview 
with Alice Heath, on the night previous to his sentence, 
half unmanned. ‘It is God, my love, who hath called 


thy poor parent hence, and we must submit to his will 
in all things. Bear my love to your mother, and tell 
her that my last thoughts were with her and our pre- 
cious children ” 





Separating himself from her by a great effort, and 
then pressing the boy to his heart, he motioned to the 
attendants to remove them, lest the trial of this inter. 
view might, at the last, unnerve his well-sustained re- 
solution and courage. 

The muffled bells now announced with mournful 
distinctness, that the fatal moment was approaching. 
The noisy tramp of the excited populace—ever eager 
to sate their vulgar gaze on any bloody spectacle, but 
anticipating extraordinary gratification from the novel 
sight of the execution of their king—was plainly audible. 
Presently, the guard came to lead him out. He was 
conducted by a private gallery and staircase into the 
court below, and thence conveyed in a sedan-chair to 
the scaffold, followed by the shouts and cries of the 
crowd. ' 

* About the time that these sounds were dying away 
from the neighborhood of Lisle’s house, William 
Heath hastily entered the library, and taking pen and 
paper, wrote the following brief letter. 

My Dear Atice,—I cannot but rejoice, that after 
finding, as we believed, all hope for Charles Stuart a 
an end—your visit to Cromwell having been unsuc 
cessful—I removed you to a distance, until the tragic 
scene should, as we thought, be ended. The tumult 
and noise which fill the city, together with the col 
sciousness of the cause creating it, would have been (0 
much for your nerves, unstrung as they have been 0 
late, by the feeling you have expended for the un- 
happy king. There is yet, though—I delight to ‘*); 
and you will delight to hear—a single hope remains 
for him, even while the bells now ring for his execl 
tion. Lord Fairfax, who though, like mysel!, friendly 
to his deposition, still shudders at the thoughts of shed: 
ding his blood, will, with his own regiment, make # 
attempt to rescue him from the scaffold. There ™ i 
fact, scarce any reason to doubt the success of this mea 
sure; and this evening, Alice, we will rejoice together 
that the only cloud to dim the first blissful days of out 
union has been removed—as I shall rejoin you # ® 
early an hour as the distance will permit. 

I write this hastily, and send it by a speedy yor 
senger, in order to relieve, by its agreeable tidings, he 
sorrowful state of mind in which I left you * we 
hours since. I am, my own Alice, your most alle’ 


tionate husband, 
Winuiam Heath. 


d 
The street before Whitehall was the place eer 
for the execution. This arrangement had been ™ 
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royal power more conspicuous, by beheading the king 
in sight of his own palace. All the surrounding win- 
dows and galleries were filled with spectators, and 
the vast crowd below were kept back by soldiery en- 
circling the scaffold. Charles mounted it with asteady 
step, and the same dignified resolution of mien which 

» he had all along so admirably maintained. Uncovering 

> his head, he looked composedly around him, and said, 

in a clear, unfaltering voice, though only sufficiently 
loud to be heard by those near him, owing to the buzz 
of the crowd, 

“ People of England, your king dies innocent. He 
ig sentenced for having taken up arms against Par- 
liament. Parliament had first enlisted forces against 
him, and his sole object—as God is his judge, before 
whom he is momently to appear—was to preserve, 
as was his bounden duty, inviolate for himself and 
his successors, that authority transmitted to him by 
royal inheritance. Yet, although innocent toward you, 
and in that view undeserving of death, in the eyes of 
the Omniscient his other sins amply merit his coming 
doom ; in especial, having once suffered an unjust sen- 
tence of death to be executed against another, it is but 
meet that he should now die thus unjustly himself. 
| May God lay not his death in like manner to your 
charge; and grant that in allegiance to my son, Eng- 
land’s lawful sovereign at my decease, you may 
speedily be restored to the ways of peace.” , 

Lord Fairfax, with his regiment, prepared for the 
rescue of Charles, was proceeding toward the place of 
execution by a by-street, at the same time that the 
king was being conducted thither. On his way, he 
was passed by Cromwell, who then, for the first time, 
became aware of his purpose. 

Much disturbed in mind at the discovery of a project 
80 likely to thwart his own ambitious views, just ripe 
for fulfillment, the latter walked on for some moments 
in deep reflection. Presently quickening his pace, he 
turned a corner, and stepped, without knocking, into a 
house near by. His manner was that of a person per- 
fectly at home in the premises, which, indeed, was the 
case; for James Harrison, the tenant, was one of his 
| subservients, chosen by him in consequence of his 
austere piety, and great influence with his sect, of 
whom it will be recollected that Fairfax was one. 
| Harrison’s appearance, though coarse, was not actually 
vulgare He wasa middle-aged man, tall and strongly 
made, and his manner, rough and military, might 
command fear, but could not excite ridicule. Crom- 
well found him in prayer, notwithstanding all the 
tumult of the day. 

“Thave scught thee, Harrison,” he said, “to be- 
‘eech thee engage in prayer with Lord Fairfax, who 
's Now on his way to rescue this Saul from the hands 
of ‘the Philistines, He should first crave the Lord’s 
will in regard to his errand. Wilt thou not seek him 
and mind him of this ?” 

Re: will e’en do thy bidding, thou servant of the 
rR gh said Harrison, rising and accompanying 
«Tho : fn Where shall I find Fairfax tr 

ide wilt overtake him by turning speedily to the 
gat,” replied the other, parting from him. 


7 of his lengthy supplications at the throne of 





grace,” said Cromwell to himself, as he walked on, 
will detain Fairfax until this son of Belial is de- 
stroyed.”’ 

Meanwhile, upon the scaffold, Charles, after de- 
livering his address, was preparing himself for the 
block with perfect equanimity and composure. 

“There is but one stage more, sire,”’ said Juxon, 
with the deepest sympathy of look and manner. 
“There is but one stage more. Though turbulent, it is 
a very short one ; yet it will carry you a long distance 
—from earth to heaven.” 

‘I go,”’ replied the king, “ from a corruptible to an 
incorruptible crown, where no downfall can transpire.” 

So saying, he laid his head upon the block, and the 
headsman, standing near, in a visor, at one blow struck 
it from his body. Another man, in a corresponding 
disguise, catching it and holding it up, exclaimed, 
** Behold the head of a traitor !”’ 

At this moment Lord Fairfax and his regiment came 
up. His humane purpose, so artfully defeated, be- 
coming known, with the strange perversity of mankind, 
now that its benefits were too late to reach the king, 
an instant revulsion in the feelings of the populace 
took place; and the noise of quarrels—of reproaches 
and self-accusations rent the air, until the tumult grew 
terrific. 

But the reverberation of no thunder-clap could have 
reawaked the dissevered corpse of the dead monarch. 
Charles Stuart, the accomplished scholar and elegant 
poet—Charles Stuart, the husband, father, friend— 
Charles Stuart, the descendant of a long line of sove- 
reigns, and legitimate king of the most potent nation 
upon earth—was no more; and a human life was 
blotted from existence! That life, what was it? 
Singular and mysterious essence—capable of exquisite 
pleasure and intense pain—held by such a precarious 
tenure, yet valued beyond all price—the gift of God, 
and destroyed by man—a moment past here, and now 
gone forever—tell us, metaphysician, what was it, for 
we cannot answer the question.. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Patience and sorrow strove 
Which should express her goodliest. SHAKSPEARE. 

We pass over that brief period in history during 
which the new form of government established by 
Cromwell flourished, and the usurper and his succes- 
sor, under the title of Protector of the Commonwealth, 
enjoyed a larger share of power than had previously 
been attached to the regal dignity. It will be remem- 
bered that the deficiency of the latter in those qualities 
requisite to his responsible position soon led him for- 
mally to resign the Protectorship, and his abdication 
speedily paved the way for the restoration of Charles IL. 
to the throne of his ancestors. Unfortunately for the 
chief characters of our tale, one of the first and most 
natural aims of the new king on his accession, was to 
seek the conviction and punishment of the Court who 
had so presumptuously, although in many instances, 
so conscientiously, passed that sentence against his 
father, which we have seen reluctantly carried into 
execution. 
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Many of those had fled at the first rumor of the 
restoration, in anticipation of the worst, so that, on the 
command of Charles, only twenty-seven persons— 
judges and accomplices inclusive—could be arrested. 
These had now been incarcerated three weeks await- 
ing their trial, which was deferred from time to time 
in the hope that more of the regicides might yet be 
brought to justice 

Among those thus imprisoned were Henry Lisle and 
William Heath, whose fates are interwoven with this 
narrative. 

Leaving this needful preface to what is to follow, let 
us again visit Lisle’s mansion—the same which wit- 
nessed the marriage of his daughter. Several years 
have elapsed since that event; and after the mournful 
impression caused by the death of the ill-fated king had 
been obliterated from her mind—for Time has the 
power speedily to heal all wounds not absolutely in- 
flicted upon the affections—till within the last few 
weeks, the life of Alice Heath had flowed in as smooth 
a current as any who beheld her on her wedding-night, 
could, in their most extravagant wishes, have desired. 
In their untroubled union, her husband had heretofore 
forestalled the wife’s privilege to minister and prove 
devotion—a privilege which, however, when the 
needful moment demanded it, no woman better than 
Alice was formed for exerting. Trouble had not 
hitherto darkened the young brow of either; nor pain, 
nor sorrow, nor the first ungratified wish, come nigh 
their dwelling. Under the same roof with her pious 
and austere but still affectionate father, the daughter 
had been torn from no former tie in linking herself to 
another by a still nearer and more indissoluble bond. 
There had been nothing to desire, and nothing to regret. 
The life of herself and husband had been as near a type 
as may be of the perfect happiness we picture in 
Heaven—save that with them it was now exchanged 
for sorrow—more difficult to bear from the bitter 
contrast. 

It is an afternoon in September. Alice, not ma- 
terially changed since we last saw her—except that the 
interval has given, if any thing, more of interest and 
character to her features—is in her own room, busily 
engaged in arranging articles in a traveling-trunk. 
Her countenance is sad—with a sadness of a more en- 
grossing and heartfelt kind than that which touched it 
with a mournful shadow when she grieved for the fate 
of Charles Stuart—for there is an incalculable differ- 
ence between the sorrow that is expended between a 
mere object of human sympathy, and that which is 
elicited by the distress and danger of those we love. 
And the sadness of Alice was now connected with 
those dearer to her than life itself. No tear, however, 
dimmed her eye, nor shade of despair sat upon her 
brow. Feeling that the emergency of the occasion 
called upon her to act, not only for herself but for 
others, the bravery of true womanly resolution in 
affliction—resolution which, had she alone been con- 

cerned, she might perhaps never have evinced, but 
which, for the sake of others, she had at once sum- 
moned to her aid—was distinguishable in her whole de- 
portment as well as in her every movement. 


MAGAZINE. 





the task we have described—the articles alluded 1) 
consisting of the clothing suitable for a female child of 
tender age—the little creature for whose use jt was 
designed was sitting at her feet tired of play, and wop. 
dering probably why she was employed in this yp. 
usual manner. Alice frequently paused in her occy. 
pation to cast a look upon the child—not the mere 
hasty glance with which a mother is wont to satis(y 
herself that her darling is for the moment out of mis. 
chief or danger—but a long, devouring gaze, as though 
the refreshing sight were about to be removed forever 
from her eyes, and she would fain, ere the evil mo- 
ment arrived, stamp its image indelibly on her memory, 
Who shall say what thoughts, what prayers were then 
stirring in her bosom ? 

The little object of this solicitude had scarcely told 
her fifth year; and the soft ringlets which descended 
half way down the shoulders, the delicate bloom, the 
large, deep blue eyes and flexile features made such an 
ideal of childish beauty as artists love to paint or 
sculptors model. 

When Alice had finished her employment, she took 
the little girl in her arms, and strained her for some 
moments to her heart, with a feeling, as it would seem, 
almost of agony. The child, though at first alarmed 
at the unusual vehemence of her caresses, presently, 
as if prompted by nature, smiled in reply to them. 
But the artless prattler had no power to rouse her from 
some purpose on which her thoughts appeared deeply 
as well as painfully intent. Putting the little creature 
aside again, she drew near to her writing-dest, 
and seating herself before it, penned the following 
letter : 

My pear Frienp,—It is now some weeks since the 
imprisonment of my husband and father, who are stl 
awaiting their trial. The active part which the latter 
is known to have taken in the punishment of the late 
unhappy king, precludes all hope of their pardon. But 
I have matured a plan for their escape, which Tam 
only waiting a fitting moment to put into executlol. 
When this is effected, we will take refuge in your 
American Colonies. I have the promise of influential 
friends there to assist in secreting us until it shall be 
safe to dwell among you publicly—for this county 
can never again be our home. 

In the meantime, as some friends are about embark 
ing, after a struggle with myself, I have concluided to 
send my little daughter in advance of us, lest she might 
prove an incumbrance in the way of effecting the 
escape alluded to, inasmuch as she has already been 
great hindrance te detain me at home many hours 
from the dear prisoners—to both of whom my P* 
sence is so needful, especially to my husband, who 
extremely ill in his confinement. 

I need not say that I feel all a mother’s anx Es 
parting with my child. But I have confidence that i 
my friend, will faithfully supply my place for as ys 
atime as may be necessary. It has occurred t0 a’ 
that it would be well to let the impression g° are 
among you that my daughter is the young nia 
whom you were to receive by the same vessel, 9 4 
whose recent death you will be apprised. This 
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would humor the innoceat deception even with all of | 
your household, until such time as we may reclaim 
her. With a firm reliance on my Heavenly Father, I | 
commit my precious infant to His protection. 
Avice HEeaTu. 

She had just concluded, when a servant appeared at | 
the door, “Some ladies and a gentleman, madam,” 
said he, “ have called, and are awaiting you in the 
drawing-room. They came in a traveling-carriage, 
and are equipped as if for a long journey.”’ 

“ Remove this trunk into the hall,” replied Alice, 
“and then say to the visiters that I will see them pre- 
sently. They have already come to bear away my 
darling,” added she to herself. ‘1 scarce thought 
that the hour had yet arrived.”” 

As she spoke, she set about attiring the child with 
great tenderness, seemingly prolonging the act uncon- 
sciously to herself. 

‘‘ Now the Lord in Heaven keep thee, precious one!” 
she exclaimed, as, at length, the motherly act termi- 





nated; and imprinting on her face a kiss of the most | 


ardent affection, though without giving way to the 
weakness of a single tear, she bore her from the 
chamber. 

We leave the reader to imagine the last parting mo- 
ments between that mother and her child. She who 
had framed the separation as an act of duty, was not 
one to shrink at the last moment, or betray any faint- 
ness of spirit. With a nobly heroic heart she yielded 
upthe young and helpless treasure of her affections 
lo the guatdianship of others, and turned to expend her 
capacities of watchfulness and care upon another ob- 
ject. How well she performed this labor of love, not- 
withstanding the trial she had just experienced—how 
far she succeeded in dismissing the recollection of it 
lromn her mind sufficiently to enable her to sustain the 
Weight of the responsibilities still devolving upon her 
we shall now have an opportunity to determine. 

W thin another half hour Alice entered the cell of a 
prison. It was one of those constructed for malefactors 
of the deepest cast, being partially under the ground, 
and partaking of the nature of a dungeon. The mighty 
stones of the walls were green and damp, and together 
With the cold, clay floor, were sufficient of themselves 
‘0 Suggest speedy illness, and perhaps death, to the oc- 

cupant. Its only furniture consisted of a single wooden 
stool, a pallet of straw, and a rude table. 

Bh pallet alluded to lay aman in the prime of 
“se, his eyes closed in sleep, and the wan hue of death 
upon his countenance. One pallid hand, delicate and 
— a & Woman’s, rested upon the coarse coverilet, 
wane the other was placed beneath his head, from 
a tian are : pone of waving hair, now 

8 , , 

Vota sia eee of glossy and bright, as it had 
Mileminiendics eos vesherg was breathing 
over him, and véuaday a hand aba nppomine 
quilt, pressed it to her lips, his rest pane siete to 
sow calm, and a faint wuiile settled upon his mouth 


; “Thank God!” whispered she to herself, as she re- 








aced the hand as quietly as she had raised it, “ my 


her family; and I would be glad, therefore, if you | prayer is heard—the fever has left him, and he is fast 


recovering.” 

Seating herself on the wooden stool by his side, she 
remained watching him with looks of the most devoted 
interest and affection. In about half an hour he heaved 
a deep sigh, and opening his eyes, looked around to 
the spot where she was silting. 

‘You are a guardian angel, dear Alice,” said 
he ; “even in my dreams I am conscious of your pre- 
sence.” 

‘Saving the little time that I must steal from you to 
bestow upon my poor father, I shall now be ever pre- 
sent with you,” answered Alice. ‘1 have placed our 
litle one in safe-keeping, and henceforth, while 
you remain here, I shall have no other care but your- 
self.” 

‘“‘ Methinks I have already been too much your sole 
care, even to the neglect of your own health. Yet, 
except that sad look of sympathy, you seem not the 
worse for the tending me, else I might, indeed, re- 
proach myself for this illness.” 

Well might William Heath say she had nursed him 
with unselfish care—for never had it fallen to the lot 
of sick man to be tended with such untiring devotion. 
For weeks she had watched his every movement and 
look—anticipated his every wish—smoothed his pillow 
—held the cup to his parched lips—soothed him with 
gentle and sympathizing words when in pain—cheered 
him when despondent—and seized only the intervals 
when he slept to perform her other duties as a mother 
and daughter. It is no wonder, therefore, that it ap- 
peared to him that she had never been absent from his 
side. 

Gently repelling his insinuation that she had been 
too regardless of herself, she turned the conversation to 
a topic which she was conscious would interest and 
cheer him. 

“Continue to make all speed with this recovery, 
which has thus far progressed so finely,’ said she, 
“ for the opportunity for your escape from this gloomy 
place is only waiting until your strength is sufficiently 
recruited to embrace it.” 

‘That prospect it is alone,” replied the invalid, 
‘‘ held up before me so constantly as it has been during 
my illness, which has had the power to prevent my 
sinking joyfully into the grave from this miserable 
bed, rather then recover to die a more violent and un- 
natural death.” 

‘It waits alone for your recovery, dearest,”’ repeated 
his wife; “and once in the wild woods of America, 
you will be as unconfined and free as her own moun- 
tain air, till the very remembrance of this dungeon will 
have passed away.” 

“Sweet comforter,” he said, taking her hand and 
pressing it gratefully, “thou wouldst beguile my 
thoughts thither, even before my footsteps are able to 
fullow them.” 

“Thank me for nothing,” said Alice; “I am but 
selfish in all. The rather return thanks to the Lord 
for all his mercies.” 

“ True, He is the great fountain of goodness, and his 
greatest of all blessings to me, Alice, is bestowed in 
thyself.” 
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“I fear thou art conversing too much,” said Alice, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘‘ and I would not that a relapse 
should retard this projected escape a single day. 
Therefore I will give thee a cordial, and thou must 
endeavor to rest again.”’ 

So saying, she administered a soothing potion, and, 
seating herself by his side, she watched him until he 
fell into a peaceful slumber. Then, stealing so noise- 
lessly away from his pallet that her footsteps were in- 
audible, she gently approached the door, and groped 
along a galiery—for it was now dark—until she reached 
another door. It communicated with a cell similar in 
all respects to that we have described. 

Within this, before a table, sat the figure of a solitary 
man. He was elderly, but seemed more bent by some 
recent sorrow than by the actual weight of years; yet 
his brow was somewhat wrinkled, and his locks in 
many places, much silvered with gray. But his coun- 
tenance was remarkable, for it evinced a grandeur and 
dignity of soul even through its trouble. Beside him, 
upon the table, burned a solitary candle, whose long 
wick shed a blue and flickering light upon the page of 
a Bible open before him. 

Unlatching the door, Alice paused, for the clear and 
deep voice of the inmate fell upon her ear: “ Behold, 
happy is the man whom God correcteth : therefore, 
despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty: for 
he maketh sore, and bindeth up; he woundeth, and his 
hands make whole. He shall deliver thee in six 
troubles: yea, in seven, there shall no evil touch 
thee.” 

Advancing, Alice threw her arms affectionately round 
the neck of the person we have described, and inter- 
rupted the reading, which, even more than her occa- 
sional visits, was his chief stay and solace in his im- 
prisonment. 

“Thou wilt rejoice with me, my father, that Wil- 
liam is recovering. All that is needful now is for him 
to gather strength sufficient to quit this place. I trust 
that ere six weeks have elapsed, we shall be on our 
way to America.” 

“Forget not, my child, Him to whom thy thanks 
are due for thy husband’s prospect of recovery. Re- 
member the Lord in the midst of his mercies.”’ 

“TI do, my father, and we will return praises together 
ere I leave you.” 

*Saidst thou, Alice,’’ asked the old man, after a 
short silence, “that before six weeks have passed 
away, we may be freed from this prison-house ?” 

“Yes, even so; and I have this day sent my infant 
in advance of us.”’ 

The Lord hath indeed been gracious to us, my 
daughter. Let us arise at once and give thanks to his 
holy name.” 

At these words they arose together, after the manner 
of their sect, and in an earnest, pathetic tone, the voice 
of the aged Puritan ascended to Heaven. No palace- 
halls or brilliant ball-rooms, or garden walks, or trel- 
lised bowers have ever shown so interesting a pair— 
no festive scenes, or gorgeous revels, or glittering 
orgies ever rose upon so beauteous an hour as did the 
captive’s cell in that season of prayer ! 





CHAPTER VII. 


A lovely child she was, of looks serene, 

And motions, which, on things indifferent shed 

The grace and gentleness from whence they came, 
SHELLEY. 


The child shall live. Tirvus ANDRONICcUs. 


Here are two pilgrims, 
And neither knows one footstep of the way. 
HeEYworRp’s Ducuess or Surrotx. 


With equal virtue formed, and equal grace, 
The same, distinguished by their sex alone. 
THoMPsox 

A short gap in this narrative places the present ac- 
tion of our story in America. It is needless here 
narrate the first settlement of the New England Colo. 
nies. The landing of the Pilgrim Fathers has been 
immortalized both in prose and verse until it has le- 
come as familiar to each American as any household 
word. We will not, therefore, ask the readers deten- 
tion at the perusal of a thrice-told tale. It is likewise 
known that that landing was but the herald of a suc- 
cession of immigrations, and the establishment of nu- 
merous colonies. Owing to the talent and liberal 
education, not less than the enterprise of the early 
settlers, this wilderness was not long, in spite of re- 
peated obstacles, ere it grew up into flourishing vi- 
lages and towns, some of them fairer than had ever 
graced the stalwort ground of Old England. 

We introduce the reader into one of those villages, 
situated some twenty miles distant from New Haven. 
It might somewhat surprise him when we say, were 
it not for the frequent instances of the rapid growth of 
cities in our western wilds, which we would remind 
him have sprung up within his own recollection, thet 
the latter place was, even at the period to which we 
refer, a flourishing and important town. Yet, notwith- 
standing the superior size and consequence of New 
Haven, the village of L—- was the place in which 
the governor of the colony chose to reside. 

Had the course of our narrative not led us thither, 
we could have selected no better sample than L., of 
the truth of what we have asserted regarding the ex 
istence of neat and attractive villages in New England 
at that early day. It was situated on the high-road, 6 
asmall valley, through which wound down cerlalt 
rocky falls, a clear rivulet, that afforded excellent oP 
portunities of fishing to such of the inhabitants as wert 
fond of the occupation of the angle. These, however, 
were few, for then, as now, the people of Connectic 
possessed much of the same busy spirit which is » 
of their distinguishing characteristics. The glass} 
brook alluded to, served yet another purpose during 
the season when the sportive inhabitants of the watery 
element had disappeared. In the winter-time, when 
thickly frozen over, it formed, out of their schoo 
houses, the grand resort of the children of the village 
for the purpose of skating and sliding. There, # those 
times, on a clear, bracing day, such as no country “a 
New England ever shows in perfeetion, might always 
be seen a crowd of these happy beings, of both sexe 
and of various ages, all collected together, some 7 
partake and others merely to observe the amusement 
mentioned. k 

Upon a certain day, the neighborhood of tke broo 
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was thronged even to a greater extent than usual, 
owing to the exceeding brightness of the weather, 
which had led some of the tenderest mothers to with- 
hold their customary mandate enjoining immediate 
return from school, lest the beloved object of the com- 
mand might suffer from playing in the cold. Among 
those who had thus had their ordinary restrictions 
remitted, was alittle girl whose extreme loveliness 
must have arrested the attention of any observer. 
Her features were not merely beautiful, but there was 
a charm in her countenance more attractive still—that 
purity and mildness which our fancy attributes to 
angels. There was a bewitching grace, moreover, in 


| her attitudes that might have furnished delighted em- 


ployment to the painter and sculptor, had there been 
any time or inclination among the colonists to bestow 
upon the cultivation of the arts. 

This child was seemingly about five years old. She 
was standing, with a number of other little ones of her 
own age, looking on with great apparent delight—now 


at the larger boys, who were skating dexterously, and 


describing many a circle and angle, unknown in ma- 


| thematics, upon the smooth surface of the brook, and 


then atanumber of girls merrily chasing each other 
upon a slide at one side. 

As one of the large boys spoken of passed her, he 
said, “Come, Jessy, I will give you a ride upon 
the ice ;” and taking her in his arms, he was soon 
again gliding rapidly along. 

“ Take care!” shouted a noble-looking youth, whose 
glowing complexion and sparkling eye shone with the 
excitement of the exercise. ‘‘ Take care, the ice is 
slightly cracked there, and it will scarcely bear the 
double weight.” 

It wastoo late. Ere the words were well spoken, 
the ice gave way, and the boy who bore the fair burden 
sunk beneath the congealed element. 

One loud shriek from the mingled voice of the young 
spectators announced the frightful accident. 

With the speed of lightning, the youth who had 
uttered the words of warning darted forward, and 
plunging under the ice, disappeared from view. 

Great consternation prevailed for some moments. 
Many of the children gave way to loud cries ; others 
quietly wept ; while a few of the older and more con- 


siderate ran toward their homes, in order to summon 
assistance, 


In less time than it has taken to represent the state 


of' feeling which prevailed during his absence, Frank 
Stanley rose to the surface, bearing in his arms the un- 
conscious form of the young creature he had saved. 
Recovering his position on the ice, he speedily regained 
the shore, and overcome with the exertion, laid her 
gently on the ground. 

The heart in his bosom was frozen with cold, but 
* quickening thrill passed through it, boy as he was, as 
ee: upon those sweetly composed features. Her 
‘alt Was dripping, and her long, wet lashes lay upon 
mh k - quietly as upon that of a dead child. 
heat Rae hung heavily around her, and her tiny 
a wy ich were half lost in their folds, were cold 
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As his companions came up bearing the other sufferer, 
Frank Stanley hastily snatched off his own saturated 
coat, and spread it over her senseless body, ere he 
again, with recovered strength, raised her in his arms. 

The alarmed villagers by this time came flocking to 
the spot, among whom was the governor of the settle- 
ment, whose venerable and striking countenance mani- 
fested peculiar anxiety. 

“ Your niece is safe, Governor H ,” said Frank 
Stanley, pressing forward and exposing his fair burden. 
“She is merely insensible from fright.” 

“Thank God that she is saved!” exclaimed the 
governor, receiving her in his arms. ‘“‘ But whose rash 
act was it,”’ continued he, looking sternly around 
among the boys, “that exposed my Jessy to such 
peril ?” 

Something like a flush of indignation passed over 
the countenance of young Stanley, as he replied, “ It 
was an accident, sir, which might have happened in 
the hands of more experienced persons than ourselves.” 

“Thou hast been in danger thyself, Frank, hast 
thou not ?”’ asked the. governor, his stern mood giving 
way immediately at the sight of the youth’s dripping 
clothes. ‘ And is there no one else more dangerously 
injured ?”’ inquired he, casting an anxious, scrutinizing 
glance among the collected group. 

“ Frederick, here, is wet too, but not otherwise the 
worse for the accident.” 

‘Let him and Frank, then, immediately return to 
their homes, and don dry garments; and I must look 
to my little girl bere, that she do not suffer for this.” 

So saying, the governor turned and departed, press- 
ing the little lifeless one more closely in his arms 

His disappearance was the singnal for the dispersion 
of the group, the young members of which turned to- 
ward their homes, much sobered in spirits from the 
accident here related. 

Following Governor H. to his home, we will leave 
him a moment and pause to describe that rustic dwell- 
ing. It was situated at some little distance from the 
main village, and was of larger size than most of the 
cottages there. Like them, however, it bore the same 
rural name, though it looked more like an English 
villa of some pretensions. On each side of a graceful 
portico stretched piazzas, covered in summer with roses 
and woodbine, while the neat enclosure in front, sur- 
rounded by its white paling, bloomed richly with 
American plants and shrubbery. At this season, 
however, the roses were dead, and the shrubbery 
lifeless; and the frozen ground of the well-kept walk 
rung under the tread of the stout governor, as he flung 
open the gate and rapidly approached the house. 

The brilliant lustre of the brass-knocker, the white 
and spotless door-step, and the immaculate neatness of 
every thing around, were types of the prevailing habits 
of the proprietors. : 

At the door, awaiting Governor H’s arrival with 
great anxiety depicted on their faces, stood two female 
figures, the one being a genteel matron, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and the other a young lady of less 
than twenty summers. 

“Relieve yourselves of your apprehensions,” said 
the governor, in a loud voice, as soon as he came 
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within speaking distance. ‘She had merely fainted 
from fright, and seems to be even now gradually 
recovering.” 

“The Lord be praised !”’ exclaimed the ladies, ad- 
vancing to the steps of the portico to meet him. 

They entered the house together. In a moment the 
fainting child was laid upon a couch, and being quickly 
attired in dry clothing, restoratives were actively ap- 
plied. The elder female chafed her small, chilled 
palms in her own, while the younger administered a 
warm drink to her frozen lips. 

After a short time she unclosed her eyes, smiled 
faintly, and throwing her dimpled arms around the neck 
of the young lady who bent over her, burst into tears. 
‘‘ My dear sister,’ she said, faintly, ‘I dreamed that 
I had gone to Heaven, where I heard sweet music, and 
saw little children like myself, with golden crowns 
upon their heads, and beautiful lyres in their hands.” 

‘“‘ God has not called thee there yet. He has kindly 
spared thee to us a little longer,”’ said the young person 
to whom she spoke, stooping down and kissing her 
tenderly, while she, in like manner, relieved herself by 
a flood of tears. ' 

‘The Almighty is very merciful,” said the matron, 
wiping her eyes, while something like a moisture hung 
upon the lashes of the governor’s piercing orbs, and 
dimmed their usual keenness. 

*“T am not ill, uncle, aunt, Lucy, and we need none of 
us cry,” said the child, with the fickleness of an April 
day and the elasticity of her years, instantly changing 
her tears for smiles. ‘ See, I am able to get up,’’ she 
added, disentangling herself from the embrace of her 
whom she had called her sister, and sitting upon the 
side of the couch. 

At that moment a shadow without attracted her at- 
tention. ‘There is Mr. Elmore, Lucy!’ she ex- 
claimed, with childish glee. 

The young lady had barely time to wipe away the 
traces of her recent emotion, when a tall figure crossed 
the portico and entered the room without ceremony. 
The new comer was a young man in the bloom of 
youth. As he entered, he lifted his hat, and a quantity 
of fair brown hair fell partially over a commanding 
forehead. His features were handsome, and his aspect 
both manly and prepossessing . 

The governor and his wife advanced and greeted 
him cordially, while the blush that mantled on the 
cheek of Lucy Ellet, as she half rose and extended 
her hand to him, told that a sentiment warmer than 
mere friendship existed ber.ween them. 

‘“‘ Where is the young heroine of this accident, 
which I hear had well nigh proved fatal?’’ asked the 
stranger, after he had exchanged congratulations with 
the rest. 

The little Jessy, who had at first shrunk away with 
the bashfulness of childhood, here timidly advanced. 
The stranger smiled, stroked her soft ringlets, kissed 
her fair brow, and she nestled herself in his breast. 

The whole party drawing near the fire, an interest- 
ing specimen was now exhibited of those social and 
endearing habits of the early settlers peculiar to their 
intercourse, 

The simple room and furniture were eloquent of the 





poetry of home. Not decorated by any appendages 
of mere show, whatever could contribute to sterling 
comfort was exhibited in every nook and corner of the 
good-sized apartment. The broad, inviting couch op 
which the rescued child had lain was placed Opposite 
the chimney. The heavy book-case, containing the 
family library, occupied a deep recess to the rigit, 
On the left was a side-board, groaning with plate, the 
remains of English wealth. The large, round dining. 
table, polished as a mirror, stood in its customary place 
in the centre of the room. Two great arm-chairs, 
covered with chintz and garnished with rockers—the 
seats belonging to the heads of the family—filled , 
space on either side of the hearth, within which 
burned a huge turf fire, that threw its kindly warmth 
to the remotest walls. Over the mantle-piece hung a 
full-length miniature portrait of the first Protector of 
the British Commonwealth. Coiled on a thick rg 
before the fire lay a large Angola cat. A mastiff dog 
had so far overcome his natural antipathy to her race, 
as to keep her company on the other side; while the 
loud breathings of both evinced the depth of their 
slumbers. 

The huge arm-chair on the left was the throne of 
the governor. There he received and dispatched the 
documents pertaining to his office. There also he 
wrote his letters, read his papers, received his visiters, 
conversed with his friends, and chatted with his 
family. There, besides, he gave excellent advice to 
such of the members of the settlement as needed it: 
and there, above all, arose morning and evening the 
voice of his pious worship. 

The lesser arm-chair on the right was the seat of 
Mrs. H., who, in like manner, had her established 
routine of duties which she discharged there, with not 
less laudable exactness and fidelity. Nor was there a 
any time a more pleasing feature in the whole apart: 
ment than her motherly figure and cheerful visage 
fixed within its comfortable embrace. 

While the party were agreeably engaged in con- 
versation they were suddenly interrupted by a lov 
knock at the door. 

“Who can that be?” said the governor. “Wil 
you ask who knocks, Mr. Elmore?” 

The latter rose and unlatched the door, when ‘We 
figures crossed the threshold. , 

“Pray pardon us,” said one of the new comers, ™ 
a courteous voice, “but having business of importance 
with the governor, we have ventured to intrude,” and 
he lifted his hat with something of foreign urbanity. 

The speaker was not handsome, but there wes 4 
certain elegance in his air, and intelligence in bs 
countenance that were agreeable. He was clad in @ 
velvet traveling-dress, and possessed an address greatly 
superior to any of the villagers, at the same time thet 
his height and the breadth of his muscular limbs were 
calculated to induce that admiration which the ape 
ance of great strength in his sex always inspires. F 
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was twisted around his neck, and his breeches were 
ornamented with plated buckles. His harsh counte- 
nance was traced with furrows, while his hair fell 
over a low and forbidding brow, on which hung a 
heavy frown, unrelieved by any pleasing expression 
of the other features. 

“ Walk in, gentlemen, and approach the fire,” said 
Governor H., rising and eyeing the strangers with a 
keen and rather dissatisfied glance. 

In drawing near the younger gallant cast an unsup- 
pressed look of admiration upon Lucy Ellet, that 
eaused her to bend down her sparkling eyes, which 
had previously been fixed on himself and his com- 
panion with an arch expression of penetrating cu- 
riosity. 

It was not surprising that the attention of the stranger 
had been attracted by the appearance of this young 
lady, for, like the little Jessy, she was endowed with 
a more than ordinary share of personal attractions. 
Yet it must be admitted that the styles of their beauty 
were of an exactly opposite cast. One of those sin- 
gular freaks of Nature which sometimes creates chil- 
dren of the same parents in the most dissimilar mould, 
seemed to have operated in their case to produce two 
sisters as unlike in every particular relating to outward 
appearance as possible. 

While the young countenance ot Jessy was of the 
tenderest and softest Madonna cast, her eyes of a deli- 
vate azure, and the light golden locks parted upon a 
fair brow, like a gleam of sunshine upon a hill of 
snow, her sister’s face was precisely the opposite. 
Lucy’s complexion, indeed, was of the darkest hue 
ever seen in maidens of English birth, yet mantled 
withal by so rich a shade of color, that for many it 
might have possessed a greater charm than the fair- 
ness of abldnde. Her hair was black as night; and 
her eyes, of the same hue, were never excelled in 

lustre or beauty by the loveliest damsels of Spain. 
Her countenance was of a lively and expressive cha- 
racter, in which spirit and wit seemed to predominate ; 
and the quick, black eye, with its beautifully penciled 
vow, seemed to presage the arch remark to which 
he rosy and half smiling lip appeared ready to give 
utterance, 

. We have ridden far,” said the younger stranger, 
vreaking the silence which ensued when they had 
laken seats, and turning his eye again on Lucy, as 
though he hoped to elicit a reply to his remark. 

. He was not disappointed, “ May I ask,” said she, 
‘what distance you have come ?”” 

" We left Massachusetts a couple of days ago,” he 
es, “and have been at hard riding ever since.” 
Bp. ou spoke of business, gentlemen,” remarked the 
seremnor, rather impatiently ; ‘ will you be so good as 
” Selaee a _ of your visit ?”’ ia 
lllookine or ernor on sir, I presume ? said the 

He cna Ber, speaking for the first time. 

‘ 5 ed assent. 
ae — is official and private,” continued the 
. » a voice harsh and unpleasant, 
pee uneasily at the spectators. 

‘ } . 
of ae me are conducted in the presence 

7 usntly,” said the governor drily. 


looking 


‘It is imperative, sir, that we see you alone,” urged 
the other, in a dictatorial tone 

*€ Will you look whether there is a good fire in your 
little sanctum ?” said her uncle to Lucy, giving her at 
the same time a significant glance, and having referred 
in his remark to a small room adjoining, where Lucy 
not unfrequently repaired, surrounded by numbers of 
the village children—with whom she was a general 
favorite—to dress their dolls, cover their balls, and 
perform other similar acts. Here, too, she retired for 
the purpose of reading, writing, and other occasions 
of privacy. More than all, it was the spot sacred to 
an hour’s conversation with Mr. Elmore apart from 
the rest of the family during his visits. 

The little Jessy anticipated Lucy, just as she was 
rising, and opened the door leading to the room 
spoken of. 

‘“ The fire burns brightly, uncle,” said the child. 

* Will you walk in here with me, gentlemen ?” said 
the governor. 

The two strangers rose, and Governor H. held the 
door until they had preceded him into the room. Go- 
ing in last, he threw another expressive glance at 
Lucy, and followed them, leaving the door ajar. 

Lucy, with the quickness of her character, read in 
her uncle’s look that he wished her to overhear the 
conversation about to take place between himself and 
his visiters. Moving her chair, therefore, near the 
half open door, while her lover was engaged in speak- 
ing with her aunt, and playing at the same time with 
the soft curls of the fair Jessy, who was leaning on his 
knee, she applied herself to listen. 

“ Your names first, gentlemen: you have not yet in- 
troduced yourselves,” said her uncle’s voice. 

“ Mr. Dale,” replied the pleasing tones of the young 
stranger who had spoken on their first entrance, “ and 
Mr. Brooks.” 

“Be seated, then, Messrs. Dale and Brooks,” ob- 
served the governor, *‘ and have the kindness to pro- 
ceed in unfolding the nature of your errand.” 

‘‘T am the bearer of these documents for you,” said 
the harsh voice of him who had been introduced as 
Mr. Brooks. 

Lucy here heard the rattling of paper, as though the 
governor were unfolding a letter. He proceeded to 
read aloud : 

“The bearers, James Brooks and Thomas Dale, 
having been empowered by His Majesty, in the en- 
closed warrant, to seize the persons of the escaped 
regicides, Lisle. and Heath, you are hereby desired, 
not only to permit said Brooks and Dale to make tho- 
rough search throughout your colony, but likewise to 
furnish them with every facility for that purpose; it 
being currently believed that the said regicides are 
secreted in New Haven. ENDICOTT, 

Goyernor of Massachusetts Colony.” 

There was cients a rattling, as if occasioned by 
the unfolding of paper. The governor continued : 

“Whereas, Henry Lisle and William Heath, of the 
city of London, having been confined under charge of 
treason and rebellion, have made their escape—and 
whereas it is believed they have fled to our possessions 





in America, we do hereby authorize and appoint our 
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true and loyal subjects, James Brooks and Thomas 
Dale, to make diligent search throughout al! the New 
England colonies for the said traitors and rebels. 
Moreover we do hereby command our subjects, the 
governors and deputy-governors of said colonies, to 
aid and abet by all possible means their capture and 
imprisonment: And we do hereby denounce as rebels 
any who may secrete or harbor said Lisle and Heath, 
in the accomplishing of this our royal mandate.”’ 

Lucy heard her uncle clear his throat after he had 
ceased reading, and there was a moment’s pause. 

‘It will be impossible,” said he at length, ‘‘ Messrs. 
Brooks and Dale, for me to act officially in this matter 
until I have convened the magistrates of the colony.” 

“T see no necessity for any thing of the kind,”’ said 
Mr. Brooks, in an irritated tone. 

‘* Nevertheless, there exists a very great necessity,” 
answered the governor, decidedly; ‘‘ so much so, that 
as I have said, it will be utterly out of the question for 
me to proceed independently in relation to the affair.” 

‘How soon, then, can this convocation be sum- 
moned ?” 

‘“* Not certainly before twenty-four hours from this 
time,”’ replied the governor: “ or perhaps a day later. 
You are aware that the meeting will have to take place 
in New Haven, which is twenty miles distant.” 

“We might easily proceed there at once, and reach 
the place in time to call a convention, and settle the 
affair to-night,’’ urged Mr. Brooks, dictatorially. 

**T am a slow man, and cannot bring myself to be in 
a hurry. One night can make no possible difference, 
and to-morrow I will call a meeting of the magis- 
trates.” 

Lucy here arose and approached a door leading to 
the outer piazza. Her lover’s eye followed her grace- 
ful figure with a feeling of pride as she crossed the 
room. She turned at the door, and seeking his eye 
ere she closed it, gave him a signal to follow her. 

In some surprise, he instantly obeyed. 

‘“* Henry,” she said earnestly, and in a low voice, as 
if fearing that some one might chance to be near, 
“Henry, I have overheard what has passed between 
my uncle and his visiters. The latter are persons 
commissioned by King Charles to apprehend the 
escaped prisoners who have taken refuge in New 
Haven. They wish to obtain authority for their arrest 
and re-imprisonment, as well as for making a strict 
search throughout the colony, and will probably ob- 
tain this to-morrow. What do you think can be done 
in this emergency?” 

**T scarce know what to say, dear Lucy,’’ said he, 
as he took her hand involuntarily, and seemed to be 
reflecting deeply on her words. 

“Could not you,”’ resumed Lucy, “return at once 
to New Haven, and apprise the exiles of their danger ?”’ 

* Excellent: I will set out at once.” 

“T have thought of a place offfsecurity for them 
likewise,’ continued Lucy, and she drew nearer and 
whispered a word in his ear. 

‘“‘ Admirable girl !”’ exclaimed her lover, delightedly. 
“Why, Lucy, I believe you are inspired by the Al- 
mighty for the exigencies of this moment. But I must 


—= 


‘““Yes,”’ said Luey, “there is not an instant’s time 
to be lost; and I will contrive to detain the officers 
until you are too far on your way for them to overtake 
you, in a they should design proceeding to New 
Haven to-night.” 

He pressed her hand affectionately to his lips, and 
was gone. 

Lucy returned into the room she had left just at the 
moment that her uncle and the strangers re-entered, 

“Your visiters, uncle, will probably remain and 
take some refreshment,” said she, as she perceived 
they were about to depart, and giving him at the sane 
time an arch look to second her invitation. “Te, 
will be in in a short time, gentlemen,” she added, fix. 
ing her eyes on the younger stranger with sucha 
coquettish urgency as to make her appeal irresistible. 

“Take seats, gentlemen,” said the governor, in a 
more cordial tone than he had yet assumed. 

“T thank you,”’ said Mr. Brooks, ‘ but we will—” 

‘We will remain,” interrupted Mr. Dale, giving a 
wink to his companion, and turning toward the fie. 

Mr. Brooks had no alternative but to follow his ex- 
ample; and the governor and his wife held him in 
conversation, while Lucy exerted all her powers of 
entertainment for the benefit of Mr. Dale. The little 
Jessy, more wearied than usual in consequence of her 
late adventure, fell asleep upon the couch, and did not 
awake until tea was over, and the visilers had 
departed. , 

True to his promise, early on the following moruing 
Governor H. set out for New Haven, and convened 
the magistrates of the colony. After a short consulte 
tion, the determination was arrived at, that the exiled 
regicides not having violated any of the laws by whieh 
the community was governed, were not subject 1 
arrest under their order. But to that paft of the mat- 
date authorizing a search to be made, and prohibitimg 
a secretion of the offenders, they paid loyal respec, 
and the sanctity of every house resigned and exposed 
to the inquisition of the officers. Their search, how 
ever, was unsuccessful, and they set out the nex! 
morning on their return to Massachusetts. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Which sloping hills around enclose, 
Where many a beech and brown oak grows, 
Beneath whose dark and branching bowers 
Its tide a far-famed river pours, 

By Nature’s beauties taught to please 
Sweet Tusculan of rural ease. WaARTON. 


Have I beheld a vision? Oxp Pray. 


The gentle breath of spring-time was now stirring 10 
L. The trees had begun to blossom, the flowers 
bud, and the tender grass to spring up beneath the 
tread. Birds were returning from exile, and fishes 
were re-peopling the village rivulet. Nature, in short 
was assuming her most attractive and becoming ea 
—that attire which many a worshiper has eet 
in songs such as not the gaudiest birth-night ga" . 
any other queen has ever elicited. After these, it ® 
not we who dare venture to become her laureate 
the occasion referred to, when she outshone herse!! 8 





depart without delay.” 
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the brightness of her sky, as well as in all those other 
particulars which are dependent upon these. Those 
who have lived the longest may recall every return of 
spring within their recollection, and select the fairest 
of the hoard, but it will still refuse comparison with 
the spring of which we speak. 

The pretty English custom of children celebrating 
the first of May by an excursion into the country had 
been preserved among the colonists. On that day, 
from every village and town a flock of these happy 
beings, dressed with uncommon attention, and pro- 
vided with baskets, might be seen merrily departing on 
one of these picknick rambles. Every excursion of 
this kind was not merely an event in the future, but 
anepoch in the past. The recollection of each suc- 
cessive May-day treasured up throughout the following 
year, never became so swallowed up in that which 
came after it, that it did not preserve in its own asso- 
ciations and incidents a separate place in the memory. 

But an occurrence transpired on the May-day of 
which we are about to speak, for the little villagers of 
L., calculated to fix it indelibly on their remembrance. 
The morning rose as serene and clear as if no pleasure 
excursion had been intended. A large party of chil- 
dren set out from their homes on the day alluded to. 
This was composed, with very few exceptions and 
additions, of the same group which had been collected 
the previous winter about the frozen brook on the 
day of the accident to the young niece of the governor. 

The utmost harmony and good conduct prevailed 
among the youthful corps, which was generaled by 
the sage and skillful Lucy Ellet, who, in order to pre- 
serve order on all festive occasions, lent the young 
people her decorous example, and the experience of 
her superior years. The young procession made a 
beautiful appearance as it wound along the verdant 
banks of the village rivulet, and was lost among the 
neighboring hills. 

The spot selected as the place of rendezvous was an 
umbrageous woods in a green valley, surrounded by 
various rocky hills of considerable height, rising in 
some places one above another with great regularity, 





left undisturbed by the hands of industry or art. The 
situation had been first discovered, and its aptitude for 
the purpose which it served, pointed out by Lucy 
Ellet, ever interested, since she had emerged from her 
own childhood, in considering the happiness and plea- 
sure of the little community. 

On the day in question it was therefore remarked as 
somewhat strange that that young lady strove to exert 
her influence in prevailing on the party to turn another 
way, expending mueh eloquence in extolling the su- 
perior advantages of a spot of ground situated in an op- 
posite direction. The former prejudice in favor of the 
other prevailed, and the assemblage repaired thither as 
usual. 

In this glade the forest trees were somewhat wildly 
separated from each other, and the ground beneath was 
covered with a carpet of the softest and loveliest green, 
that being well shaded from the heat of the sun was 
as beautifully tender as such spots are in the milder 
and more equable climes of the South. 

The morning was occupied in crowning and doing 
honor to the lovely little Jessy Ellet, who had been 
unanimously chosen, according to a custom prevalent, 
the queen of the day. At noon dinner was served upon 
the grass from the contents of the various baskets, and 
the afternoon passed in the customary sports. 

It had been noticed by such of the children as were 
old enough to be in any wise observant, that Lucy 
Ellet, so far from busying herself as usual to devise 
rambles among the hills, and promote diversity of 
amusement, would have used her persuasions to de- 
tain the young people the whole day in the grove. 
Her amiable disposition, however, prevented her from 
employing positive authority in restraining their foot- 
steps, and she had been obliged, however regretfully, 
to behold them wander abroad at their pleasure. 

When the members of the scattered assemblage 
were re-collecting around her, late in the afternoon, 
previous to their return home, she anxiously scanned 
their several countenances as they appeared, as if to 
detect whether any individual had made an unusual or 
curious discovery. She seemed satisfied, at length, 


the highest apparently touching the horizon, and the@ that this was not the case, and evinced extreme satis- 


progressive ascent seeming like a ladder of approach 
to the sky. The cavities and crevices of these hills 
Were humerous, serving as excellent retreats for the 
children in their game of hide-and-seek, as well as for 
the retirement of separate groups apart from each other. 
This vicinity had, therefore, for years been the stated 
‘esort on May-day occasions; yet not alone for the 
advantages mentioned, since the shady grove attached 
‘o it, well cleared beneath the tread, might of itself 
have been sufficient cause for its selection. Even in 
Winter it was a sheltered and sequestered spot; but 
When arrayed in the verdure of Spring, the earth bring- 
ing forth all her wild-flowers, the shrubs spreading their 
Wealth of blossoms around it, and the thick branches 
interweaving their leaves to intercept the sun, it was a 
ie appropriate place for the purpose in ques- 
pene. : gardener would have deplored the oppor- 
pot $ of embellishment which had been here suffered 

¢ undeveloped, a true lover of scenery would have 


faction when, a little before sunset, the party set out on 
their return to L. 

They had not proceeded far, however, ere it was 
discovered that the young May-queen was missing 
from the party. In small alarm, they retraced their 
steps, expecting to find her fallen asleep under the 
trees where they had dined. But on arriving at the 
spot, she was nowhere to be seen. Her name was 
next loudly called, yet there was no reply. Appre- 
hension now seized every member of the young party, 
who dispersed in various directions in search of the 
lost child. 

Frank Stanley, the youth who, it will be remem- 
bered, had once been her preserver from a watery 
grave, evinced especial uneasiness at her singular ab- 
sence, and was, perhaps—her sister excepted, whose 
anxiety amounted almost to frenzy—the most active 
in his endeavors to discover her. Separating himself 
entirely from the rest, he climbed among the rocky 





n _ that the wild and picturesque spot had been 


hills, and searched in every nook and cavity, at the 
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same time shouting her name until his voice was 
drowned in the resounding echoes. 

At length he had given up his search in despair, and 
was in the act of descending, when he heard a soft 
call from behind him. He turned, and on a higher hill 
than any of the young villagers had ever been known 
to climb, stretched out upon its side in calmness sleep- 
ing, lay the fair object of his search! On the rock 
above her, round which the dew of evening had 
gatnered the thickest, he beheld standing, apparently 
to keep watch upon the child’s slumbers, a full-grown 
female figure. This form, reflected against the sky, 
appeared rather the undefined lineaments of a spirit 
than a mortal, for her person seemed as light and almost 
as transparent as the thin cloud of mist that surrounded 
her. The smoky light of the setting sun gave a hazy, 
dubious, and as it were, phantom-like appearance to 
the strange apparition. He had scarcely time, how- 
ever, to note this, ere she vanished from his view, so 
suddenly and mysteriously, that he could hardly dis- 
tinguish whether he had been subjected to a mere 
illusion of the senses, or whether he had actually seen 
the aereal figure we have described. Yet he could in 
no other wise account for the voice he had heard, ex- 
cept by ascribing it to the same vague form, for the 
child was evidently in too deep a sleep to have uttered 
any sound. Doubtful what to believe in regard to this 
phantom-image, and in that perplexed state natural to 
one not willing to believe that his sight had deceived 
him, ere he yielded himself up to the joy of recovering 
Jessy Ellet, whom he loved with the depth and sen- 
timent of more mature age, he hastily climbed to the 
spot where it had appeared. There was no trace, 
however, of the vision tobe seen. 1t had melted again 
into that air from which it had seemed embodied. 
Immediately descending again, he lifted the slumbering 
child, whom he had found at last, and imprinting a kiss 
upon her face, proceeded to bear her down the hill. 

On reaching the valley, he found the rest of the party 
collected in the grove, after an unsuccessful search, in 
great anxiety awaiting his return. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Night wanes—the vapours round the mountain curled 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world. 
Man has another day to swell the past, 
And lead him near to little but his last. 
Byron’s Lara. 


The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wraps 
All round us; we but feel our way to err! 


CuiLpE HaroLp’s PILGRIMAGE. 

The adventure of young Stanley, recorded in the last 
chapter, made a strong impression on his mind. The 
more he reflected on what he had beheld, the more 
he became convinced that it was no mere conjuration 
of his fancy. Nothing in his feelings at the moment, 
absorbed as they were with thoughts of the little 
truant he had been seeking, could have suggested to 
his imagination the image which arose before him. 
That it was an embodiment of some kind he became 
therefore convinced, though he could not believe either 
that it was human, when he remembered the sudden 
end mysterious manner of its disappearance. 








initiation 


Frank Stanley was by nature neither timorovs hor 
credulous, and a course of reading, more extensive 
than usual for boys at his age, had in some degree {o. 
tified his mind against the attacks of superstition; by 
he would have been an actual prodigy, if, living in New 
England in the end of the seventeenth century, he had 
possessed a philosophy which did not exist there unti| 
much later. Those, therefore, who will recall to mind 
the superstitious feelings at that time prevalent among 
the early settlers, will not be surprised that our youthful 
hero should have closed his reflections with the cop. 
viction that he had beheld a supernatural visitani, 
That its mission, however, was not an unholy one he 
might have believed, when he recollected that he had 
seen it keeping watch over the lost child of his boyish 
love, and that its voice had been the means of directing 
him to the spot where she lay. But he had so strongly 
imbibed the common idea that all supernatural indica- 
tions were demonstrations of the Evil One, that his 
cogitations the rather resolved themselves into fears that 
she who had been so guarded by one of His emissaries, 
though in the form of the being of light that he had be- 
held, was marked out as a victim of future destruction, 

This idea became agony to the sensitive mind of the 
boy, whose heart had outstripped, in a great measure, 
his years, and was fixed with sentiments of strong at- 
tachment upon the little girl. He determined, there- 
fore, to keep constant watch upon the child’s move- 
ments, and should he behold her again in the hands of 
the tempter, by timely warning to her sister to enlist 
her in attempts to destroy the power of the enemy by 
fasting and prayer. , 

Thoughts of the kind described had disturbed Stan- 
ley’s mind during the whole night succeeding his ad- 
venture, and caused him the first sleepless pillow he 
had ever known. He rose earlier than usual the next 
day. Feeling languid from want of his customary rest, 
he walked out to recover his freshness in the morning 
air. Even to those who, like Stanley, have spent 4 
sleepless and anxious night, the breeze of the dawn 
brings strength and quickening both of mind and body. 
He bent his steps involuntarily toward the place of the 
previous day’s innocent revel. 

The day was delightful. There was just enough 
motion in the air to disturb the little fleecy clouds 
which were scattered on the horizon, and by floating 
them occasionally over the sun, to checker the land- 
scape with that variety of light and shade which oftet 
gives to a bare and unenclosed scene, a species al 
charm approaching to the varieties of a cultivated and 
planted country. 

When Stanley had reached the borders of the grove 
in which the party had dined, he cast his eyes upward 
on the hilis where he had climbed in search of Jessy 
Ellet. Curiosity suggested to him to ascend agai ° 
the spot where he had beheld the strange app _ 
Fear for himself knew no place in his brave young 
soul. He felt that his virtuous and strong heart w%® 
even proof against the power of Satan and his agents. 
He proceeded, therefore, to remount the hills, in hopes 
that he might again behold the shadowy spirit, a0 
perchance have time to question it of its errand (0 
earth, ere it a second time disappeared. When “ 
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es 
arrived beneath the well-remembered rock, he raised 
his eyes, more however in the expectation of being dis- 
appointed in the object of his quest, than with any ac- 
tual idea of meeting a return of his former vision. 

It was consequently with the astonishment of one 
utterly unprepared, that he beheld, standing upon the 
rocky elevation, the same figure of the mist which had 
filled his waking dreams throughout the night. The 
sudden sight took from him, for the instant, both speech 
and motion. Itseemed as if his imagination had raised 
up a phantom presenting to his outward senses the ob- 
ject that engrossed his mind. She seemed clad in 
white, and her hair of threaded gold, while her com- 
plexion looked radiant and pure through the rising 
beams that reflected upon it. In the morning vapor 
she appeared even more transparent than in the sunset 
dew; so much so, that the broken corner of the rock 
which she had chosen for her pedestal, would have 
seemed unsafe for any more substantial figure than her 
own. Yet she rested upon it as securely and lightly as 
a bird upon the stem of a bush. Thesun, which was 
rising exactly opposite, shed his early rays upon her 
shadowy form and increased its aereal effect. Internal 
and indefinable feelings restrained the youth from 
accosting her as he had thought to have done. These 
are easily explained on the supposition that his mortal 
frame shrunk at the last moment from an encounter 
with a being of a different nature. 

As the boy gazed, spell-bound, he observed that this 
being of the vapor was not alone. Ere long, however, 
he became aware that near her, in the middle of the 
rock, where the footing was more secure, stood an- 
other form. Fixing his bewildered gaze steadily upon 
this second object, in order to scan it as carefully as 
he had done the other, he became convinced that it 
was a familiar figure. For a moment his memory 
failed him, and he could not place that round and co- 
quetish form, with its garb of rich pink, nor that face, 
with its sparkling eyes of jet, and its raven braids. 
His doubt, however, lasted but for an instant. It was 
Lucy Ellet whom he beheld. She perceived his 
proximity before her companion, for, turning to the 
phantom-form, she pointed to him just as he himself 
was about to speak. Ere his words were uttered, the 
misty figure had vanished from her side, and she re- 
mained upon the rock alone. 

_Awe-struck, the youth turned to depart. “Both the 
Sisters, then, thought he, are in league with this spirit- 
messenger of darkness. Alas! each so fair in their 
different styles, so idolized in the village, one of whom, 
‘oo, I have treasured up her childish image in my 
heart, and mixed it with all my young dreams of the 
future ’” He perceived, moreover, that such an asso- 
ciation as he had witnessed with the emissaries of 
evil, might not only be a soil upon the virtue of Lucy 
and Jessy Ellet, but a lasting disgrace to their names, 
should the knowledge of it come to the ears of the 





pious community. Congratulating himself that he alone 
was privy to the unhappy circumstance, he was wend- 
ing his way down the declivity when his meditations 
were interrupted by the gay voice of Lucy Ellet be- 
hind him. 

‘Out on your vaunted politeness, Master Frank, 
to trudge down hill in front of a lady, and never turn 
to offer her your arm.” 

‘“* Excuse me, Miss Lucy,” replied Stanley, stopping 
and much embarrassed, “ methought you would not 
desire to be troubled with my company.” 

*T honour your delicacy, Frank,’’ resumed Lucy, 
taking his arm, as they walked on. ‘ Yousaw me but 
now in circumstances which you rightly judge I in- 
tended to be secret, and would not mortify me by 
forcing me to meet you just at the moment of my 
detection.” 

After an instant’s pause, she continued. “I will 
let you into the secret, Frank, for there may one day 
be need to employ your services; and I am sure [ 
may rely on your judgment and discretion not to 
divulge what I shall unfold. Your occasional assist- 
ance is the only return I demand for my confidence. 
Yon stranger lady is——” 

“Hold, Miss Ellet, I cannot consent to obtain any 
knowledge of your secret under the condition that I 
am to become a party in the sinful affair. I not will 
unite in league with any daughter of the clouds or 
spirit of darkness.”’ 

“Then you deem her whom you saw beside me on 
the rock one of those visionary beings you mention ?”’ 
asked Lucy, looking at him steadily, to learn if he 
were in earnest, and an arch smile curling on her 
mouth, and sparkling in her eyes, when she perceived 
that he had spoken seriously. 

‘** What else can I think of one who hath scarce the 
weight of a feather, is transparent as a cloud, and dis- 
solveth in a moment into air.” 

Lucy Ellet here laughed outright, But instantly 
checking herself and looking grave, she replied in a 
mysterious tone, “I have, indeed, a strange associate 
in yonder lady of the mist. And you positively de- 
cline an introduction to her ?” 

“T did not think thou would’st thus seek to destroy 
others as well as thyself, Miss Ellet. Is it through 
thine influence that thy sister has been made acquainted 
with the evil spirit?” 

*‘ Oh, thou fearest for her, dost thou?’ said Lucy, 
mischievously seizing the opportunity of turning the 
conversation. ‘Thou wouldst have her kept stain- 
less from sin in order that she may be thine when thou 
art a man, eh, Frank? Nay, you need not blush, 
though you see I read your heart.” 

Stanley’s thoughts were now completely diverted 
from the first topic of conversation, and talking on 
indifferent subjects, Lucy Ellet and himself entered 
the village. [To be continued. 
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BY HENRY B. HIRST. 





A HaveGHTy, high-born maiden was the Lady Uriel, 
With stately step, majestic mien and royal falcon eyes, 
Whose glory scintillated like auroras in the skies. 


She sat her steed, and held her hawk, and ruled her father’s 
board, 

Among her maidens, like a queen; and all her noble 
guests 

Swore fealty to her beauty, and obeyed her least behests. 


From East to West, from North to South, the wonder of 
her charms 

Had been the theme of troubadours, who sang, with 
many sighs, 

The splendor of her beauty and the grandeur of her eyes. 


From East and West, from North and South, came many 
a gay gallant, 
Like pilgrims to Jerusalem, to worship at her shrine ; 
Aud each one swore that song did wrong to beauty so 
divine. 


All day in panoply of steel these young chivalrous knights 
Strove gracefully and gallantly in deeds of bold emprise, 
Seeking to call down sunny smiles from her imperial 

eyes. 


All night, beneath the icy orbs of the unheeding moon, 
The invisible breath of music filled the castle’s gray 
arcades ; 
But Uriel’s heart replied not to her lovers’ serenades. 


Some sought her father—paladins, whose names for cen- 
turies 

Had sparkled, like a necklace, on the snowy bust of 
fame, 

With hosts of anxious aspirants who struggled for a 
name. 


And haughty merchant-princes, who, in countless argosies, 

Possessed the wealth of Orient Ind, sued humbly at her 
feet ; 

And monarchs put aside command and followed in her 
Surte. 


But all in vain, for Uriel loved none, nor cared to love; 
She only prized her sire and home; she sought no other 
ties ; 
So not a single suitor saw his image in her eyes. 


More beautiful with every moon became the maiden’s face, 
More queenly still her stately step, more luminous her 
eyes, 
Until her lovers thought her charms translations from 
the skies. 


One day, perchance attracted by the maiden’s marvelous 
fame, 
An unknown knight, in humble guise, rode slowly to 
her gate. 
No page, no man-at-arms had he; he came in simple 
State. 


His armor was as dark as night, his tossing plumes were 
black, 





As was his gaunt gigantie steed ;—no arms were on his 
shield— 
Only a deadly night-shade shone upon its ebon field. 


Next day the tournament gave birth to doughty deeds of 
arms, 
For down before the Nameless Knight the lady’s suitors 
went ; 
Aud, strange to say, that Uriel’s eyes now sparkled with 
content. 


Next night a mournful melody swept from the plain below 

And from her oriel, bright as stars, peered Uriel’s lumi- 
nous eyes: 

Her heart made echoes to the strain, and answered it 
with sighs. 


Hunting, or hawking, in the dance when jewels made the 
the hall 
Shine like the heavens on starry evens, the tall and 
shadowy knight 
Followed her form from place to place, as darkness {0!- 
lows light, 


And Uriel’s cheek grew crimson, and Uriel’s glorious eyes 
Shone brighter when his step was heard in palace, of 
on plain, 
Though her other guests shrunk from him with expres- 
sions of disdain. 


For all her father’s titled friends—the lords who sought 
her hand— 
Hated the bold adventurer; but no one spoke a word— 
They only looked their anger ;—they knew he wore 4 
sword. 


And sadly as he came he went, and Uriel’s anxious eyes 
Followed him, step by step, until the distance closed 
their view ; 
And when her guests came once more round, they SW 
them moist with dew. 


And Uriel’s cheek grew pallid, and Uziel’s eyes grew dim, 
And Uriel’s furm grew slender, and her beauty, day by 
day, 
Seemed stricken like the morning moon, and sinking \ 
decay. 


Her father called her to him, and he kissed her icy brow, 
And gave her gentle names; for he saw her mother’s 
eyes d 
Looking pleadingly upon him from her dais in the skies 


peach 


A warm and rosy brightness, like the bloom upon 4 ht in 
ght it 


Blossomed on Uriel’s marble cheek, and the li 
Uriel’s eyes 

Came back at once, like light to stars, when cloud 
left the skies. 


g have 


For Uriel’s sire, forgetting his long ancestral line, 
Consented that his gentle child should wed the 
Jess knight : heif 
What wonder, then, that Uriel’s eyes resumed (he! 
olden light ! 
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_The chapel bells were ringing ; the priest was in his 


place, . 
And the incense clomb in clouds from the censers by his 


side, 
While the organ’s billowy melodies breathed a welcome 


to the bride. 


The princely train came slowly in, for Uriel’s satin 


feet 
Fell fainter on the pavement than the snow-flake on the 


stream, 
As she walked, in silence, by her groom, like a vision 
in a dream. 


But when she reached the altar, grandly, and like a 


sun 

Shone wut the marvelous brightness of her supernatural 
eyes 

So vividly, the aged priest stepped back in mute sur- 
prise! 


But the groom—his eyes shone brighter still, like light- 
ning in the night, 
As he motioned to the monk to expedite the rite ; 
But Uriel’s cheek grew pale again, and her eyes became 
less bright. 


Slowly the priest proceeded, while the organ’s swan-like 
Bong 


OUT OF 





Swept toward the gilded dome and died, and lived and 
died again, 
As the monk in mellow monotones chanted his deep re- 
frain. ma 


The priest was silent: with a sigh the bride sunk on the 
breast 
Of him she loved so wildly, as a bird sinks on its nest, 
As her sire, her bridemaids and her friends around the 
couple prest. 


Suddenly, like an expiring lamp, her large, unusual eyes 
F lashed, and went out, as forward, with a simple rust- 
ling sound, 
The noble Lady Uriel fell lifeless to the ground ! 


The maidens shrieked in terror when she sunk, as through 
a mist, 

For where the bridegroom stood was space—his form was 
gone in air; 

And the lonely sire embraced his child in agonies of de- 
spair! 


From his place behind the railing came the shorn and 
shaven priest, 
And quoth he, while the expectant crowd stood mute 
and held their breath— 
‘Take up the dead: its Nameless Groom was the In- 
visible DEATH.” 


DOORS. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





’T 1s good to be abroad in the sun, 

His gifts abide when day is done ; 

Each thing in nature from his cup 
Gathers a several virtue up; 

The grace within its being’s reach 
Becomes the nutriment of each, 

And the same life imbibed by all 

Makes each most individual : 

Here the twig-bending peaches seek 
The glow that mantles in their cheek— 
Hence comes the Indian-summer bloom 
That hazes round the basking plam, 
And, from the same impartial light, 
The grass sucks green, the lily white. 


Like these the soul, for sunshine made, 
Grows wan and gracile in the shade, 
Her faculties, which God decreed 
Various as Summer’s deedal breed, 

With one sad color are imbued, 

Shut from the sun that tints their blood : 
The shadow of the poet’s roof 

Deadens the dyes of warp and woof; 
Whate’er of ancient song remains 

Has fresh air flowing in its veins, 

For Greece and eldest Ind knew well 
That out of doors, with world-wide swell 
Arches the student’s lawful cell. 


Away, unfruitful lore of books, 
22% 





For whose vain idiom we reject 

The spirit’s mother-dialect, 

Aliens among the birds and brooks, 

Dull to interpret or believe 

What gospels lost the woods retrieve, 

Or what the eaves-dropping violet 
Reports from God, who walketh yet 

His garden in the hush of eve! 

Away, ye pedants city-bred, 

Unwise of heart, too wise of head, 

Who handcuff Art with thus and so, 

And in each other’s foot-prints tread, 
Like those who walk through drifted snow; 
Who, from deep study of brick walls 
Conjecture of the water-falls, 

By six feet square of smoke-stained sky 
Compute those deeps that overlie 

The still tarn’s heaven-anointed eye, 
And, in your earthen crucible, 

With chemie tests essay to spell 

How nature works in field and dell ! 
Seek we where Shakspeare buried gold? _ 
Such hands no charmed witeh-hazel hold ; 
To beach and rock repeats the sea 

The mystic Open Sesame ; 

Old Greylock’s voices not in vain 
Comment on Milton’s mountain strain, 
And cunningly the various wind 
Spenser’s locked music can unbind. 








» 
A NARRATIVE TAKEN FROM THE LIPS OF A MANIAC, 


FANNY. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE H,. BUTLER. 





I am bound 


Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do seald like molten lead. Kine LEar, 


Tuey tell me 1 am mad—mad! No, I am not 
mad! In this den of horror I at least am sane. Rea- 
son bursting from the heavy shackles which would 
press her down to death, now asserts her right—yes— 
I am sane—though they tell me I am mad--mad— 
ha! ha! 

Around me I hear the incoherent ravings of insanity 
—the wild screech and terrific yells of demoniac rage 
as the unhappy wretch dashes against the iron bars 
and tears his very flesh in torture. Bursts of laughter 
echo around my prison walls, and eye-balls red and 
wild glare at me through yonder grating—but J am 
not mad! 

Fanny! Fanny! where are you, my life, my love ! 

Ah-h! now the past comes up before me. Distinct 
as the clouds mirrored in some placid lake do the 
events of my life float by. 

Stay—stay—fleeting images of pleasure and of wo 
—let me trace distinctly as your wavelets sweep over 
my soul the causes which have brought me here ! 

A boyhood spurning parental control. A youth of 
wild, ungoverned passions. These—these—first point 
the path I trod. And whither—ah whither have they 
led me! 

My God—to a mad-house! But I am not mad! 

At twenty, giddy with the possession of uncontrolled 
riches, which, as an only son, fell to me at the death 
of my parents, I plunged wildly within the Maelstrom 
of dissipation, On—on in its soul-destroying vortex I 
was whirled for months—nay, years—madly, blindly, 
Sweeping to my destruction. In a fortunate hour my 
reason, even as now, was restored to me—for remem- 
ber I am not mad! 

I suddenly became disgusted with that which had 
before seeined to me the a// that life was designed for. 
I forsook my gay. companions. I filled my library 
with the choicest books—my walls with the rarest 
paintings—my halls with master-pieces of sculpture. 

I traveled—not to see life in the haunts of folly— 
but the world—poised in the Creator’s hand—to learn 
from her majestic mountains, heaped up to the skies— 
from her mighty rivers—her foaming torrents—from 
the wild cataract and the flaming voleano, the power 
of God—and the insignificance of man! 

It was in Italy, pure land of song, that I first met 
Fanny—the bright, the beautiful star of my destiny. 

Ah, pause memory—pause on this blest vision! 
Pass not too soon from my tortured brain—but for a 
moment stay, and soothe me into forgetfulness of all 
save Fanny and love! 

A wasting malady had brought the father of Fanny 








from the bleak climate of Canada to the pure skies an¢ 
genial airs of Italy, in the flattering hope that health 
would once more invigorate his feeble frame—and 
she, ministering angel, came with him. 

The lily is not purer than was the soul of Fanny— 
nor the rose more beautiful than her cheek. She had 
been nurtured in the lap of indulgence—heaven’s 
breath scarce allowed to fan her brow—her delicate 
foot to touch the earth. 

And I—I won this peerless one to be my bride! 

Has Heaven aught in store for the blessed can rival 
that rapturous moment when I called Fanny mine! 
Fanny! Fanny! where are you now, my beautiful, 
my injured wife? And I—where am I—the tenant of 
a mad-house—the companion of maniacs—but I am 
not mad—no, not mad! 

We laid her father, in the sleep of death, among the 
vine-clad hills, and then to my native shores I brought 
my lovely bride. 

She was my idol, and at her feet I worshiped. 

But a day of reverses came. The riches which | 
had foolishly deemed inexhaustible I found were melt- 
ing like the morning dew. Too late I saw the ruinous 
tendency of the life I had led. To retrieve if possible 
my sinking fortunes, I plunged deeply into speculations 
—seizing eagerly the wild, visionary schemes of art{tl 
or misguided men—and so lost all! 

I had studiously concealed the truth from poo 
Fanny, hoping even yet to seize some golden oppor 
tunity to re-create a mine of wealth. But now the 
fatal fact must be told—poor, poor Fanny! 

Like an angel she listened to me. She soothed my 
grief, and hushed my self-reproach by her embraces. 
Never had I Joved her so well—never had she ap 
peared to me in a light so beautiful. 

Thus the sharpest wound was healed—and the los 
of wealth for a time scarce heeded. 

The necessity of doing something for our suppor 
pressed upon me, and my angel wife encourage! 
my efforts. I sought employment from those agai"! 
whom wealth had barred my doors, and whom 
in my exaltation I scarce deigned to acknowledge— 
but now my pride was gone, and for Fanny’s sake 
I sought from them to earn my daily bread. I ob- 
tained a lucrative business, and for a time W* 
happy, for I was still enabled to place my deares' 
Fanny above want—even to surround her with some 
few of the luxuries with which her young life hed 
been crowned. 

But soon a new fear begat itself. I found my healt 
rapidly declining. The life of pleasure I had led, 
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the shock lately sustained by my reverse of fortune, 
had materially injured a constitution naturally nervous 
and weak. What was to become of my poor Fanny 
in the event of my death! Upon this one thought I 
brooded despondingly. My exertions even for our 
present support were paralyzed—my health suffered 
more and more—my form wasted, and my counte- 
nance became so changed that even my best friends 
scarce recognized me. 

Shall I go on! Shall I call up the monster-fiend that 
awoke me from my misery, only to plunge me by de- 
grees into horrors deeper than the pit of hell! 

“ Ay, gibe and grin at me, fiend! I defy younow— 
you have accomplished your worst—there is not a 
deed more damnable left for me todo! ha! ha! you 
would drive me mad—you say I am—but, fiend, I am 
not mad ! 

One morning a friend came into my office. With 
my elbows resting on my desk, and my hands support- 
ing my aching temples, I sat brooding over the one 
dark thought, which, like an incubus, pressed upon 
my brain. 

Townsend was an old acquaintance—one whom I 
loved and trusted—but I am now convinced he was no 
other than the Devil, who had come to tempt me here 
—here amid the rattling of chains and shrieks of wo! 

“Cheer up, Denton—cheer up, my man—what ails 
you?” he cried, gaily slapping me on the back. 

“Townsend, I am miserable,” I replied. ‘“ My 
wife—my poor wife—my angel Fanny, what is to be- 
come of her? Were she less kind—less sympa- 
thizingly affectionate, I might perhaps be less sensitive 
for the future. Poor girl! I feel I shall not live long, 
and then—ah, Townsend, must her delicate frame 
bear fatigue—her tender hands be forced to labor !”? 

“ Tut—tut, man—all nonsense, I tell you,”’ answered 
| my friend. “If you have a mind to die, so be it~ 
but I have come in on purpose to suggest to youa 
means by which you can secure to Mrs. Denton not 
only a competence but comparative wealth.” 

“How! how!” I exclaimed, eagerly interrupting 
him and starting to my feet—* only tell me, and I will 
forever bless you !?? 

“Why, my dear fellow, the simplest thing in the 
world—you have only to get your life insured !”” cried 
the tempter. 

“How—my life insured !” I echoed. 

“To be sure—come go with me to some responsible 
office, and insure your life for three, five, or ten thou- 
sand dollars, as you please. You will only have to 
+, pa ee mere trifle in comparison, and 

» my dear fe 
would ‘ isis “ Prien ee ve he et 
be benefited by your demise.” ak ioniogss NERO 

“ My dear friend,” said I : : 

“ eden edie »’ Said I, warmly embracing him, 
inineiabintal ” or thank you for your suggestion 
tn bnelicicas y my heart already feels lightened of half 

n't let us lose a moment’s time—let me 


secure to my : 
plenary. dear Fanny an independence, and then I 
may die in peace 1” 


“Tam read 
Such a laugh ! 
my brain—jt echoe 


y,” replied Townsend with a gay laugh. 
It yet rings in my ear—it pierces 
8 from corner to corner of this dis- 





mal cell—it rattles like a serpent through the straw on 
which my worn body rests—but—it cannot drive me 
mad ! 

In less than an hour the business was accomglished, 
and the policy in my hands, by which, in the event of + 
my death before the expiration of the year, I secured 
to my dear wife the sum of ten thousand dellars—and 
feeling happier than I had done for months, I sought 
my home. 

My charming Fanny met me with a sweet kiss, and 
her watchful eyes soon read in mine that joy I was 
eager to speak. 

“ Ah, my dearest Henry,” she said, caressing me, 
“T see you have good news for me—what is it has 
brought back the long banished smiles to your dear 
face?” 

“ Wait until we are alone, my dearest,”’ 1 answered, 
for our ove servant was then placing dinner on the 
table, “ and then I will tell you why it is that I am so 
happy.” 

No sooner therefore was our meal ended and the 
servant retired than drawing Fanny on my knee, and 
tenderly embracing her, I related the events of the 
morning. 

But instead of sharing my happiness, as I imagined 
she would, she grew paler and paler as I proceeded, 
and finally throwing her arms around my neck she 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

“ Harry, how cruel to talk to me of riches which 
can only be mine through your death! Heny—Henry, 
do you think so meanly of me—would not every dollar 
speak to my soul as from the grave of all I hold dear. 
I will die with you, my husband—but I beseech of you 
—I pray you by all our love to give up that hateful 
policy—no good will result from it !” 

Was her angel voice prophetic ! 

Would to God I had obeyed her—then these chains 
would not confine me—but I am not mad—no—not 
mad ! 

I could not but admit her reasoning to be perfectly 
natural—just such as one migh expect from a young, 
loving heart—for it is a bitter thought that by the death 
of our souls’ idols worldly comforts-are to be granted 
us! And does not this tend to harden the feelings of 
the survivor—to erush the sensibilities, and render 
them insensible to those holy influences which come 
to the sincere mourner—turning sorrow into joy— 
mourning into gladness! nay, does it not produce sel- 
fishness and'‘unrighteous wishes, even before death! 

Life Insurance! Ay, write it, fiend, in letters of 
flame, and seal it with the blood of sacrifice! ha—ha! 
you would scorch my brain—but you cannot—it is 
seared—seared ! 

[The reader must recollect this is the speech of a 
madmati—for certainly no sane person can deny or 
doubt the immense benefits daily arising from the 
noble institution of Life Insurance. In the case of 
this poor wretch, it would seem that the sudden loss 
of wealth acting upon a mind unhealthy from youthful 
excesses, and shattered by illness, had produced a 
morbidness upon which any chimera long dwelt upon, 
no matter in what shape it appeared, might at length 
impel to insanity—indeed, the very fancy brooded 
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over, that Fanny in the event of his death would be- 
come a beggar, had already driven him, as we have 
seen, to the verge of madness when his friend advised 
the lifginsurance, and it is easy to conceive how the 
/ re-action from despondency to joy might, in the sickly 
state of his mind, have produced the lamentable re- 
sult. Whatever, therefore, the unhappy Denton utters 
in his delirium against that institution for whose bless- 
ings the widow and the fatherless daily offer up pray- 
ers of thankfulness, must be considered only as the 
ravings of insanity.] 

I labored in every way to do away the prejudices of 
my darling Fanny. I pictured to her in the strongest 
language what would be her wretched situation, left 
friendless and penniless by my death, and little by 
little she yielded to my arguments, and conversed 
calmly, though with an air of touching sadness, upon 
the subject. 

My heart thus relieved of the burthen so long op- 
pressing it, I became cheerful. My sighs and melan- 
choly no longer grieved the tender sympathies of 
Fanny, and as in my happiness her own was found, 
what wonder her gayety soon outmeasured mine. In- 
deed one would have thought we were possessed of 
all the treasures of the earth, we were so happy. And 
what are the treasures earth can boast to equal love 
and contentment! I know it—ah, I know it—for these 
treasures were once mine—but they are gone—gone 
I say—ha! do you mock me, fiend—do you laugh at 
my agony! 

This state of bliss soon ended. 

The demon came—whispering words which turned 
my heart to ice, and set my brain on fire! 

I began to look jealously upon poor Fanny’s uniform 
cheerfulness—well may she laugh—well may she 
sing, urged the demon—what care has she for the 
future—she is provided for—true, you are near death 
—what of that—wont it shower down gold upon her 
—ha—ha—ha! She will turn from your grave with a 
smile, and revel in the proceeds of—A Life Insurance ! 

From that hour I grew suspicious of every thing my 
poor wife said or did—ter every action was scanned, 
every word translated to meet my own bitter jealousy. 
I became moody, rude, fretful—nay, harsh to my angel 
Fanny, and if, when I saw her tears, and her cheek 
turn pale at my cruelty, my heart moved with pity, 
the demon with a hideous laugh would ery “ cocka- 
trtce—she only weeps and wishes you were dead.” 

One day I came home with a violent headache and 
threw myself upon the sofa. Fanny stole to my side 
with a step so noiseless and gentle I heard her not, and 
kneeling down she parted the hair from my fevered 
brow, and kissed my closed eye-lids. 

“Dear Henry, can I do any thing for you?” she 
softly murmured. ‘“ You are sick—your hands are 
hot, and your cheek feverish—tell me what I can do 
for you, dearest ?” 

I made her no answer—but I glared upon her with 
such a look that she trembled and turned pale—then 
once more stooping over me until her golden ringlets 
touched my cheek, she said again— 

* Henry, let me send for a physician—indeed you 
must.” 





— 


“Ha, wretch! traitress!”’ I cried, suddenly starting 
up and pushing her from me with Violence— yo, 
would have the work finished soon—eh! Yoy would 
soon put me under ground if you could, woman!” 

“ Henry! Henry ” cried Fanny, with a look whic) 
is fastened on my brain—and with a convyuls 
she sank fainting upon the floor. 

In a moment all my affection returned. | hung over 
her insensible form—I kissed her pale lips—I besougiy 
her to forgive me. I bathed her temples—I called he; 
by every endearing name. - At last she opened he 
eyes, and catching her to my breast I wept my om. 
tritition. I added falsehood to my infamy—attributing 
the words [ had uttered to the effeets of opium taken 
to relieve a raging tooth-ache. 

The dear girl believed me, and with a sweet angelic 
smile forgave, and blamed herself for being so easily 
disturbed. . 

We passed the evening happily, and for several days 
my jealousy slumbered. 

But again the demon got possession of me, and again 
my infernal suspicions goaded me almost to madness. 
Why didI not go mad! See how the fiends mock 
me, and with their fleshless fingers point at me, cry: 
ing—* You are mad xow—but no—no—I am not mad! 

It was a lovely day in October. I had walked out 
far from city haunts. The pure breath of heaven 
cooled my fevered brain—my pulse beat less wildly, 
until by degrees a sweet serenity crept over me. | 
thought of Fanny—of her love—of the patience and 
forbearance with which she had met my cruel treat: 
ment of her. My heart bled for her, and tears of pity 
bedewed my cheek. 

Once more I sought my home. It was long sirce! 
had offered my injured Fanny any of those kind atten- 
tions it should be a husband’s pride and pleasure, a 
well as his duty, to bestow—but in this softened, su- 
dued moment I resolved to take her to ride—the day 
was so lovely, the air so bland, it would do her good. 

I entered the house—and the demon stole in by my 
stde—though I felt him not. I ran up stairs—Fany 
was not in her room, so again I went below, and was 
about to enter the parlor, when the words “life 
surance” met my ear. It was the voice of Fantly. 
“Ha!” cried the demon, grasping my heart in bs 
sharp talons, and wringing it until my life’s blood 
seemed bursting out—‘ ha! do you hear!” 

Unperceived we stole into the room—the demon and 
I. Fanny was in earnest conversation with a fem#e 
friend, whose husband I knew to be wasting away" 
a consumption. Tears stood in the beautiful eye ° 
Fanny—while her friend held her handkerchief to het 
face as if in deep grief. Their conversation W% low 
—the only words I could catch were those I a 
named. My wife grew more earnest as she proceed 
—her companion removed her handkerchief and i 
peared to listen intently—she even smiled—and © ca 
Fanny—and again the words “life insurance” bis 
through my brain! ’ . 

This was proof enough. My artful wile nar 
doubt setting forth to her friend the pleasures a 
would reap from my death, and that when a 


ive groan 





she 
placed in the tomb—then, and only then, should 
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begin to enjoy life! And not only was she thus 
wickedly anticipating my death, but she was also en- 
couraging this worthy friend of hers to take advantage 
of this same institution, instigated and supported by 
the Evil One, to secure to herself a good round sum 
of money, and a round sum of enjoyment. 

Perhaps they were even then devising means to 
murder us! So said the demon. 

I could bear no more. I rushed upon them /ise a 
maniac. 

“Vile, unfeeling wretches!” I exclaimed, “ is it 
thus you plot and plan for the death of your husbands! 
Is it thus you form schemes for reveling in the ill- 


deserved wealth which may then be yours! With 


suppressed laughter you would close the coffin-lid, and 
dance over our scarce cold remains, shouting, Ho-ho- 
ho! for the merry Life Insurance ! 

Before I had done speaking, poor Fanny was 
stretched senseless upon the floor, while frightened 
and amazed her companion fled the room. 

And so did I. Leaving my wife in a state of insen- 
sibility, I flew to my chamber. I raved and tore like a 
madman—but remember, I was not mad! No, it was 
not madness—for madness utters it knows not what, 
and memory takes no heed; but J—I knew all—no, I 
was not mad—I am not mad! 

From that day [ saw poor Fanny’s heart was broken, 
She breathed no complaint—she uttered no reproach, 
not even from those languid eyes which ever beamed 
on me with so much tenderness—wretch, infamous 
wretch that 1 was; but I saw the fatal blow was given. 
And I also saw, with a fiendish joy, that she was 


|afraid of me—yes, afraid—ha! ha! She thought me 


mad—me ! How I reveled in this idea; what gambols 
I held with my demon, in my joy that I could affright 
her timid soul—how I gloried in it! Her monomany 
was such a farce, to believe me mad! I knew she 
would die sooner than complain of my treatment—and 
the demon shouted ‘ Take your revenge now for the 
happiness she expects from your death ; give ten thou- 
sand deathly stabs to her heart by your unkindness, for 
the ten thousand dollars she will finger! Leave her 
no peace—waste her to a skeleton, and then—/et her 
enjoy the Life Insurance—ha! ha!” 
Sometimes I resolved I would live until the day the 
Polley expired, and then die—cheat her at last. 
There were seasons, however, when I threw off the 
mask of the madman—for, remember, [ was notmad— 
When I would take my Fanny to my arms with love 
ae when I would entreat her to forgive me, 
ve with her true woman’s heart she would bless 


B Me and pardon my guilt toward her. 


Fi the on of February the policy on my life would 
% aa or some weeks I had been uniformly kind 
Bim 2 7 wife. The demon had departed for a 
th fi » but you may be sure he was not far off. As 

€ irst of the month drew near she became more 


*heerfy]— " 
B “heerful—her step was lighter, and a smile, as of old, 


gree: around her sweet mouth. 
he - the afternoon of the 3ist of January that I 
anny to my bosom as I reclined upon the sofa, 


a d . ° 
“ carelessly playing with her beautiful ringlets as I 
spoke, said, 





“Do you know, dearest Fanny, the policy on my 
life expires to-morrow, and yet you see here I am hale 
and hearty—what a pity !”’ « 

“ Thank God, my dear Henry, that you are so !” she 
replied, tenderly embracing me, “thank God!’ and 
tears glistened on her long curling lashes. 

* Shall I renew it, Fanny?’ I asked smiling in her face. 

“ Oh no, Henry, not for worlds—if you love me, do n’t 
renew it!’’ she cried, slipping from my arms upon her 
knees, and pressing my head to her bosom. ‘“ Oh, my 
dear Henry, you know not the agony I have suffered 
from that simple act of yours, done in all love and 
kindness to me—no, Henry, don’t renew it!’’ she 
added, while a shudder passed over her. 

“ Ah,” whispered the demon, tugging at my heart- 
strings till they snapped, “is not she a good actress— 
how well she feigns; she weeps, don’t she—but it is 
because you are not in the church-yard !”’ 

For the first time I paid no heed to the demon, but 
kissing my darling Fanny, and promising I would 
comply with her wishes, I withdrew to my office. 

That evening—-little did I think it was to be my last 
with my beloved—my angel wife—my last—last— 
last! 

Ay, howl, ye mocking fiends! gibe and chatter, and 
clap your hands with hellishjoy ! shriek to my burning 
brain, “ Jt was the last !’"? What care I—you cannot 
drive me mad! 

That evening we were so happy—we talked of the 
future, we reared temples of happiness wherein our 
days were to be spent—but the demon set his foot upon 
them, and lo, they were dashed to pieces, and in an 
instant I was transformed from the tender, loving hus- 
band to the maniac—but I was not mad. 

I turned upon my wife with the demon’s eyes. She 
grew suddenly pale. She went to the side-board and 
poured out a glass of wine; she brought it to me and 
said timidly, ‘ Will you drink this, Henry?” 

I dashed it from her hand—I struck her a blow! 
Heavens! why was not my arm paralyzed! and cried 
in a voice of fury, 

“ Wretch ! murderess !—would you poison me !”’ 

Fanny stood for a moment transfixed with wo un- 
utterable—it was too deep for tears; then taking the 
lamp, she slowly, slowly left the room, casting back 
upon me a look so full of grief—of pity. 

In a few moments I softly followed her up stairs—I 
gently pushed ¢ pen the door of our sleeping chamber. 
She did not hear my approach. She was kneeling by 
the bedside, her white hands uplifted in prayer. Yes, 
she was praying—praying God for me—praying Him 
to restore my reason, to remove the darkness from my 
mind! My reason !—ha—ha—how I chuckled as I 
listened. 

I threw myself on the bed without speaking, and 
was soon asleep, or feigning to, be so—narrowly 
watching, meanwhile, every motion of Fanny, for the 
demon whispered, she meant to kill me to save the 
Life Insurance! 

She did not undress, but sat for a while in a large 
easy chair. Sometimes she wept, sometimes she 
seemed engaged in prayer. 

“ Kill—kili—hill !”" I muttered, as if in sleep. 
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She started—her eye-balls dilated with terror. She 
rose quickly from her seat, as if to fly; but the next 
moment she softly approached the bed, her counte- 
nance changing from terror to pity. 

‘‘My poor, poor Henry—God help thee!’’ she 
murmured. 

She then cautiously stepped across the room and 
caretully examined the windows, to see if they were 
fastened. She then took down my pistols. I knew 
they were not loaded; she, too, appeared to recollect 
it, and gently replaced them. With a timid step she 
next approached the bureau and opened my dressing- 
ease, glancing uneasily at the bed as she did so. Good 
heavens! what was she about to do! 

Ah, I knew—though I cunningly closed my eyes and 
lay still—still—she could not make me believe she was 
only anxious to put all dangerous weapons from the 
power of a madman—no—no, I knew better ! 

She drew forth a razor—and then softly, softly, 
softly, she turned from the bureau and— 

But I waited for no more. With a horrible ery I 
sprung from the bed, and with one bound stood before 





= 


her. I snatched the razor from her hand—] wayed jj 
shining blade in triumph, 

“ Wretch—murderess !”’ 1 cried. 

““T attempted to seize her—she eluded my grasp, and 
ran shrieking from the room. I rushed wildly after her, 
shouting madly down the stairs—through the hall. [ say 
her white garments asshe sprung through the street-doo,. 
“ On—on—after her—after her!” cried the demon, 

But strong men seized me; they bound me wih 
cords—they called me mad—they brought me here— 
they shut me up with maniacs ; but I am not mad—1o, 
no, no—not mad! 3 

The demon, with a fiendish joy, whispers, “Fanny 
was an angel—Fanny was innocent—that [| have 
killed her !”’ 

Fanny ! Fanny! Fanny—where are you? Come to 
me, my love! No, she will not come! the fiends are 
keeping her from me! Ah, I see them as they wind 
themselves around her delicate form—break from them, 
my angel—my wife, come to me! See! she too laughs 
and mocks my groans! Now—now I am, indeed, 
growing mad—mad! 
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BY MES. E. 
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From the deep heart of Wo went up a groan 
That, piercing the cerulean vault of heaven, 

Found access to the great Eternal’s throne, 
Amid the prayers of such as are forgiven :— 


When, from that throne—where none but seraph’s gaze, 
And only they as reverent worshipers— 

Like lightning through th’ empyrean did blaze 
A mandate writ in shining characters! 


And then a spirit meek, yet pure as snow, 

The mission craved, and swiftly winged to earth, 
Where, in the modest form of woman, lo! 

That angel took a new, terrestrial birth ! 


The form was woman’s—but the voice that spoke 
To love’s key-note attuned—the dauntless heart— 

The smile, that on Wo’s night like morning broke, 
Were still the angel’s—still of Heaven a part. 


And when the man of crime that eye beheld, 
And felt the power of that transforming smile, 

Beneath sin’s iron breastwork beat and swelled 
The heart that seemed in contrast doubly vile. 


Next to that glance of calm divinity, 
Through which the Saviour’s eye could guilt disarm, 
Was her mild look, from human passion free, 
Subduing evil by its silent charm. 


And as Christ’s voice made frantic demons flee, 
Or lulled the raging elements at will ; 
So her soft tone made discord harmony, 
And frenzied minds obeyed its ‘‘ peace, be still!” 


She through the dungeon’s gloom did fearless grope— 
Herself a light that on the sufferer gleamed— 


As if the day-star of celestial Hope 
Serenely through his grated window beamed. 


The eye, whose intellectual ray obscured, 
Had fixed on vacancy its soulless stare, 
Grew lucid from a spirit reassured 
In faith and trust, through Mercy’s brooding care. 


The ear, that only jarring sounds had heard, 
Now, listening to Love’s heavenly dialect, 
Was moved, as when an exile’s heart is stirred 

By native tones, ’mid strangeness and neglect. 


And Madness soothed, coherently replied— 
The arm resistant raised, submissive fell, 

And sunken eyes, by burning anguish dried, 
Grew moist again from feeling’s latent well. 


Chaotic Intellect took Beauty’s shape 
At the omnipotence of gentle speech, 
And hands unbound, exulting in escape, 


iced ba 
Wrought works that taste to saner minds might tei? 


Oh, wondrous power of holy, heaven-born Love: 
Whose spirit, in that woman’s humble form, 

Doth noiseless yet ’mid human suffering move, 
Unchecked by frenzy’s strife, or passion’s storm. 


And when her mission to this earth shall end— 
When love’s pure essence seeks its native heave”: 
Her glory there the angels’ shall transcend, 
And loftier place than theirs to her be given. 


jnsanl'y 


jects of isd! 
* Some of the most ungovernable subjects Oy id. 
have been so changed in a few days, by the soothing 


ness of Miss Dix, as to execute various articl 
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GODS AND 


MORTALS. 


BY A, K. GARDNER, M.D., AUTHOR OF ‘OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES,”’ 





Monpay 19th of March, 1849, was one of those beau- 
tiful days which make Spring so delightful. The 
smiles of nature never appear more charming than 
when they expel the frowns of winter. At the time 
above-mentioned, the world had just thrown off its 
fleecy mantle, preparatory to making a new toilet for 
the coming season. One would have imagined that 
the wardrobe of mother earth was very scantily pro- 
vided, for the day previous her soiled coat of snow was 
sent to the washerwoman, who had employed the 
whole twenty-four hours in soaking the poor garment, 
scouring it with sand, and drenching it with continual 
showers of rain-water, so that when finally in a state 
to hang up to dry, scarcely a patch could be found, and 
those not apparently much benefited by its severe 
laundress. Mother Earth was surely in a most unfor- 
tunate state! Her old clothes not come home from the 
wash, and the new ones not ready to put on. She de- 
termined at first to lie a-bed till one or the other were 
ready for use. But Dame Luna was then mistress, 


f and absolutely refused to harbor such an impoverished 


individual. “ Credit, indeed !”? she echoed. “ To trust 
you [ shall truly be a Luna-tic.”” You should have 
seen this individual, as she stood with arms akimbo, in 
the fullness of her pride. Her face pale with anger, 
and her eyes losing their usual mildness, glared forth 
upon our unfortunate mother. None could account 
for this unwonted spirit. Some of the fixed stars, 
however, very different from our M. P.’s, who some- 
limes sleep on their posts, had noticed Mistress Luna 
walking in the Milky Way; and it was charitably sup- 
posed that she had been taking a little too much of the 
celebrated punch of that locality. These celestial M. 
P.’shad winked at the matter, and hence all the trouble. 
Hinc ille lachryme. 

The irate Luna was inflexible. In spite of all that 
could be said, she persisted in turning our mother out 
of the house, 

Think of the mortification of our common parent, 
‘tanding on the threshold of night, without a rag to 
cover her nakedness. Just then came Aurora on her 
morning’s work to put out the gas. Her beautiful 
lace and neck were covered with crimson blushes, as 
she discovered the situation of our poor mother Earth. 

: Hide yourself quickly,”’ she cried, “ for Phoebus is 
coming, riding in the chariot of day.” 
ae mother had for some time carried ona 
Pay = _ him. She called him Apollo in 
i PEP: ares but for some time there had been 
ee etwoun them. He was of a warm and 
sie Pa ce and fond of having every thing 
whieh “a wih He objected to her white dress, 
Siege 4 — to reflect upon his taste. It is 

8 colorless robe, with only a few green 








pine sprigs upon it, did give mother rather a frigid and 
puritanical air. If he should be so offended at this 
dress, she thought, though a gay youth, I fear me much 
he will be greatly scandalized at seeing me with none. 

Aurora’s lantern, by good fortune, showed to my 
mother a little strip of Crocuses, with which she hastily 
covered her bosom. It was truly a scanty scarf— 
merely a pattern of the spring fashions, which the 
manufacturer had sent on in advance of the season for 
a specimen—nevertheless it was some protection. Her 
benumbed form she wrapped in a rosy mist, which 
was found overhanging the horizon, and by the time 
that Mr. Apollo, Hyperion Pheebus, came up, she was 
in a most delightful demi-jour ready to receive him. 
Mr. Phoebus was entranced ; and, to tell the truth, our 
mother was warmed up at his presence. 

From that time an ardent attachment commenced. 
Throwing aside the mists of formality, and the fogs of 
prejudice, they appeared imbued with a mutual spirit, 
created for one another, and shortly after parson Sum- 
mer united them together in the happiest of states. 

I have described to you the proceedings of celestials ; 
but we mortals have a commonplace way of doing up 
these little matters, far more interesting to us to my 
fancy. A ferry crossed—a short trip in the cars, and 
we are landed in the centre of a charming neighboring 
city. A bright sky and balmy air give vivacity, and 
life, and joy to all. Still a step further, where the tall 
spire casts its lengthened shadow across the way. 

We enter the church, and many colored lights from 
diamond panes shed a mellowed hue around. Its oaken 
benches are filled with the smiling faces of friends and 
neighbors. There are few greetings for us, and the 
solemnity of the place, and the occasion, have an oppor- 
tunity to exert that influence which the most thought- 
less cannot entirely escape in a similar situation. 

A moment longer and the organ’s roll announces the 
entrance of the surpliced priest. The pure lawn be- 
speaks respect for the unspotted character of the man 
of God. And now a general rustle of dresses and 
smothered whispers say that the bridal party approach. 
The gentle bride whose color rivals the hue of the 
camelias that adorn her jetty hair, leans on the arm of 
one who henceforth is to be her all in all—for whom 
she leaves parents, family, friends, home and country. 
Is it strange that the cheek is blanched and the eye 
moist? His is a firm step and a manly form, anda 
gentle eye. Affection looks out at every glance, while 
pride and good-fortune rejoice together. “ Happy is 
the bride that the sun shines upon,” runs the adage. 
But the sun is not more ominous for good, than the 
mutual affection which gilds all around with its beams. 
Next comes the sister, whose sympathies, from near- 
ness of age and common interests are strongest, her 
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warm heart evincing itself by a hurried breath and a 
nervous step. Behind follow the dear friends of her 
youth, whose path so long the same, now separates, and 
the only brother, on whom falls the hope of the family, 
its perpetuated name, future reputation, and influence. 

Now as they kneel about the altar, while parents, 
sisters, friends, stand silent around, one wish animates 
all that “God may have them in his holy keeping.” 
The service goes on. Those pledges of mutual love 
and fidelity—oaths, not lightly to be taken, never to be 
broken—vows, registered in heavea by the Great Je- 
hovah, the almighty witness—are said. The warm- 
hearted father gives away the bride. The ring—the 
benediction—and again the fresh air salutes us. The 
most important of all earthly rites is finished. It isa 
solemn occasion. Those who have passed through this 
seene, are forced to recall it to themselves, to examine 
if they have kept the faith—to make good resolutions 
for the future. To the younga lesson is given. Thought- 
fulness is compelled to the importance of proper care 
in the selection of a partner, so that inclination and 
duty may go hand in hand together. The rolling peals 
of the organ grow fainter and fainter behind us. 

Still another scene. A lordly mansion, whose wide- 
oped doors invite our entrance. From the sanctity of 
the church, the sanctuary of home receives us. The 
voices of friends and the merry laugh greet our ears. 
All is gay and joyous. Out of the pale of the church 
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the lovely bride, with blushing cheeks, receives the 
envious congratulations of her friends. 





The table that groaned with the feast now Yields 

rich supplies. The wassail bowl spreads gayet 

y 
around. But hush! the clang of glasses, and the busy 
tongues are stilled. A manly voice, with mellowed 
cadence, reads a heartfelt epithalamium—an ode jy. 
coming a laureat—to the health and prosperity of the 
young couple. 

The occasion was indeed worthy of the brilliant 
pen of the gifted authoress. Its reading produced 
various effects upon its auditors. Some wondered 
its beauty, some were impressed with the honor done. 
Those of sensibility wiped their overflowing eyes 
wondering whether it was the intrinsic beauty of the 
poem or its peculiar appropriateness that so moved 
them. All felt its influence, for the children of the 
heart, like the carrier-pigeons, fly always to their ne 
tive home, 

A toast! a toast! To the bride and the poetess-. 
and on went the feast. 

The hour for separation approaches. The rolling 
ocean is to divide the daughter from her tender mother, 
beloved father, and friends. Their pangs of parting 
cast the only gloom upon the occasion. But nowall 
is over. The business of every day life, with its 
noise, and bustle, and heartlessness, is again resumed. 
The scenes just described have left their subjects of 
contemplation too lightly treated in this day of frivolity 


its 


and Fourierism, viz., the sacredness and respons 


bilities of marriage, and the affectionate devotedness 
of loving, trusting woman. 





INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 





BY ENNA DUVAL. 





Turover the night’s weary vigils 
My pulse doth keep time 

With the clock’s never ceasing 
And passionless chime. 

Sweet Hope with my spirit 
In daylight doth dwell, 

But Sadness at nightfall 
Weaves o’er me her spell. 


In the twilight of dream-land 
Dear forms hover near, 

And their sweet, tender love tones 
Sooth each rising fear. 

Come, come to my pillow, 
Thou dreamy-eyed Sleep! 

For thou bringest with thee 
Charms potent and deep. 


Through my casement the moon beams, 
I look on the sky, 

And my fancy there pictures 
Sleep’s form soaring high. 

1 see in the white clouds 
Her head drooping low, 

Her thin, trailing garments, 

Her poppy-bound brow. 





She is queen of the dream-land, 
That pure, blest retreat: 
And the loved that are parted 
In spirit there meet. 
Come, come to my pillow, 
Thou poppy-crowned queen ! 
Bear off my sad spirit, 
Of Hope let it dream. 


Cruel Love by my pillow 
Keeps hovering near : 

Of the absent he murmurs— 
Quick starts the sad tear. 

I know that the fluttering 
Of his tiny wing 

Drives away the dear forms 
Sleep only can bring. 


For with sleep come the loved ones, 
In dream-land we meet, 

And our spirits there mingling, 
Hold commune most sweet. 

Come, come to my pillow, 
Thou poppy-crowned queen ! 

And bring to my spirit 

Sweet Hope’s soothing dream 
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Iw the midst of a beautiful valley on the Rhine, known 
as the “Vale of Peace,”’ stood the cottage of an honest 
peasant. The lofty mountains, with their woody sides, 
seemed to shut out every thing but peace and con- 
tentment. A bubbling brook ran close by the cottage- 
door, and sweet-scented flowers grew along its sides. 
Merry birds sung sweetly the live-long day, and un- 
affrighted, built their nests around the peasant’s door. 
It was as if Paradise had been restored. Well might 
Peace love such a dwelling-place. Here the peasant 
had lived for years in the enjoyment of that quiet con- 
tentment which only peasants know. Every year he 
had reaped his unblighted grain, and gathered his 
purple grapes. No cruel wolf entered his sheep-fold, 
no disease carried off his cattle. For the fairies of the 
valley delighted to protect him, and would only do him 
good. Often would they come by moonlight, and play 
their merry pranks near the cottage, and he would 
wake and lie listening to their joyous shouts, blessing 
them in his heart. 

Often would they work while he was sleeping, and 
in the morning peep from their hiding-places, and 
laugh at his surprise at what they had done for him. 
And it seemed as if one half their merry lives was 
spent in making the peasant and his good wife happy. 
Thus the years had passed, and they had lived in quiet, 
wanting nothing but the merry shouts of childhood to 
make their happiness complete. Soon this joy came 
also, and a prattling daughter was added to their house- 
hold. Loud were the fairies’ rejoicings, and long their 
dances on Minna’s birth-night. The rising moon had 
Just begun to cast the long shadows of the mountains 
over the quiet valley, and its white light was just strug- 
sling through the silent tree-tops, when the fairy-queen 
‘summoned her elfin band to their bower. And well 
might fairies choose sych a retreat. Myriad wild-rose 
vines, that had crept up the trunks of the trees, met 
overhead, and formed the fairy hall. The vine-leaves 
Pe the branches were so thickly entwined, that even 
™ sunbeams could find no place to enter. Each side 
“oped gently down to the murmuring fountain which 
sushed forth from the midst, gladdening every thing 
with its coolness. The air was filled with the fra- 
srance of the roses as the wind stirred lightly amongst 
Peart: The humming-birds built their nests in 
hear re fed upon its sweets, for the fairies love 
st den 7 ae Here would the fairy band repose 
his cass 4 a a time, when working away from 
Hes kon rn the peasant heard their merry songs 
sun Went i the murmur of the forest. And when the 

‘nt down, he would hasten home, loving them 

more than ever, 
Bi hey assembled, while their queen addressed 
his isten, fairies. This night brings on its 
: the peasant, and a wel- 
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MINNA. 





BY W. 8. SOUTHGATE. 


come care to us. Ye have long guarded this our 
valley against the coming of hurtful spirits; ye have 
many a fairy-circle in it, where ye sport in the moon- 
light dance ; but to-night brings your greatest joy. Ye 
truly love the forest, the valley, and the peasant; but 
now Minna is your chief delight. Ye three spirits, 
Love, Virtue, and Peace be ever with her, nor once 
forsake her. And ye, Grace and Beauty, preside at 
her birth. Now hence to the valley, for the moonlight 
waits.”” And to the valley they did go—scampering, 
flying, tumbling, and rolling, like so many dried leaves 
before a whirlwind. And all that night were they re- 
joicing, nor ceased till the dawning light heralded the 
approaching sun. And now the once lonely cottage 
echoes all day with the childish laughter of Minna. 
And the peasant toils daily in the valley with a lighter 
heart than ever. The good wife’s soul overflows with 
a mother’s joy. For the three spirits, Love, Virtue, 
and Peace abide with them. 

Years passed, and with them fled the childhood of 
Minna. The little sporting fawn had become a stately 
deer. Her joyous girlhood had slipped away, and wo- 
manhood found her still playing by the silvery brook, as 
pure in heart as its own clear water. The twin fairies, 
Grace and Beauty, were ever with her. And all the 
fairies so loved her, that they had once even taken her 
to their sacred bower. 

And now many noble knights had heard of the beauty 
of the peasant’s daughter, and many desired to see her. 
But one, the good knight Edchen, determined to seek 
her hand, for a spirit seemed to whisper to him, that 
she was destined to be his. One day as she sat singing 
by the brook, twining wild-roses and lilies in her hair, 
she looked up, and lo! a manly knight gazing upon her. 
She started to her feet, and like a surprised deer, stood 
wondering at the sight. And the renowned knight 
Edchen, for he it was that stood before her, was as- 
tonished at her beauty, For she seemed to him more 
like an angel or the being of a dream, than the daughter 
of an humble peasant. And ere either had spoken, 
their hearts met in love. And now he knew that some 
good spirit had directed him, that he might find his 
heart’s mate. For truly every heart has somewhere 
in the world a loving companion. And thus he spoke : 
‘Fair lady, if I am bold, forgive ; but when first I saw 
thee, a spirit whispered to my heart— she is thy mate.’ 
I am Edchen, and can boast only good. I have sought 
thee long, and have loved as no other since first I 
heard of thy loveliness. And now behold me ready to 
follow thy command as a faithful knight, if I may but 
carry with me thy love.” 

Then the happy Minna answered the knight, ‘‘ Noble 
Edchen, I heard of thy goodness even here in this 
lonely valley, and wished thee near me, that I might 
love thee as I love this little brook, and all these hills 
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Dear as is my home, my heart longs for a companion, 
and truly thy face betrays thee good. Welcome my 
heart’s mate, I’m glad a kind spirit sent thee.” 

And thus quickly did their hearts become one; for 
loveliness and goodness are ever congenial. Soon 
Edchen returned to his home, carrying with him the 
plighted love of Minna, promising quickly to return 
and take her with him as his own dear bride. 

Now the brook and the flowers were forgotten, for 
the heart of Minna was filled with love for Edchen. 
And like a merry bird she would sing all day long, and 
all her song be love. The peasant and his good wife 
were rejoiced to see her so happy, yet they looked 
forward with sorrow to the time when the knight 
should come to claim his bride, and take her away 
from the valley. And when the peasant looked sad 
at the thought of this, his wife would say, “Henri, we 
are old, and have naught to live for but the happiness 
of Minna—and will she not be happy with the noble 
Edchin?’? Then the peasant would cheer up and be 
as light-hearted as ever, for the words of the good wife 
drove away sorrow. 

Two months had worn away slowly—how slow is 
time to waiting love! When one day as Minna tripped 
along the valley, sh¢ heard the fairies singing in their 
bower ; she listened, and this was their song: 








~-eoe 


‘¢ Two roses together 
In love shall twine, 
O cruel the spirit 
‘That breaks the vine.”? 


Minna trembled; before she had heard the fairies sing 
only joyous songs, but now they seemed to be moun. 
ing as if some evil were coming. She hastened home; 
nor did she sleep that night for thinking of the fairiey 
song. All night a fairy voice seemed to whisper, 
“Thy love is blighted.” ”T was now a year since 
they parted, and yet no word had come from Edchin, 
And now the gentle Minna began to droop and fade; 
as you have seen a fair lily droop its head, and its pure 
white leaves become dry and yellow, when some rude 
blast has broken its stem. And ever and anon the fairy 
voice whispered, ‘“ Edchen is dead.” One night she 
dreamed, and a band of freed spirits seemed flying 
from earth to heaven. Amongst them she saw the 
pure white spirit of Edchen ; and it seemed to beckon 
and say, ‘‘ Come, Minna.” The shock was too strong, 
the stem too tender. The feeble flower drooped and 
died. And now it seemed as if peace had fled from 
the valley, and left only grief. But it soon returned 
and dwelt again in the peasant’s heart, for as he worked 
in the valley, he heard the fairies sing, 


‘¢ The vines that grew on earth 
Have gone to bloom in heaven. 





GERMAN POETS. 





BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 





I.—GOETHE, 


Light ! more light still! GorTue. 


TuHov unto whom was given the golden key 
To unlock the portals of the huinan mind,— 
Oh! Spirit grand—adventurous—and free— 
In that last awful moment didst thou find 
‘* More light”? than shone upon thy earthly vision ? 
Was the Great Idea to thy sense made clear? 
The solemn secrets of the veiled Elysian— 
Say—were they whispered in thy closing ear ? 
“ Light! more light still!’? it was thy last, Jast prayer! 
And oh! how strove thy straining, dying eyes, 
To pierce the far, impenetrable skies, 
And read the mighty mystery, written there! 
Alas! to ws, poor dwellers in the clay, 
Are given but glimpses of the Land of Day! 


II.—SCHILLER. 
** Keep true to the dream of thy youth.” 


Thy dream of youth! ah, no! it ne’er forsook thee, 
The worshiped Ideal of thy boyhood’s time ; 
Still pure and beautiful as when it touk thee 
To cross the Holy Land of Truth sublime! 
So earnest thy Belief—to later age 
The visions of thy childhood stayed to bless thee— 
Though sorrow dimmed the lustre of life’s page, 
And shadows deepened round—and pain opprest thee— 
The Beauty of thy Being still caressed thee. 
Still didst thou reverence thine early dream, 
And woo fair Nature as thy loveliest bride ;— 
Still from thy Soul did Faith’s pure radiance stream, 
So was the Angel of thy Youth, thy guide, 
In snow-white raiment clad, forever at thy side. 


IlI.—RICHTER. 
My Jean Paul, I shall never forget. Henven. 


Never forgotten! still do they enshrine thee 

The pride and glory of thy Fatherland: 
Before the altar of the true Shekinah, 

O priestly poet! it was thine to stand 
Clothed in the purity of thy high nature— 

And wearing on thy spiritual features 
(IlJumined with the tenderest charities) 

A world of kindness for thy fellow creatures. 
Ah, yes! the Universal heart of man 

The Holiest of Holies was to thee :— 
Thy everlasting covenant and plan 

To love and trust—believe: wait patiently! 
Never forgotten thou! true Poet of Mankind, 
Still in their hearts thy words a general echo find. 


IV.—KORNER. 
* Lord of the Sword and Lyre!” 


Oh, Warrior Poet! thou before whose eyes 
Rose the enchanted realm of the Ideal— 

The star-lit land of Fancy, whose fair skies 
Bent in unclouded loveliness around thee— 
The angel of the world of visions found thee— 

Bore thee from the cold Winter of the Real, 
And with unfading wreaths of Poesy crowned thee. 

Lord of the Lyre and Sword! _O, blest wert thou 
To live and die, amid thine early dreams! 

Nor bay, nor blossom faded from thy brow— 

No star of Promise, shed its dying gleams 
Upon thy path—and left thee, thus to bow 
A lone survivor! Oh! no lot so blest 





As that which calleth early unto rest! 
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LIFE OF GENERAL BARON DE KALB. 


BY THOMAS WYATT, A. M., AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE,” ETC. ETC. ETC. 





Very little is known of this illustrious officer till 
about the year 1755, when we find him filling an in- 
ferior station in the quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment, in the imperial army of France; his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the details of that department led his 
friends in America to believe that he had held it for 
some considerable time. 

Toward the close of the French war with England, 
Baron De Kalb was dispatched by his sovereign to 
North America, to visit the British Colonies there, ex- 
expressly to ascertain the points in which they were 
most vulnerable, and to discover how far it was prac- 
ticable, by well-timed insinuation and winning intrigue, 
to generate dissatisfaction, and excite a suspicious 
jealousy against the mother country, so as to shake 
their confidence in the purity of her views, and beget 
and cherish a desire of asserting their independence. 

He traversed the British provinces in a concealed 
character; and when speaking of the existing war, 
often expressed his astonishment how any government 
could have so blundered as to efface the ardent and 
deep affection which, to his own knowledge, existed 
on the part of the colonies of Great Britain previous to 
the late rupture. Just before the peace our incognitus 
becoming suspected, was arrested, and for a few days 
imprisoned. On examination of his baggage and 
papers, nothing was found to warrant his detention, 
and he was discharged. Such discovery was not 
practicable, as, during this tour, the baron himself de- 
clared that he relied entirely upon his memory, which 
Was singularly strong, never venturing to commit to 
paper the information of others, or his own obser- 
Vations. 

On the restoration of peace, the baron returned to 
P ‘ance, aud there remained in the service of his country 
ll 1777, When the news of the war of the American 
Revolution reached France, the youthful and chival- 
rous Lafayette, accompanied by the Baron De Kalb, 
left their native shores to offer their assistance in the 
Struggle for independence. They came in the same 
ship, and arrived in America early in July, 1777, and 
Presented their eredentials to Congress, who gave 
ri Sen as major-generals—their commis- 

G earing date on the same day, July 31st, 1777. 
Sher - = served in the main army, under the 
March, Se wr of General Washington, until 
itis tees st a . the entire Maryland and Dela- 
detached pats th e ist regiment of artillery, were 
command, and.c ; main army and Placed under his 
sel teks ae rdered to South Carolina, to reinforce 

and of the southern army, which had 


almost i 
G been destroyed by the unfortunate surrender of 
7eheral Lincoln. 











In this command he remained until the 25th July, 
1780, when General Gates, having been appointed by 
Congress commander-in-chief in the South, arrived in 
camp, and assumed the command; General De Kalb 
remaining second in command. General Gates, having 
broken up the camp and made suitable preparations, 
subsequently marched his army to within a few miles 
of Camden, South Carolina, unfortunately, was per- 
suaded that he had nothing further to do but to ad- 
vance upon his enemy, never supposing that so far 
from retiring, the British general would seize the prof- 
fered opportunity of battle. 

Unhappily for America, unhappily for himself, he 
acted under this influence, nor did he awake from his 
reverie until the proximity of the enemy was an- 
nounced by his fire in the night preceding the fatal! 
morning. Lord Cornwallis having been regularly in- 
formed of the passing occurrences, hastened to Camden, 
which he reached on the 13th of August. Spending 
the subsequent day in review and examination, he 
found his army very much enfeebled, eight hundred 
being sick, his effective strength was reduced to some- 
what less than two thousand three hundred men, in- 
cluding militia, and Bryan’s corps, which, together, 
amounted to seven hundred and fifty men. Judging 
from the Congressional publications, he rated his enemy 
at six thousand, in which estimation his lord=bip was 
much mistaken, as from official returns on the evening 
preceding the battle, it appears that our force did not 
exceed four thousand, including the corps detached 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Wolford; yet there was a 
great disparity of numbers in our favor; but we fell 
short in quality, our continental horse, foot, and 
artillery being under one thousand, whereas the British 
regulars amounted to nearly one thousand six hundred. 

In case of a disaster, the American commander had 
an eye to the three powerful and faithful counties, 
Cabarrus, Rowan, and Mecklenburgh. The inhabi- 
tants of these three counties, amongst the most populous 
in the state, were true and zealous in their maintenance 
of the Revolution; and they were always ready to 
encounter any and every peril to support the cause of 
their hearts. Contiguous to the western border, over 
the mountains, lived that hardy race of mountaineers, 
equally attached to the cause of our common country, 
and who rolled occasionally like a torrent on the 
hostile territory. ‘The ground was strong, and the soil 
rich and cultivated. In every respect, therefore, it was 
adapted to the American general until he had rendered 
himself completely ready for offence. Notwithstanding 
his diminished force, notwithstanding the vast expected 
superiority of his enemy, the discriminating mind of 
the British general paused not an instant in deciding 
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upon his course. No idea of a retrograde movement 
was entertained by him. Victory only could extricate 
him from the surrounding dangers, and the quicker the 
decision, the better his chance of success. He there- 
fore gave orders to prepare for battle, and in the even- 
ing of the 15th put his army in motion to attack his 
enemy next morning in his position at Rudgely’s 
Mill. Having placed Camden in the care of Major 
McArthur, with the convalescents, some of the militia, 
and a detachment of regulars expected in the course 
of the day, he moved at the hour of ten at night, in two 
divisions. The front division, composed of four com- 
panies of light infantry, with the twenty-second and 
twenty-third regiments, was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Webster. 

The rear division, consisting of the legion infantry, 
Hamilton’s regiment of North Carolinians, the volun- 
teers of Ireland, and Bryan’s corps of loyalists, was 
under the orders of Lord Rawdon. 

Two battalions of the seventy-first, with the legion 
cavalry, formed the reserve. 

After Gates had prepared his army to move, it was 
resolved in a council of war to march on the night of 
the 15th, and to sit down behind Saunder’s Creek, 
within seven miles of Camden. 

Thus it happened that both the generals were in mo- 
tion at the same hour, and for the same purpose, with 
this material distinction, that the American general 
grounded his conduct in his mistaken confidence of his 
adversary’s disposition to retreat ; whereas, the British 
commander sought for battle with anxiety, regarding 
the evasion of it by his antagonist as the highest mis- 
fortun.. 

After sending the baggage, stores and sick, off to the 
friendly settlement of the Waxhaws, the army marched 
at ten o’clock at night. Armand’s legion, in horse and 
foot, not exceeding one hundred, moved asa vanguard, 
flanked by Lieutenant-colonel Porterfield’s corps on 
the right, and by Major Armstrong’s light infantry of 
the North Carolina militia, on the left. The Mary- 
land and Delaware lines, composed the front division, 
under Baron De Kalb; the militia of North Carolina, 
under General Caswell, the centre; and the Virginia 
militia, under Brigadier Stevens, the rear. Colonel 
Lee, in his Notes, says, ‘‘ Armand was one of the many 
French gentlemen who joined our army, and was one 
of the few who were honored with important com- 
mands. His officers were generally foreign, and his 
soldiers chiefly deserters. It was the last corps in the 
army which ought to have been entrusted with the van 
post, because, however unexceptionable the officers may 
have been, the materials of which the corps was com- 
posed, did not warrant such distinction.”” About one 
o’clock in the morning the two armies met, and from 
the darkness of the night they came almost in close 
contact before either was aware of their position. 

As soon as the corps of Armand discovered the near 
approach of the enemy, they shamefully took to flight, 
carrying dismay and confusion through the whole 
ranks. The leading regiment of Maryland was dis- 
ordered by this ignominious flight ; but the gallant Por- 
terfield, taking his part with decision on the right, 
seconded by Armstrong on the left, soon brought the 


enemy’s van to pause. The two armies halted, each 
throbbing with the emotions which the van encounter 
had excited. The British army displayed in one line, 
which completely occupied the ground, each flank 
resting on impervious swamps. The infantry of the 
reserve took post in a second line, one half opposite the 
centre of each wing, and the cavalry held the roa 
where the left of the right wing united with the volun. 
teers of Ireland, which corps formed the right of the 
left wing. With the front line were two six and two 
three-pounders, under Lieutenant McLeod of the 
artillery; with the reserve were two six-pounders. 
Thus arrayed, confiding in discipline and experience, 
the British general waited anxiously for light. 

The Maryland regiment soon recovered from the 
confusion produced by the panic of Armand’s cavalry. 
General Gates saw the moment fast approaching, and 
arrayed his army with promptitude. The second bri- 
gade of Maryland, with the regiment of Delaware, 
under General Gist, took the right; the brigade of 
North Carolina militia, led by Brigadier Caswell, the 
centre; and that of Virginia, under Brigadier Stevens, 
the left. The first brigade of Maryland was formed in 
reserve, under the command of General Smallwood, 
who had on York Island, in the beginning of the war, 
when colonel of the first regiment of Maryland, deeply 
planted in the hearts of his countrymen, the remem- 
brance of his zeal and valor, conspicuously displayed 
in that the first of his fields. ‘To each brigade a due 
proportion of artillery was allotted; but we had no 
cavalry, as those who led in the night were still flying 
Major-general Baron De Kalb, charged with the line of 
battle, took post on the right, while the general-in-chiel, 
superintending the whole, placed himself on the roal 
between the line and the reserve. Light now beganto 
dawn, and every moment was an hour of anxious si 
pense; the signal for battle was given, and instanlly 
our centre opened its artillery, and the left line, undet 
Stevens, was ordered to advance. 

The British general, closely watching our motiols 
discovered this movement, immediately gave orders te 
Webster to lead into battle with the right. The com 
mand was executed with the characteristic courage ad 
influence of that officer. Our left was instantly over 
powered by the assault, and the brave Stevens had to 
endure the mortifying spectacle exhibited by the flying 
brigade. Without exchanging more than one fire wilh 
the enemy, they threw away their arms, and sought 
that safety in flight which generally can be objaied 
only by courageous resistance. The North Carolina 
brigade, imitating that on the right, followed the div 
graceful example. Stevens, Caswell, and eve? Gales 
himself, struggled to stop the fugitives, and rally them 
for battle ; but every noble feeling of the heart yee 
sunk in anxious solicitude to preserve life ; and having 
no cavalry to assist their exertions, the attempted" 
clamation failed entirely. The continental wee 
with Dixon’s regiment of North Carolinians, we 7 
to oppose the enemy, every corps of whose a'my Mb 
acting with the most determined resolution. De Ket 
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and Gist yet held the battle on our right in od 
Lieutenant-colonel Howard, at the head of Jaa 





regiment, drove the corps in front out of line. 
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could not bring the brigade of Gist to recede—bold was 
the pressure of the foe ; firm as a rock was the resist- 
ance of Gist. The Marylanders appeared to gain 
ground ; but the deplorable desertion of the militia 
having left Webster unemployed, that discerning soldier 
detached some light troops with Tarlton’s cavalry in 
pursuit, and opposed himself to the reserve brought up 
by Smallwood to replace the fugitives. Here the 
battle was renewed with fierceness and obstinacy. 
The Marylanders, although greatly outnumbered, firmly 
maintained the desperate conflict; and De Kalb, now 
finding his once exposed flank completely shielded, re- 
sorted to the bayonet. Dreadful was the charge! 
This appeared to be his last hope, and making a des- 
perate charge, drove the enemy before him with con- 
siderable advantage. 

But at this time, Cornwallis perceiving the American 
cavalry had left the field, ordered Tarlton to make a 
decisive charge; this was done, and our brave troops 
were broken ; and his lordship following up the blow, 
compelled the intrepid Marylanders to abandon the un- 
equal contest. 

To the woods and swamps, after performing their 
duty valiantly, these gallant soldiers were compelled 
to fly. The pursuit was continued with keenness, and 
none were saved but those who penetrated swamps 
which before had been deemed impassable. 

De Kalb, sustaining by his splendid example the 
courageous efforts of our inferior force, in his last 
resolute attempt to seize victory, received eleven 
bayonet wounds. His lingering life was rescued from 
immediate death by the brave interposition of one of 
his aids-de-camps. 

Lieutenant-colonel De Buysson saw his prostrate 
general in the act of falling, rushed through the clashing 
bayonets, and stretching his arms over the fallen hero, 
exclaimed, “Save the Baron De Kalb! Save the 
Baron De Kalb!” The British officers interposed and 
prevented his immediate destruction; but he survived 
his wounds but three days. 

To a British officer, who kindly administered every 
consolation in kis power, he replied, ‘I thank you for 
your generous sympathy, but I die the death I always 
prayed for—the death of a soldier fighting for the rights 
of man.” ‘The heroic veteran employed his last mo- 
ments in dictating a letter to General Smallwood, who 
‘ucceeded to the command of his division, breathing in 
‘very Word hissincere and ardent affection for his officers 
me soldiers, expressing his admiration of their late 
noble, though unsuccessful stand; reciting the eulogy 
Which their bravery had extorted from the enemy ; 
logether with the lively delight such testimony of their 

vaor had excited in his own mind. Trembling on the 
cme ae of life, he stretched out his quivering 
wetne 1S se and aid-de-camp, Chevalier De 
his lst — of his generous wounds, he breathed 
et ediction on his faithful, brave division. 
Bi ee conflict, besides the gallant De 
anil riiaroe lost many excellent officers, and 
a leutenant-colonel Porterfield, whose 
‘a of future greatness had endeared him to the 
“Carmy, On the 14th of October, 1780, Congress 


Tesi ] 7 s 
po that a monument should be erected to his 


memory, in the town of Annapolis, in the State of 
Maryland; but this resolution, it is believed, has never 
been carried into effect, and the gratitude and plighted 
faith of the nation both remain unredeemed. 

He was in the forty-eighth year of his age, most of 
his life, with the exception of the last three years spent 
in the American Revolution, he had passed in the 
armies of France, having entered at the early age of 
sixteen years. In the resolution of Congress we find 
the following inscription, which was intended to have 
graced the monument of this gallant officer : 

Sacred to the memory of the 
BARON DE KALB, 
Knight of the royal order of Military Merit, 
Brigadier of the armies of France, 
and 
Major General 
In the service of the United States of America ; 
Having served with honor and reputation 

For three years, 

He gave a last and glorious proof of his 
Attachment to the liberties of mankind 
And the cause of America, 

In the action near Camden, in the state of 8. Carolina, 
On the 16th of August, 1780; 
Where, leading on the troops of the 
Maryland and Delaware lines, 
Against superior numbers, 

And animating them by his example 
To deeds of valor, 

He was pierced with many wounds, 
And on the nineteenth following, expired, 
In the 48th year of his age. 

THE CONGRESS 
Of the United States of America, 

In gratitude to his zeal, services and merit, 
Have erected this monument. 

No man surpassed this gentleman in simplicity and 
condescension, which gave to his deportment a cast of 
amiability extremely ingratiating, at the same time ex- 
citing confidence and esteem. 

General Washington, many years after, on a visit 
to Camden, inquired for the grave of De Kalb. After 
looking on it awhile with a countenance expressive of 
deep feeling, he breathed a deep sigh, and exclaimed, 
‘so there lies the brave De Kalb, the generous stranger, 
who came from a distant land to fight our battles, and 
to water with his blood the tree of our liberty. Would 
to God he had lived to share its fruits !”’ 

When Genera! De Kalb came to the United States 
with Lafayette to enter into the service of America, 
he left his wife and children in France—two sons and 
a daughter. Soon after his arrival here the troubles in 
France arose, which terminated in revolution. In this 
revolution, the eldest son, who had joined one of the 
parties, perished under the guillotine; the second son 
received a commission in the army ; and the Baroness 
De Kalb, with her daughter, fled into Switzerland. 
The second son remained in the service of France 
until the downfall of the Emperor Napoleon, when he 
retired from public service to the family chateau at 
Milon, in the vicinity of Paris, the residence of the 





late Baron De Kalb, before he left his native country. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPING HUSBAND. 





PY ANGELE DE V. HULL. 





Nor does he govern only, or direct, 
But much performs himself. CowpER. 


Now, dear reader, do not think for a moment that 
Mr. Bettyman is any relation of yours. He is nobody’s 
uncle, cousin, or brother, though, indeed, accident may 
have thrown into your way a kinsman of his peculiar 
temperament. But if, out of the fifty thousand readers 
of Graham’s Magazine, forty of whom I, in my insig- 
nificance, may know but slightly, six in every town or 
village were to take offence at my penchant for the 
ridiculous, and call upon me to deny any particular 
caricature of any particular individual, what sort of a 
postage-bill do you think mine would be, allowing a 
letter for each very sensitive reader? Understand, 
then, loveliest of your sex, whichever you be, that I 
don’t mean any body in particular, nor any thing in 
general—I only mean to inform you, best reader, that 
Mr. Edwin Bettyman was a newly married man at 
the time I knew him, and had just carried his pretty 
little wife to his elegant but simple home near the 
suburbs of fis native place, which, of course, is not 
yours. As for myself, I am not fond of these half-way 
sort of places; I like to be in the country, amid the 
green fields and wild-flowers, or in town, amid its con- 
comitants, smoke, dust, and fuss. But, as my opinion 
cannot possibly be of any consequence to any body, I 
will merely mention that Mr. and Mrs. Bettyman both 
disagreed with me, and were delighted with their loca- 
tion. The house was unexceptionable—a large, airy 
cottage, with front and back piazzas, a fine yard, and 
the greenest of grass-plots on either side of the gate, 
around which was a hedge of juniper in beautiful 
luxuriance. 

Mrs. Bettyman was enchanted. The furniture was 
light and graceful ; Edwin had guessed her own taste, 
and she ran about surveying her new home as blithe 
of heart as any bride on earth. As to household affairs, 
she knew enough to call herself an accomplished mé- 
nagere, and shaking back her sunny curls, she gayly 
challenged her cousin Isabel and myself to dine with 
her that day week. So “all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell;” and as we returned home Isabel ex- 
pressed her satisfaction at the choice Edwin had made, 
and the sweet relative he had given her, for, as I ought 
to have mentioned before, she was his cousin. 

“They seem well matched,” said I, musingly, and 
half sadly, too. “I wonder, now, how much there is 
for each to learn of the other. How many failings to 
come out, like dark spots upon the deep, clear blue of 
love’s happy horizon.” 

““ Why really, you grow fanciful,” laughed my com- 
panion. “Surely they must know one another by 
this time !” 


or woman being aught but a faultless monster, after 
three weeks marriage, was preposterous in the ex. 
treme. How few weddings there would be, were 
lovers sent to the Palace of Truth for a month or two, 
**Does not Josephine think her husband free from 
faults, Isabel ?”’ asked I, after a pause. 

“‘T fear that she does,” said she, smiling, “but,” 
added earnestly, “I hope not. Even I, who have 
been Edwin’s favorite cousin, cannot presume to say 
what kind of a husband he will be. A very pleasant 
acquaintance may become a disagreeable person to live 
with; a gentle manner may conceal an evil heart. 
Not that I suspect Edwin of either, but you have con- 
jured me into seriousness somehow, and I begin to 
doubt the existence of that perfect happiness supposed 
to follow the union of two loving hearts.” : 

“A poet’s dream,’”’ exclaimed I. “The Eden of 
early faith changes too soon to dread and despair. 
There is no perfect bliss on earth, and of quiet, sober 
happiness, how few instances !” 

Isabel turned toward me with an air of astonishment 
that amused while it abashed me. I might be accused 
of experimental knowledge and I looked away. 

“ Have you foresworn marriage, my dear, or have 
you had an escape after a sentence of banishment (0 
the Palace of Truth?” 

Just as I said—an accusation in set terms. ‘ 
I laughed very affectedly at- my homilies, and cot- 
fessed that I was in a reflective mood. We changed 
the subject, and went home through a pleasant wood, 
stopping a while to choose some bright wild-flower, 
watch the ‘lazy pacing clouds” pile themselves in'o 
enormous masses of blue and silver, to melt away into 
mysterious shapes as we gazed. 

Some time after this I was called away and 
mained absent for several months. On my retut, 
I found Isabel Stewart an inmate of her ven 
Edwin’s house, having lost her only near T* 
tive, an old uncle, during my absence. As We had 
been dear friends from early childhood, I gladly « 
cepted an invitation to spend a portion of my time wilh 
her, and drove out “armes et baggage” to the pretty 
residence of my hero and his lovely wife, too willing 
to escape from the thraldom of a hotel life. 

Isabel was paler and thinner, and threw he 
without speaking into my arms. Josephine was 88 
pretty as ever, as cordial and hospitable as hostess 
could be. But she had lost that catehing gaye'y te 
so enchanted me at the time of her marriage; ™ 
seemed to grow timid as her husband’s step W® “ 
upon the gravel-walk. 
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I opened my eyes in wonder. The idea of any man 
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taking my hand and shaking it heartily. “I am glad 
to see you once more. Have you had lunch yet? No. 
Josephine, my love, how could you neglect your 
guest ?”” 

«| this moment arrived,” said I, smiling and seating 
myself, “ Do let us take breath before you send Josy 
off to the pantry. Knowing her boast of housekeeping 
accomplishments, I am sure of a grand lunch by 
and bye.” 

She smiled and answered cheerfully, ‘‘ Oh, you must 
not remember what a braggart I was, Ellen. Edwin 
is not at all pleased with my housekeeping, and pre- 
tends that I know nothing about it. But it ¢s time to 
get something to refresh you after your drive, so ex- 
cuse me, I leave you with Isabel—and you want no 
better companion.” 

“No better, indeed,” said I, drawing her closer to 
me as Josephine left the apartment. ‘* Now do tell me, 
dear Isabel, all about yourself, for you have not written 
me very explicitly since your change of residence. 
Are you happy here ?”’ 

And receiving an answer in the affirmative, we 
talked, like two egotists, of nothing but ourselves until 
summoned to the dining-room. 

Mr. Bettyman seemed to me a fussy man—(dear 
reader, you must understand the term.) He got up and 
unlocked the sideboard, looked very mysterious as he 
examined the decanters, took one out, relocked the 
door, and returned to his seat. The wine-glasses were 
as usual at each place. Taking mine, he was about to 
fill it when something attracted his attention, and he 
uttered an exclamation of tragical amazement. 

“Tsit possible! Cracked already! Not eight months 
since we came here and another glass ruined. Two 
Wine-glasses cracked—I cannot say how may tumblers 
broken—” 

“Only one, Edwin,” said his wife, blushing slightly 
as she glanced at me. ‘And that, you know, cracked 
from the ice with which it was filled.” 

“Ay, always some excuse. It is perfectly useless, 
my dear Miss Ellen,” interrupted he, and I expected 
from the expression of wo he assumed, to see him 
burst into tears, “ it is perfectly useless for me to pur- 

chase any articles of value for my house. Every thing 
goes to rum ;” and he shrugged his shoulders, mourn- 
lully looking around for sympathy. 

“And in the meantime, Ellen is waiting for a glass 


of rine.” eal - - . 4 
wine,” said Isabel, “and I for a piece of that tongue 
before you.” 


“Oh! 


I beg pardon—I 
hese § pardon—I am neglecting my duty as 


: you must really excuse me, I am so shocked 

Pap at the destruction of property—”’ 

es a wee Ellen some of that pine-apple jam,” 

Mr. A 5K: ong as though she had not heard 

nt ieee speak, ‘I want her to see what excel- 

8Weetmeats ts'we are. Indeed, I never tasted better 
teats than those we made this season.” 
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of the finest crush sugar 
d! T hope that Josephene will acquire more 
ha ge of economy as she grows older,’’ said Mr. 
vn, encouragingly, A half pound to three- 


quarters . 
and ‘a : of fr uit, ! remember, was my mother’s rule— 
Mentioned this to Josephine.” 
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““ My dear cousin, what a pity you were not born an 
old lady !’’ said Isabel, gravely, ‘‘ you are too good for 
aman.’ 

My politeness was very nearly upset by this sally, and 
I looked at Edwin. He seemed rather flattered, yet 
doubtfully examined his cousin's eyes, deceived by the 
gravity of her tone into an assurance of her sincerity. 
Still the appellation of old woman was not very re- 
spectful, and while he pondered in silence, we talked 
without further interruption. His wife was evidently 
mortified, as must be the case on the introduction of 
any stranger into her domestic circle; but her sweet 
and amiable manner throughout all, was truly com- 
mendable. I must own my perfect astonishment at 
Mr. Bettyman’s meddling disposition. I had never 
seen such an exhibition before, but concealed my feel- 
ings, and eat lunch enough to frighten him, had he 
been actuated by avarice. But he was not a “ stingy 
man;’’ he had no meanness about him. Providing 
handsomely for his house, lavishing every comfort 
upon his wife, loving her with true devotion, he em- 
bittered her life by this love of control, this singular 
passion for leaving his sphere of husband to interfere 
with her household cares in a way as unmanly as it was 
annoying. His place was as intrusive there as Jo- 
sephine’s would have been in his counting-room. As 
well might she seat herself at his desk and examine 
his books—and what would he have thought and said, 
had she ever attempted it? Surely Mr. Bettyman, 
like Lady Macbeth, unsexed himself. 

Isabel and I were too busy chatting to notice his 
display of old ladyism, by any remark to one another ; 
and as I then concluded it to be merely an accidental 
humor of Mr. Bettyman’s, I descended to the break- 
fast-room the next morning, more and more delighted 
with my change of apartments, from the refreshing 
sleep I had enjoyed. 

‘‘Come, Ellen,’”’ said Josephine, as she bade me 
good morning, “ do justice to my cook’s rolls. You 
never eat better bread in your life; and as for fresh 
butter, look at it and then taste it.” 

“ Josy grows vain,”’ said Isabel, putting an egg into 
my cup. ‘She will tell you how much smarter her 
hens are than city hens.”’ 

“‘ Indeed they are,”’ cried Josephine, laughing. ‘‘ You 
shall visit my poultry-yard this morning, Ellen, and 
see what a collection I have. Dorking, Bucks County, 
Polish, Chinese, Java, etc., to say nothing of native 
hens to the manor born. And such broods of chickens 
—pretty little creatures !”’ 

And breakfast passed very pleasantly, Mr. Betty- 
man making himself agreeable without being useful, 
until Josephine was ready to give her orders for the 
morning and show me her pretty place. To the poultry- 
yard we were going, sun-bonnets in hand, when Edwin 
mounted the steps, wearing a most unhappy look, and 
holding in the tips of his fingers, a something that 
seemed a conglomeration of mud, mire, and cloth. 

“ My dear Josy, do look at this! One of those ex- 
cellent cup-towels in the ground—buried actually in 
the ground! This is really too bad! You should see 
to your servants—you seem to take no interest in any 
thing about your domestic affairs. Just see this towel!’ 
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Now, dear reader, do not think for a moment that 
Mr. Bettyman is any relation of yours. He is nobody’s 
uncle, cousin, or brother, though, indeed, accident may 
have thrown into your way a kinsman of his peculiar 
temperament. But if, out of the fifty thousand readers 
of Graham’s Magazine, forty of whom I, in my insig- 
nificance, may know but slightly, six in every town or 
village were to take offence at my penchant for the 
ridiculous, and call upon me to deny any particular 
caricature of any particular individual, what sort of a 
postage-bill do you think mine would be, allowing a 
letter for each very sensitive reader? Understand, 
then, loveliest of your sex, whichever you be, that I 
don’t mean any body in particular, nor any thing in 
general—I only mean to inform you, best reader, that 
Mr. Edwin Bettyman was a newly married man at 
the time I knew him, and had just carried his pretty 
little wife to his elegant but simple home near the 
suburbs of Ais native place, which, of course, is not 
yours. As for myself, Iam not fond of these half-way 
sort of places; I like to be in the country, amid the 
green fields and wild-flowers, or in town, amid its con- 
comitants, smoke, dust, and fuss. But, as my opinion 
cannot possibly be of any consequence to any body, I 
will merely mention that Mr. and Mrs. Bettyman both 
disagreed with me, and were delighted with their loca- 
tion. The house was unexceptionable—a large, airy 
cottage, with front and back piazzas, a fine yard, and 
the greenest of grass-plots on either side of the gate, 
around which was a hedge of juniper in beautiful 
luxuriance. 

Mrs. Bettyman was enchanted. The furniture was 
light and graceful ; Edwin had guessed her own taste, 
and she ran about surveying her new home as blithe 
of heart as any bride on earth. As to household affairs, 
she knew enough to call herself an accomplished mé- 
nagere, and shaking back her sunny curls, she gayly 
challenged her cousin Isabel and myself to dine with 
her that day week. So “all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell; and as we returned home Isabel ex- 
pressed her satisfaction ai the choice Edwin had made, 
and the sweet relative he had given her, for, as I ought 
to have mentioned before, she was Ais cousin. 

“They seem well matched,” said I, musingly, and 
half sadly, too. “I wonder, now, how much there is 
for each to learn of the other. How many failings to 
come out, like dark spots upon the deep, clear blue of 
love’s happy horizon.” 

“* Why really, you grow fanciful,” laughed my com- 
panion, ‘Surely they must know one another by 
this time !” 


CowPER. 


or woman being aught but a faultless monster, afier 
three weeks marriage, was preposterous in the ex. 
treme. How few weddings there would be, were 
lovers sent to the Palace of Truth for a month or two. 
**Does not Josephine think her husband free from 
faults, Isabel ?”’ asked I, after a pause. 

*T fear that she does,”’ said she, smiling, “but,” 
added earnestly, “I hope not. Even I, who have 
been Edwin’s favorite cousin, cannot presume to say 
what kind of a husband he will be. A very pleasant 
acquaintance may become a disagreeable person to live 
with; a gentle manner may conceal an evil heart. 
Not that I suspect Edwin of either, but you have con- 
jured me into seriousness somehow, and I begin to 
doubt the existence of that perfect happiness supposed 
to follow the union of two loving hearts.” : 

“A poet’s dream,” exclaimed I. “The Eden of 
early faith changes too soon to dread and despair. 
There is no perfect bliss on earth, and of quiet, sober 
happiness, how few instances !”’ 

Isabel turned toward me with an air of astonishment 
that amused while it abashed me. I might be accused 
of experimental knowledge and I looked away. 

“ Have you foresworn marriage, my dear, or have 
you had an escape after a sentence of banishment to 
the Palace of Truth?” 

Just as I said—an accusation in set terms. 
I laughed very affectedly at- my homilies, and cot 
fessed that I was in a reflective mood. We changed 
the subject, and went home through a pleasant wood, 
stopping a while to choose some bright wild-flower, 
watch the “lazy pacing clouds” pile themselves into 
enormous masses of blue and silver, to melt away ino 
mysterious shapes as we gazed. 

Some time after this I was called away and © 
mained absent for several months. On my retuti, 
I found Isabel Stewart an inmate of her er 
Edwin’s house, having lost her only near Te 
tive, an old uncle, during my absence. As We had 
been dear friends from early childhood, I gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation to spend a portion of my time wilh 
her, and drove out “armes et baggage”’ to the pretty 
residence of my hero and his lovely wife, too willing 
to escape from the thraldom of a hotel life. 

Isabel was paler and thinner, and threw 
without speaking into my arms. Josephine was § 
pretty as ever, as cordial and hospitable as hose 
could be. But she had lost that catching gaye'Y seat 
so enchanted me at the time of her marviag®, “7 
seemed to grow timid as her husband’s step W4 hess 

upon the gravel-walk. 
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I opened my eyes in wonder. The idea of any man 
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taking my hand and shaking it heartily. “I am glad 
you once more. Have you had lunch yet? No. 
ine, my love, how could you neglect your 


to see 
Josept 
guest ?”” 

«| this moment arrived,” said I, smiling and seating 
myself. “Do let us take breath before you send Josy 
off to the pantry. Knowing her boast of housekeeping 
accomplishments, I am sure of a grand lunch by 
and bye.” 

She smiled and answered cheerfully, “ Oh, you must 
not remember what a braggart I was, Ellen. Edwin 
is not at all pleased with my housekeeping, and pre- 
tends that I know nothing about it. But it ¢s time to 
get something to refresh you after your drive, so ex- 
cuse me, I leave you with Isabel—and you want no 
better companion.” 

“No better, indeed,”’ said I, drawing her closer to 
me as Josephine left the apartment. ‘‘ Now do tell me, 
dear Isabel, all about yourself, for you have not written 
me very explicitly since your change of residence. 
Are you happy here?” 

And receiving an answer in the affirmative, we 
talked, like two egotists, of nothing but ourselves until 
summoned to the dining-room. 

Mr. Bettyman seemed to me a fussy man—(dear 
reader, you mast understand the term.) He got up and 
unlocked the sideboard, looked very mysterious as he 
examined the decanters, took one out, relocked the 
door, and returned to his seat. The wine-glasses were 
asusual ateach place. Taking mine, he was about to 
fill it when something attracted his attention, and he 
uttered an exclamation of tragical amazement. 

“Tsit possible! Cracked already ! Not eight months 
since we came here and another glass ruined. Two 
Wine-glasses cracked—I cannot say how may tumblers 
broken—” 

“Only one, Edwin,” said his wife, blushing slightly 
as she glanced at me. ‘And that, you know, cracked 
from the ice with which it was filled.” 

“Ay, always some excuse. It is perfectly useless, 
my dear Miss Ellen,” interrupted he, and I expected 
from the expression of wo he assumed, to see him 
burst into tears, “ it is perfectly useless for me to pur- 
chase any articles of value for my house. Every thing 

Bees to ruin ;” and he shrugged his shoulders, mourn- 
fully looking around for sympathy. 

“And in the meantime, Ellen is waiting for a glass 


of wine,” said Isabel, ‘‘ and I for a piece of that tongue 
before you,” 
“Oh! 


I beg pardon—I am neglecting my duty as 
ut you must really excuse me, I am so shocked 
oe surprised at the destruction of property—”’ 
tan give Ellen some of that pine-apple jam,” 
Mr ts sabel, looking as though she had not heard 
lent eens n speak, “I want her to see what excel- 
ili we are. Indeed, I never tasted better 
en than those we made this season.”? 
say ‘ seine barrel of the finest crush sugar 
lnowledge ; ope that Josephene will acquire more 
mee o economy as she grows older,’”’ said Mr. 
vs) €ncouragingly, “ A half pound to three- 


Uarters j 
rt of fruit I remember, was my mother’s rule— 
entioned this to Josephine.” 


host ; b 


“‘ My dear cousin, what a pity you were not born an 
old lady !” said Isabel, gravely, “‘ you are too good for 
aman.” 

My politeness was very nearly upset by this sally, and 
I looked at Edwin. He seemed rather flattered, yet 
doubtfully examined his cousin's eyes, deceived by the 
gravity of her tone into an assurance of her sincerity. 
Still the appellation of old woman was not very re- 
spectful, and while he pondered in silence, we talked 
without further interruption. His wife was evidently 
mortified, as must be the case on the introduction of 
any stranger into her domestic circle; but her sweet 
and amiable manner throughout all, was truly com- 
mendable. I must own my perfect astonishment at 
Mr. Bettyman’s meddling disposition. I had never 
seen such an exhibition before, but concealed my feel- 
ings, and eat lunch enough to frighten him, had he 
been actuated by avarice. But he was not a “ stingy 
man;’’ he had no meanness about him. Providing 
handsomely for his house, lavishing every comfort 
upon his wife, loving her with true devotion, he em- 
bittered her life by this love of control, this singular 
passion for leaving his sphere of husband to interfere 
with her household cares 1n a way as unmanly as it was 
annoying. His place was as intrusive there as Jo- 
sephine’s would have been in his counting-room. As 
well might she seat herself at his desk and examine 
his books—and what would he have thought and said, 
had she ever attempted it? Surely Mr. Bettyman, 
like Lady Macbeth, unsexed himself. 

Isabel and I were too busy chatting to notice his 
display of old ladyism, by any remark to one another ; 
and as I then concluded it to be merely an accidental 
humor of Mr. Bettyman’s, I descended to the break- 
fast-room the next morning, more and more delighted 
with my change of apartments, from the refreshing 
sleep I had enjoyed. 

‘‘Come, Ellen,’’ said Josephine, as she bade me 
good morning, ‘‘ do justice to my cook’s rolls. You 
never eat better bread in your life; and as for fresh 
butter, look at it and then taste it.”’ 

* Josy grows vain,’’ said Isabel, putting an egg into 
my cup. ‘She will tell you how much smarter her 
hens are than city hens.” 

“‘ Indeed they are,”’ cried Josephine, laughing. ‘‘ You 
shall visit my poultry-yard this morning, Ellen, and 
see what a collection I have. Dorking, Bucks County, 
Polish, Chinese, Java, etc., to say nothing of native 
hens to the manor born. And such broods of chickens 
—>pretty little creatures !’’ 

And breakfast passed very pleasantly, Mr. Betty- 
man making himself agreeable without being useful, 
until Josephine was ready to give her orders for the 
morning and show me her pretty place. To the poultry- 
yard we were going, sun-bonnets in hand, when Edwin 
mounted the steps, wearing a most unhappy look, and 
holding in the tips of his fingers, a something that 
seemed a conglomeration of mud, mire, and cloth. 

“My dear Josy, do look at this! One of those ex- 
cellent cup-towels in the ground—buried actually in 
the ground! This is really too bad! You should see 
to your servants—you seem to take no interest in any 





thing about your domestic affairs. Just see this towel!” 
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and Mr. Bettyman contemplated it with a look of 
sorrow, as though it had been a deceased friend in- 
stead of the skeleton of a bit of crash. Isabel descended 
the steps and taking it from him, examined it in the 
four corners. At length she looked up, and the wonder 
is to me how she could preserve her gravity. 

“Was your mother’s maiden name Brown?” asked 
she with swch an innocent look! 

“Why surely not, Isabel,’’ replied he, surprised. 
“ Why you must know—what did you ask for?” 

“Because this towel is marked Brown, printed in 
large letters, and as your name is Bettyman and Josy’s 
was Singleton, I cannot imagine to whom it be- 
longs.” 

“Oh! it must have fallen over the wall, Miss Isabel, 
and belongs next door. Mrs. Brown lives in there, 
and I expect it blew over with the wind and rain lately. 
Ill wash it out and carry it home,” said the servant, 
as she took it from Isabel, who turned smilingly to 
Josephine, while Mr. Bettyman walked away a little 
disconcerted. 

As for myself, I opened my eyes to twice their usual 
size, and pulled my long bonnet over them, to hide my 
wonder. While we were admiring Josy’s beautiful 
poultry, her husband came running toward us, and I 
dreaded some other muddy discovery; but it was to 
bid us good morning, and kiss his wife before he drove 
off to the city. As I remarked his sincere look of 
affection when he pressed his lips to her blooming 
cheek, I could not help sighing as I remembered how 


_ grieved she was at his reproach, “ you take no interest 


in your domestic affairs.” He might speak kindly 


now, but he had spoiled her pleasure for the hour, and 
seemed to feel no extra gratitude for her perfect free- 
dom from every thing like resentment. Her smile was 
so sweet and winning, that I felt like reminding him 
how little he deserved it, after his étises, She left 
us to get a basket for the eggs that were scattered in 
great profusion about the nice nests ranged along the 
side of the coop; and where the cackling and clucking 
of a hundred lens was a safe preventive against over- 
hearing, I exclaimed to my companion. 

*Tsabel! what sort of a lusus nature is your 
Cousin Edwin? If it would not be considered offensive, 
I should offer him a petticoat, and make one long 
enough to cover his pantaloons and boots.”’ 

* And he would do honor to it, Ellen,’? was the 
reply. ‘This Miss Molly-mania of Edwin’s is the 
one spot that has risen on Josephine’s otherwise happy 
union. She is the loveliest woman I ever knew, so 
sweet and patient; and I feel so provoked at her hus- 
band that I often am afraid to do mischief by inter- 
fering. ButI cannot help it! As ridiculous as it is— 
as it helps to make him—we cannot laugh at it, be- 
cause it is an evil—a source of serious unhappiness in 
any household. And Josy bears it so nobly! And 
never smiles when at times I cannot contain my amuse- 
ment even before him. I am afraid he is incurable, 
for if he is not content with her neatness and order, an 
angel’s efforts could not please him. I wish you would 
think of some cure for his disease. 

‘*T’d put a cap on him, and make him mend his own 
stockings,’’ said I, with more indignation than dignity; 
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but Josephine was at the gate, and afier filling the 
basket with what New Orleans calls creole eggs, 4 
fortune to the one who could have taken them to S, 
Mary’s Market, we returned to the house and spent 
a pleasant morning together. 

Fortunately no further opportunities presented them. 
selves to Mr. Bettyman, and I found him a very plea. 
sant, well-informed person, capable of being as enter. 
taining as he had been in the beginning disagreeable 
Two more delightful days I never passed, when on the 
third morning I heard Mr. Bettyman give orders to take 
back his rockaway to the stable, as he intended remain. 
ing at home for the day. Isabel lifted her hands jp 
dismay, as he leant out of the window, and I guessed 
that we were to be favored with some more of his qt. 
tempts at housekeeping. Ah! and so we were! | saw 
him enter Josy’s pantry, putting on a light blouse, and 
soon after he came in to us, his head pretty well 
powdered He had been at the flour-barrel! 

“ My dear! the flour goes very fast. Two weeks 
since that barrel was opened, and there is, | can 
assure you, a very large portion gone. How much do 
you give out for the day? I’m sure that five pints 
ought to be sufficient for our use ”’ 

“T do not think it can be wasted, Edwin,” said his 
wife, rising hastily, as though prepared for some a- 
nouncements. ‘I’ll go and see myself.” 

* No, I will speak to Maria about it,” replied he, 
obligingly. Poor Josy! how much she dreaded his 
being laughed at by his servants—but Isabel was there 
ever ready to protect her. 

“Stop, Edwin!” said she, meeting my eye, and 
looking so arch that I had to smile and turn awey. 
“ Ellen eats a great deal of bread, and perhaps Maria 
found it necessary to use more flour in consequence. 
I think she is excusable if she takes more than five 
pints.” 

Poor Mr. Bettyman! He piqued himself upou his 
exceeding politeness, and had Isabel given him age! 
vanic shock he could not have felt it worse. Afet 
expressing his surprise at her injustice, he turned !0 
me with so many explanations and apologies thal but 
for the good lesson taught him, I could have been balf 
angry at my friend’s zeal for his improvement. At 
all events, he was stopped in his visit to Maria, and ree 
turning to the pantry, armed with a dusting brush, wea 
industriously applied himself to cleaning every shell 
and peeping carefully behind each row of china, glass 
ware, and jars, assured that no one ever peeped 80 
eflectually before. At dinner he appeared much fa- 
tigued as well he might; and after entertaining Us and 
improving himself with a discourse upon the manier 
in which a house should be governed, he turned 10 
his wife. 

“ T did not see the cheese in the jar, my dear, whet 
I was examining the pantry. Certainly, you can 
have used all that I sent home but a short time since. 

Josephine colored deeply, and paused awhile om 
answering. At length she*took courage, 

“Tt grew mouldy, Edwin, and I sent it into 6; 
kitchen. I did not think—” 

He clasped his hands in apparent agony © 
“In the kitchen! That delightful old chee 
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would have kept for months! Do you know, my dear, 
what such cheese as that costs | de 

This was the signal for a series of “ pokings,” as 
Isabel called them, and from the table Mr. Bettymen 
went into the kitchen at last. Through the window 
I watched him giving directions to the cook, who stood, 
broom in hand, patiently awaiting them. Pots, kettles, 
stew-pans, ovens, and what not, were lifted out in 
obedience to his warning finger. Not Hercules, with 
the distaff, so labored for his Dejanira, and I could not 
help wishing that some spiteful elf would suddenly 
transform him into an old woman at once. 

We had retired to our separate chambers as soon as 
the coffee had disappeared, for each wished to conceal 
from the other the feeling of indignation, amusement, 
and auger, that my host had called forth. Josephine’s 
eyes were red when she joined us in the evening, for 
she had been deeply mortified at the ridicule to which 
he inevitably exposed himself, and a burning spot on 
her cheek told that for once she began to feel some re- 
sentment at this tacit condemnation of her own part in 
her household affairs. She seemed nervously ex- 
pecting her husband’s appearance, and seated herself 
at length by Isabel. 

“ Josy,” said she, smiling, and putting her arm 
around her, “ why do you not give up the keys at 
once? I’m sure, since Cousin Edwin is so fond of 
playing housekeeper, that he might as well accept 
your abdieation in his favor. Besides, and seriously, 
my dearest Josy, you will soon be obliged to resign 
the office, and as it then falls to my lot, depend upon it 
I shall not be the patient, enduring creature that 
you are,” 

“T have been thinking of the very same thing, 
Isabel,” replied Josy, laughing now in spite of herself, 
and at the same moment her husband came, “ puffing 
and blowing” into the hall where we were assem- 
bled to enjoy the summer air and take our tea, (1 
hever could imagine how it is, that people wi// swallow 
boiling liquid on the hottest of days, but somehow or 
other we cannot do without it, even when fanning our- 
selves, and exclaiming at the heat. This much for the 
consistency of human nature.) 

Mr. Bettyman seated himself in a fan-chair, and 
began rocking to his apparent content. 

“T have done a good day’s work, ladies, allow me 
'o tell you,” said he, with much complacency; and 
lurning to his wife, “ all for your benefit, Josy.” 

“And I am not ungrateful, Edwin. To prove to 
you how much I am humbled at your discovery of my 
incompetency to see to my ménage, I have resolved 
re S A entirely, and beg you to continue in my 
oe ” are the keys,” and stepping forward, 
"Ai _ ae the basket at his feet. ‘* Martin— 
“ se: = ter you will go to your master for orders, 
nie, ember that I am on no account to be disturbed 

y any one of you,” 
ee oe ee laugh, for the quiet dignity of 
and ran off. pre ; #2 Martin bowed-—Laoy curtsied 
bones . win remained as if spell-bound. He 
eh once dreamed of Josy’s rebelling, and had 
“ upon himself as a model husband from the daily 
Moreover, he began to 


asistance he afforded her. 





perceive his absurd position, and reddening to the 
temples, arose from his chair. 

‘* You are surely not in earnest, Josephine, in offering 
me these keys. I am not the proper person to carry 
them ; certainly, I have endeavored to assist, and enable 
you, knowing your inexperience, to become more care- 
ful with your property and mine; but I do not wish to 
usurp your place at all.” 

“You have done so until now, my dear Edwin,” 
was her mild but firm reply. ‘‘ When you become 
convinced of my ability to be my own housekeeper, I 
may then offer to take back the place; but my mind is 
made up, I do assure you,”’ and she placed the basket 
of keys once more in his hands. He dared not accuse 
her of spite, she had borne it so long; but he was too 
much humiliated and vexed to conceal it. Courtesy 
prevented his refusing to take his seat at the table, or 
I verily believe he would have left us in high dudgeon. 
Isabel and I talked as fast as we could, and Josy took 
her part as gayly as either of us.. And after a while 
so did he, supposing in his inmost mind, that his wife 
would revoke her decision on the morrow. 

But the morrow came, and Martin, as firm as his 
mistress, went to know what Master Edwin wanted 
from market. It was of course very early, and to say 
the truth very unusual, as Josy was in the habit of 
giving her orders at night. 

“ D—n it,’’ said Mr. Bettyman, half asleep, “ what 
do you come to me for?” 

“ My mistress told me to do so, sir,’? was the re- 
spectful reply, though poor Martin had to struggle 
with a laugh, as he again applied himself to rouse his 
master. ‘‘ Would you prefer a breast of veal to-day, 
sir? I think that you were not pleased with the 
leg of mutton this day week.”’ 

*‘ Confound the leg of mutton !’’ muttered the master, 
rubbing his eyes and sitting up. ‘ Martin, am I dream- 
ing, or you?” 

“You are, sir, I think,’’ replied Martin, smiling 
now in good earnest. “‘ My Mistress sent me to you to 
know what was to be got in marketto day. We always 
have mutton on Wednesdays, sir, but you did n’t like—” 

“ Pshaw ! get what you please! Give me my vest 
there—take the money, and let me be quiet; and Mr. 
Bettyman fell back on his pillow, and closed his eyes 
once more in sleep. A few moments after he was 
again roused. 

* Master Edwin will you have toast this morning 
—milk toast? And shall Maria broil the chickens, or 
stew them, sir?’ 

“What do I know about chickens? Are you all 
crazy, that you come one after another to disturb my 
rest to-day? I have just gotten rid of Martin, and 
now you must come and rouse me from my morning 
sleep. Why don’t you go to your mistress? Hang 
the chickens !” 

Lucy ran out as Mr. Bettyman turned over grum- 
bling to resume his nap. 

‘‘ Maria, I can’t get Maus Edwin to answer me a 
word, excepting that you are to hang the chickens,” 

‘Hang em!’’ cried the cook, indignantly !”’ Did ever 
any one hear of such a thing. I’m going to my misses 
and ax her.”’ 
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* Miss an’t here, she ’s out walkin’ with Miss Isabel. 
and she’s done give up the housekeepin’ to Maus 
Edwin. Cos why? Cos he pokes his nose every 
where, and hit an’t his bizness,”” 

“ Here’s Martin from market! Mystars! Set down 
the basket, boy, and let me see. Kidneys! Now how 
isI to know how to cook these without being in- 
formed? I’m gwine to Maus Edwin myself!” 

And off she marched without any kind of ceremony 
into Edwin’s room. An old servant, she was not 
quite so particular about noise as the younger ones, 
so she screamed out at the door. 

“ Maus Edwin! oh, Maus Edwin! How you want 
the kidneys done? Broiled, or stewed in wine? It’s 
late, and I want to know.”’ 

“Go to the d—! with your kidneys!” cried Mr. 
Bettyman, now fairly awake. ‘If you come to me 
with any more questions, I’ll throw the boot-jack at 
your head!” 

Maria scampered down stairs, and reached the 
kitchen in a second. The breakfast that day was 
cooked and served without direction from master or 
mistress ; and when we sat down to table every thing 
looked so creditable to cook and house-boy, that Mr. 
Bettyman, now refreshed by his last nap, quite forgot 
his late instalment, and did the honors with his usual 
hospitality. But no sooner had he risen from his chair, 
after finishing his meal, than Maria appeared with a 
perfect pyramid of pans, and stood grinning before 
him. 

“Maus Edwin! gwine give out dinner, and all that? 
Miss Josy always do it just after breakfast—and I 
guess you want to be off to town soon.” 

“By Jupiter! what is all this jargon for? What 
have I to do with you and your pans, unless I throw 
them at your head? Have my buggy around in- 
stantly!”? cried Mr. Bettyman, now fairly out of pa- 
tience ; and as he remembered his wife’s resignation 
of keys, ete. the evening previous, came back into the 
Hall and stood before her. Josy was busy with her 
little mop and cup-pan about to wash her own china 
and silver. 

“ Josy,” said he, somewhat humbly, for he coz/d 
not blame her, ‘‘ you surely do not intend to carry out 
this farce any longer, do you? This is making me too 
ridiculous !” 

** And what have you been doing, then, my dearest 
husband?”’ replied she, cheerfully. ‘I cannot content 
you—you will take my place and find fault with either 
‘too much’ or ‘ not enough,’ and I begin to feel house- 
keeping two ways a little fatiguing. Not only must I 
arrange matters to please myself, but on your return I 
must begin anew to satisfy your ezigéance. 

“Well, well, Josy,”’ said Edwin, “ say that you are 
not serious, in giving me so absurd an office, and I 
will promise not to intefere again. Will that do?” 

“JT will try you for one week then; if within that 
time, beginning from this hour, you trespass again by 
interfering once only in my housekeeping, I give back 
the management of all into your hands ” 

“Done ! done !”’ cried he, delighted, and sealing the 
bond with a kiss, “ you shall not hear a word of com- 
plaint from my lips, Isabel and Ellen to witness. 








Given under my had, ete. ;” and he ran off, with - 
bound was in his buggy, and drove rapidly away, 

“He is certainly very amiable and good-naturea” 
said Isabel, looking after him affectionately, for he 
deserved the eulogium. Feeling the justice of his 
wife’s complaint, he did not, as many, oh, how many' 
would have done in his place, fly into a rage, anj 
exert that tyranny of marital power which every day 
some lord of the creation delights to show. Refuse, 
in virtue of that very power, to acknowledge any 
wrong, and turn a “heaven into a hell of domestic 
discord. He is certainly very amiab'e,” continued 
Isabel, “Cand divested of this unpleasant mania, wi 
make the best husband in the world ” 

“He will, indeed,” said his wife, looking much 
gratified. ‘I have never seen any one witha more 
lovely disposition than Edwin. He is never cross, 
even in the midst of his housekeeping,” and she laughed, 
So did I, and I could not but wish that Edwin's week 
of probation were well over. Meddling with pantries, 
cellars and kitchens, was his second nature, and we 
took our seats around the well-supplied dinner-table, 
awaiting with some curiosity the results of the morning 
compact. Soup being served, Martin proceeded to 
remove the plates and bring in the second course. 
Alas! alas! 

‘“‘ How is this Martin? What a waste of vegetables! 
Josy, my dear—” He stopped, and we all burst into 
a laugh, in which he had to join. 

“ The bond is broken,” said Josephine at length. “I 
did hope and pray for your triumph, my dear Edwin. 
Take back the keys.” 

‘¢Will no one intercede for me,” said he, witha 
woful look. ‘ May I not have one more trial, ladie— 
only one more.” He was really mortified and dis 
tressed. 

“Give him one more, Josy,” eried I, pitying him, 
for he had really a victory to win. “ Let this oe 
little mistake be thrown from the balance.” 

Be it so,” said she, “but let this be the last. | 
grant no more grace, Mr. Edwin Bettyman; 
member the warning in time.” 

Once I saved him, while Isabel and his wife wer 
busy in the parlor covering picture frames. The pat) 
door stood open, he glanced in and could not resis 
the temptation and entered. I heard him ru:mmagits 
about in there, among dishes, plates, and finally @ 
tins began to rattle. Suddenly he appeared, with @ 
cake pan in one hand and a cheese mould in the A 
Taking me at the moment for Josy, he commencet 
“T have rubbed my finger around the inside of these 
pans, my dear, and—”’ 

I turned and shook my head at him, pointing '© - 
parlor. He started, and thrusting his burdens into y 
hand ran down the steps, saying “don’t betray ™® 
Ellen, the week is almost out.” I replaced the rete 
silently, and returned to my companions, They re 
just congratulating themselves upon Edwin’s forbes! 
ance until then. i 

“We shall see, what we shall see,” thought I, t2 ; 
ing up some muslin, and busying myself with a _ 
tiful painting on copper, destined to ornament i 

ine’ Vi ing: Her husband 100 
phine’s pretty little sewing-room. 
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such pains to beautify this chosen “ sanctum” of hers 
that I could almost have prayed for his triumph over 
this one fault—yet no sin. It seemed hard that for a 
{ailing of this peculiar nature, Mr. Bettyman should be 
looked upon generally as an unkind husband, when in 
all other respects he was so considerate for the com- 
fort and happiness of his wife. Yet, so it was, and 
knowing this “ general” opinion, his kind cousin deter- 
mined to cure him of its cause. 

Saturday came, and we all breathed freely—if this 
one day were but over. Edwin jested with his wife 
upon her being obliged to retain her basket of keys 
“nolens volens,” for he contended that it was but a 
ruse to get rid of the trouble of locking and unlocking 
after all. He felt sure of his triumph now, for “ of 
course I shall not forget myself within these few 
hours.” 

“ Tant mieux,” said Josephine, and rattling a bunch 
of keys at his ears she bade him begone, “ lest,” added 
she “ the spell be broken at sight of some old duster 
lying loose, or a cracked pitcher with no handle.” 

“ Ay, do begone,” continued Isabel declaimingly, 
“ for as 


‘Heat and cold, and wind, and steam, 
Moisture and mildew mice, worms and swarming flies, 
Minute as dust and numberless, oft work 
Dire meddling habits that admit no cure 
And which no care can obviate’— 


we fear to trust you in our presence longer.’’ 

“ Abominable parody,”’ cried Mr, Bettyman, laugh- 
ing. “I doubt if Cowper were ever before so ap- 
plied. But good-bye, signorinas, gue beso las manos.” 

He returned home in rare good-humor, even for 
him; as, though cheerful, he was never in very high 
spirits. But the foreign and domestic state of affairs 
was encouraging—cotton was up, and ‘‘the day” 
nearly over. He challenged us to a walk, and through 
fields and flowers we wandered joyously until the 
bright lady moon was looking down in all her beauty, 
and shedding silver light over land and sea. We 
reached home as pleased as wanderers could be, each 
remembering some distant dream in days gone by, 


1 
ove to see, 


The moonbeam sliding softly in between 
The sleeping leaves, 


and We paused awhile before entering, to linger over 
the loveliness of the fair fragrant buds that were just 
bursting into perfume. The night jasmine, with her 
tiny star-bells hanging fragilely along its bending stem, 
- her pale, sweet sister blooming amid its “ deep 
“ark green,” and sending forth its incense upon the 
‘ummer air. Here, too, was the constant heliotrope, 
Which, at decline of sun, exhales in deepest sighs her 
balmy breath. How much more pure is the odor of 
lowers at evening, as though a voiceless prayer were 
ascending in praise of the Hand that fashioned them! 

Pps: Were some of the thoughts busy in our hearts 
"We turned away to mount the steps, and seating 
—s in the light arm-chairs upon the piazza, we 
“couected that there was such a feeling as the one of 


fatig 
we Mr. Bettyman had preceded us some time 
bis € house, and now came through the hall with 


ouse and slippers on. How these lords do love 


their slippers and their ease! When women express 
a wish to change their shoes forsooth, they forever 
get the credit of wearing tight ones, (N.B. Is it not 
time when so many revolutions are taking place, that 
we should revolutionize some things in this world? 
Sisters! to the rescue !) 

**Do turn the lamp down, Martin,” said Isabel, as 
the bright glare of the solar globe burst upon us, “I 
love a mellow light in summer. Do not you, Ellen ?’’ 

“Yes,” replied I, “one can think so pleasantly in 
the twilight, or the moonlight. If you sit in silence 
where your face is visible, your nice air-castles are all 
at once tumbled down by some one exclaiming ‘ Why 
what is the matter? You look so grave.’ And then 
you start and look foolish, answering stupidly, or be- 
gin an account of your thoughts, which cannot poassi- 
bly interest any one but your own self.” 

“ Tene; but I love to trace a chain of thought— 
threading a mental way through all its intricacies, to 
find how very, very small the ‘ baseless fabric’ from 
whence we started. It is like watching the circle 
upon circle that sweeps out from around the troubled 
water of asmall stream. A commotion that a single 
drop may occasion. No very new comparison, to be 
sure, but one may be excused a plagiarism when one 
has no genius. Josy, give us an idea or two to start 
on, you who think so prettily.” 

A silver penny for Edwin’s thoughts!” said Josy, 
laying her little hand on his and looking up into his 
face. ‘* Now tell us where you have been wander- 
ing all this while, grave man? Do you too weave 
romances at this witching hour, andfor whom? Your 
day is gone, Sir Benedict, and I am here to remind 
you of it.” 

“Who can say that I am free?’”’ exclaimed he. 
“Forced to answer this syren’s questions, I must 
plead guilty to wondering if the man in the moon had 
a family, and, if so, what can be the nature of the 
little moonses.”’ 

‘© lame and impotent conclusion,” cried Josy, 
laughing merrily. ‘ Oh, Edwin! I did expect some- 
thing poetical at least, after your silent meditation.” 

“ Que voulez vous?” said he, with a shrug. I 
was commanded to open my heart to the present com- 
pany, and dared not disobey. If my astronomical 
observations are not acceptable to the learned trium- 
virate, I throw myself upon their mercy. What is it, 
Martin ?” 

“ There is a boy here, sir, who wishes to know if 
you will let Colonel Robinson have your rockaway 
to-morrow. He has broken down on his way out, and 
says he knows you have your buggy for your own 
use. The rockaway will be returned in the evening.” 

“The deuce it will!” said Mr. Bettyman, impa- 
tiently rising from his chair and following the servant 
out into the yard. “I do not like to lend my vehicles, 
I must confess, for they are never returned in order.” 

And neither does any one else, I believe, gentlemen 
particularly. Ihave known /adies, however, whose 
carriage, driver and horses could wait attendance a 
whole day on a fashionable acquaintance, when the 
convenience would be denied “ poor relations.” But 
this means nothing, dear reader; of course you are 
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not one of my acquaintances, I have very few I assure 
you; I care most for old friends, and hope you will 
pardon my wandering from the subject. 

Mr. Bettyman remained some time absent, and we 
still sat on the piazza, discussing Col. Robinson and 
the bad habit of borrowing rockaways. But when he 
returned, oh, angels and ministers of grace! he had 
mounted his hobby. Holding in his hand a spoon and 
tumbler he approached his wife. 

“Now, Josy, my dear, where do you think I dis- 
covered these? Such unheard of carelessness! You 
see, my love, how I am forced to take care of every 
thing.” 

Josy arose and laid the keys at his feet. ‘ You 
have earned the honor at last, Edwin, and now you 
are my housekeeper, I am no longer responsible for 
any carelessness of the servants, and you are free 
from further anxiety, as you will direct and take the 
government of the whole concern.” 

** And as the spoon is mine, and he has obliged me 
by throwing out the gum arabic which had all day 
been dissolving, that I might make Josy some mixture 
for her cough, I must beg him to replace every thing 
upon my window seat as he found it. I can have you 
taken up for purloining silver, Cousin Edwin; look at 
the mark now.” 

Poor Mr. Bettyman! I could not but pity him, 
amusing as his mania was. In the morning early, the 
servants were again calling upon him for orders, and 
getting blessed at each new disturbance. In pity, 
then, I took the keys myself. But, called away shortly 
after, had to resign them into his unwilling hands. He 
took them with a woful countenance. “ Ah, Ellen! 
you were my only friend, and now you desert me.” 

When I next visited the house, it was to congratu- 





ee 
late Josy upon the birth of a dear little girl; ang Edwin 
was busy amid stew-pans and pap-cups, enraging tig 
nurse until she vowed to leave the house Unless 
allowed her own way with mother and child, 

* Make slops for yourself and go to bed and swallow 
them, Mr. Bettyman, but indeed I will not poison the 
baby with your mixtures. Nor can I allow your lady, 
sir, to drink that mess you’ve been cooking half 
the day.” 

Nurses are privileged people, and poor Edwin had 
to surrender. Josy’s grateful smiles, however, wer 
some consolation, and the lovely babe another. | jp. 
quired of Isabel how long he kept the keys. 

“Until Josephine’s confinement,” was her reply. 
**T was determined to give him a hard lesson; and 
never was man more ruffled than he. However, 
my dear, don’t think he is cured! By no means; 
he comes to me constantly as he did formerly to Josy; 
but I pay no attention to him, except by offering him 
again the housekeeping. He shall never annoy Josy 
again, depend upon it. The baby is enough oceupe- 
tion for her now, and Cousin Edwin stands enough in 
awe of me to let me have my way about every thing. 
He will meddle, and he may, but to no purpose.” 

* And when you leave them, Isabel ?” 

*T shall not leave them though.” 

* And should you marry, dear Bella?” 

“ Pas si beta! I love Josy too well to leave her, 
now that I find myself necessary to her happines. | 
love Edwin, too; he has behaved nobly to me, and 
generously. The only man I ever could have married 
is lost to me. So, Ellen, I can lead a single life, and 
be a nice old maid.” 

And she kept her word, reader; never was there s0 
kind, so pleasant a companion as my friend Isabel. 





THE SONG OF THE AXE. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





I was born deep down—deep down in the sable depths of 
the mine, 

(Thus commenced the iron,) 

Where I lay in dull and sullen sleep, 

Till the miner, gaunt, naked and strong, 

With his sharp pickaxe, 

And by the light of his flaring torch, 

Torch of flary and smoky crimson ! 

That lit up the gloom like a star, 

Forced me from my dull and sullen sleep, 

And whistling like the keen northwest over a peak of the 
Ural mountains, (oh mountains, stern mountains of 
snow.) 

Lifted me, dull and sullen as I was, to the dazzling eye of 
the sun-god. 

I hated the miner, that miner, gaunt, naked and strong, 

With his flaring and crimson torch, 

And his sharp pickaxe, 

I hated him, and { wished I was a weapon to bite into his 


heart— 
Ho! ho! ho! how I would have laughed, as I bit into his 
heart, 


That miner, gaunt, naked and strong, 





For lifiing me from my dull and sullen sleep 

Into the presence of so radiant a being as the golden- 
tressed, beautiful sun-god. 

For I was black, from my dull and sullen sleep, 

And the dross of long years, of long years that I spent * 
the mine, clung about me like barnacles to a ship. 

So I was glad when I was hurried to the forge; 

But, oh, how I writhed and bent in my anguish as t 
hot furnace! 

Yea, the furnace “‘ heated to a white heat,” 

Made my heart melt within me, and my whole body chang? 
to a mass of living flame— 

That fierce and merciless forge. hole 

Oh how my heart melted within me, and how my wat 
body changed to a mass of living flame, 

That softened each agouized pore, and made me 
with sorrow. 

I was taken then from the forge, 

And beaten into a long, slender wand, like a spe") 

And I thought I was changing to a spear, 

And laughed, for then I could bite into heart 

Of that miner, 

That miner, gaunt, naked and strong, 
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That took me from my dull and sullen sleep, 

And hurried me, all black, and covered with dross like 
the barnacles on @ ship, 

Into the golden presence of him the bright, beautiful sun- 
god. 

But I was not destined to bite into the heart of that miner: 

And I was hurried then to the smithy, 

Where stood the stalwort blacksmith leaning on his sledge : 

That blacksmith, with his leathern apron and arm that 
would fe!l a buffalo. 

And he smiled, that blacksmith, 

When he placed me in his forge, and wakened his mon- 
strous bellows. 

And I—I knew that my foe the red fire would leap again 
into my entrails, 

And melt my heart ; 

And I tried to yell out my wrath, but could not— 

And so I lay dark and sullen, yea, dark and sullen as when 

I slept deep down in the sable mine, 

Until I felt my foe the red fire again melting my heart, 

And again softening my strong, well-knit muscles 

Into a mass of living flame— 

Ah then that sharp anvil! 

“Swank! swank! swank!’ rang the blows of that stal- 
wort blacksmith, and a smutty faced lad that he 
called *‘ son !?? 

‘“Son!”? oh how I wished I had his throat in my strong 
and well-knit muscles— 

I would have torn it as the wild wolf tears the throat of 
the deer— 

But as for the stalwort blacksmith, I was afraid of him— 

So I lay and let him smite me. 

Then I felt myself beaten into a shape—the welcome shape 
of the axe— 

And I laughed, 

For the axe was made for slaughter— 

Then I was taken from the burly blacksmith’s, 

And keen, clear, flashing teeth of steel 

Were given me, 

And I laughed again, 

For I thought that if I had a chance how [ would bite in 
the heart of that miner, 

That miner, gaunt, naked and strong! 

And the smutty-faced boy whom the burly blacksmith 

Called “ gon,?? 

But the burly blacksmith himself, I would not bite him, 

No, not even were his veins beneath the gripe of my clear, 
keen, flashing teeth, 

ef Por I loved the burly blacksmith, 

The burly, stalwort blacksmith, 

With his apron of leather and arm that could fell a buffalo. 

And then I was hung up ina village store ; 


p. A paltry Village store, amidst onions, and turnips and tape, 
To wait my destined doom. 
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I was born in the pleasant wood ; 
(Thus commenced the helve, 
ange Not rough and fierce and hateful 
Like the iron, but modest and mild.) 
I was born in the pleasant wood ; 
yhole ! was an arm of the sturdy oak ; 
. And I bore a wealth of green leaves 
iquid ln the long bright summer days, 


W : 
Vhere the sunlight loved to sparkle and the rain-drops 
loved to hum— 


A 
~~ I bent a green roof o’er the nest of the merry bird. 
4, I was happy ! 


ewe in the liquid wind, 
sod murmured my joy at all times; 


I 
Q 94 dawn, and sunny noontide ; 








In the crimson evening and beneath the seraphic moon ; 

Yea, I was happy! 

The oak loved me; for I was his sturdiest arm, 

And I bore my leaves like an emerald shield. 

Oh, I was happy ! 

But my time came. 

The woodman saw me, and he looked at the handle of his 
axe— 

The woodman saw me, and grasped the handle of his axe— 

The woodman saw me, and before I could shrink behind 
my emerald shield, 

Ay, even before I could call upon my father oak 

To bend his green plume and protect his son, 

I was crashing on the earth— 

Oh! I fell headlong tothe mosg, and I lay without motion, 

As the woodman, 

As the whistling woodman, 

As the free and careless woodman, 

Rent frora me my emerald shield, and made me bare 

As a bird just emerged from its shell. 

And then he shaped me into a thick stick, 

A thick white stick, with his wood-knife, 

And carried me to the village store, 

And bargained me off, me, the strong arm of the oak, 

That wore an emerald shield, and made arrows of al! the 
beams, 

And flashed and murmured at dawn, in the red eve, 

And beneath the seraphic moon; 

Yes, me, did that careless woodman 

Bargain for a keg of apple-sauce, 

The mean, sneaking villain! 

That pitiful woodman ! 

And here the helve sang out keen and shrill like the sap 

When it shrieks in its prison for help, 

As the red flame enters its chamber. 

(But again murmured the helve.) 

There in that paltry village store, 

Amidst onions, and turnips, and tape, 

There did I rest in my dusky nook, 

Whilst the smooth-faced shopman smirked and smiled, 

With “yes marm!” and “no marm!” “did you say 
calico! 

Calico or tape! 

Joe, measure a yard of tape !”’ 

Good heavens! even the blood of my father the oak 

Began to boil in me. 

But as for the axe, 

Oh, how he showed his keen, clear, flashing teeth, 

As if he would bite into the heart of that shopman, 

That shopman, so smooth-faced and smirk, 

So smiling, so smooth-faced and smirk, 

With his “‘ yes marm” and “no marm! ‘“ did you say 

Calico 

or 

Tape? Joe, measure a yard of tape!”’ 

At length an honest settler 

Came in from his hill-meadows 

And spoke for an axe. 

I was dragged from my corner, 

And the iron was released from his thraldom, 

And the sharp knife of the honest settler, 

As the sundown turned his hill-meadows into golden 
velvet, 

Shaved me down and shaped me, 

Smooth and white, and then married me to my husband 
the iron, 

The iron, with his purple head, 

And his keen, clear, flashing teeth. 

Since then have we dwelt together, 

Me and my husband the iron, 
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not one of my acquaintances, I have very few I assure 
you; I care most for old friends, and hope you will 
pardon my wandering from the subject. 

Mr. Bettyman remained some time absent, and we 
still sat on the piazza, discussing Col. Robinson and 
the bad habit of borrowing rockaways. But when he 
returned, oh, angels and ministers of grace! he had 
mounted his hobby. Holding in his hand a spoon and 
tumbler he approached his wife. 

“Now, Josy, my dear, where do you think I dis- 
covered these? Such unheard of carelessness! You 
see, my love, how I am forced to take care of every 
thing.” 

Josy arose and laid the keys at his feet. ‘You 
have earned the honor at last, Edwin, and now you 
are my housekeeper, I am no longer responsible for 
any carelessness of the servants, and you are free 
from further anxiety, as you will direct and take the 
government of the whole concern.” 

** And as the spoon is mine, and he has obliged me 
by throwing out the gum arabic which had all day 
been dissolving, that I might make Josy some mixture 
for her cough, I must beg him to replace every thing 
upon my window seat as he found it. I can have you 
taken up for purloining silver, Cousin Edwin; look at 
the mark now.” 

Poor Mr. Bettyman! I could not but pity him, 
amusing as his mania was. In the morning early, the 
servants were again calling upon him for orders, and 
getting blessed at each new disturbance. In pity, 
then, I took the keys myself. But, called away shortly 
after, had to resign them into his unwilling hands. He 
took them with a woful countenance. ‘“ Ah, Ellen! 
you were my only friend, and now you desert me.” 

When I next visited the house, it was to congratu- 





= 
late Josy upon the birth of a dear little girl; ang Edwin 
was busy amid stew-pans and pap-cups, enraging the 
nurse until she vowed to leave the house unless 
allowed her own way with mother and child, 

‘Make slops for yourself and go to bed and swallow 
them, Mr. Bettyman, but indeed I will not poison the 
baby with your mixtures. Nor can I allow your lady, 
sir, to drink that mess you’ve been cooking haf 
the day.” 

Nurses are privileged people, and poor Edwin haj 
to surrender. Josy’s grateful smiles, however, were 
some consolation, and the lovely babe another, | jp. 
quired of Isabel how long he kept the keys. 

“Until Josephine’s confinement,” was her reply. 
*‘T was determined to give him a hard lesson; and 
never Was man more ruffled than he. However, 
my dear, don’t think he is cured! By no means; 
he comes to me constantly as he did formerly to Josy; 
but I pay no attention to him, except by offering him 
again the housekeeping. He shall never annoy Josy 
again, depend uponit. The baby is enough occuya- 
tion for her now, and Cousin Edwin stands enough in 
awe of me to let me have my way about every thing. 
He will meddle, and he may, but to no purpose.” 

*¢ And when you leave them, Isabel ?” 

“T shall not leave them though.” 

*‘ And should you marry, dear Bella?” 

“ Pas st beta! love Josy too well to leave her, 
now that I find myself necessary to her happines. | 
love Edwin, too; he has behaved nobly to me, and 
generously. The only man I ever could have married 
is lost to me. So, Ellen, I can lead a single life, and 
be a nice old maid.” 

And she kept her word, reader; never was there 0 
kind, so pleasant a companion as my friend Isabel. 
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I was born deep down—deep down in the sable depths of 
the mine, 

(Thus commenced the iron,) 

Where I lay in dull and sullen sleep, 

Till the miner, gaunt, naked and strong, 

With his sharp pickaxe, 

And by the light of his flaring torch, 

Torch of flary and smoky crimson ! 

That lit up the gloom like a star, 

Forced me from my dull and sullen sleep, 

And whistling like the keen northwest over a peak of the 
Ural mountains, (oh mountains, stern mountains of 
snow.) 

Lifted me, dull and sullen as I was, to the dazzling eye of 
the sun-god. 

I hated the miner, that miner, gaunt, naked and strong, 

With his flaring and crimson torch, 

And his sharp pickaxe, 

I hated brim, and I wished I was a weapon to bite into his 


heart— 
Ho! ho! ho! how I would have laughed, as I bit into his 
heart, 


That miner, gaunt, naked and strong, 


For lifting me from my dull and sullen sleep 

Into the presence of so radiant a being as the golder 
tressed, beautiful sun-god. 

For I was black, from my dull and sullen sleep, 

And the dross of long years, of long years that I spent 
the mine, clung about me like barnacles to 2 ship. 

So I was glad when I was hurried to the forge; 

But, oh, how I writhed and bent in my anguish as t 
hot furnace ! 

Yea, the furnace “‘ heated to a white heat,” 

Made my heart melt within me, and my whole body ch 
to a mass of living flame— 

That fierce and merciless forge. 

Oh how my heart melted within me, and how my whole 
body changed to a mass of living flame, 

That softened each agonized pore, and made me tur li 
with sorrow. 

I was taken then from the forge, 

And beaten into a long, slender wand, like a spe") 

And I thought I was changing to a spear, 

And laughed, for then I could bite into heart 

Of that miner, 


he red 


ange 


quid 





That miner, gaunt, naked and strong, 
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That took me from my dull and sullen sleep, 

and hurried me, all black, and covered with dross like 

: the barnacles on a ship, ; 

Into the golden presence of him the bright, beautiful sun- 
god. 

But I was not destined to bite into the heart of that miner : 

And I was hurried then to the smithy, 

Where stood the stalwort blacksmith leaning on his sledge : 

That blacksmith, with his leathern apron and arm that 
would fell a buffalo. 

And he smiled, that blacksmith, 

When he placed me in his forge, and wakened his mon- 
strous bellows. 

And I—I knew that my foe the red fire would Jeap again 
into my entrails, 

And melt my heart ; 

And I tried to yell out my wrath, but could not— 

And so I lay dark and sullen, yea, dark and sullen as when 

I slept deep down in the sable mine, 

Until I felt my foe the red fire again melting my heart, 

And again softening my strong, well-knit muscles 

Into a mass of living flame— 

Ah then that sharp anvil ! 

“Swank! swank! swank!?? rang the blows of that stal- 
wort blacksmith, and a smutty faced lad that he 
called ‘* son !?? 

-Son!?? oh how I wished I had his throat in my strong 
and well-knit musecles-— 
I would have torn it as the wild wolf tears the throat of 
the deer— 
But as for the stalwort blacksmith, I was afraid of him— 
So I lay and let him smite me. 

Then I felt myself beaten into a shape—the welcome shape 

| of the axe— 

And [ laughed, 





For the axe was made for slaughter— 

Then I was taken from the burly blacksmith’s, 

And keen, clear, flashing teeth of steel 

Were given me, 

And I laughed again, 

For I thought that if I had a chance how [ would bite in 
the heart of that miner, 

That miner, gaunt, naked and strong ! 

And the smutty-faced boy whom the burly blacksmith 

Called ‘ son”? 

But the burly blacksmith himself, I would not bite him, 


No, not even were his veins beneath the gripe of my clear, 
keen, flashing teeth, 


en Por I loved the burly blacksmith, 

The burly, stalwort blacksmith, 

With his apron of leather and arm that could fell a buffalo. 
And then I was hung up in a village store; 


, A paltry village store, amidst onions, and turnips and tape, 
To wait my destined doom. 


I was born in the pleasant wood ; 

(Thus commenced the helve, 

Not rough and fierce and hateful 

Like the iron, but modest and mild.) 

a8 born in the pleasant wood ; 

1 was an arm of the sturdy oak ; 

And I bore a wealth of green leaves 

ve long bright summer days, 

Where the sunlight loved to sparkle and the rain-drops 
loved to hum— 


A 
nd I bent a green roof oer the nest of the merry bird. 
Oh, I wag happy ! 
Aven in the liquid wind, 
And murmured my joy at all times ; 


In 4 dawn, and sunny noontide ; 
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In the crimson evening and beneath the seraphic moon; 

Yea, I was happy! 

The oak loved me; for I was his sturdiest arm, 

And I bore my leaves like an emerald shield. 

Oh, I was happy ! 

But my time came. 

The woodman saw me, and he looked at the handle of his 
axe—— 

The woodman saw me, and grasped the handle of his axe— 

The woodman saw me, and before I could shrink behind 
my emerald shield, 

Ay, even before I could call upon my father oak 

To bend his green plume and protect his son, 

I was crashing on the earth— 

Oh! I fell headlong tothe mosg, and I lay without motion, 

As the woodman, 

As the whistling woodman, 

As the free and careless woodman, 

Rent from me my emerald shield, and made me bare 

As a bird just emerged from its shell. 

And then he shaped me into a thick stick,’ 

A thick white stick, with his wood-knife, 

And carried me to the village store, 

And bargained me off, me, the strong arm of the oak, 

That wore an emerald shield, and made arrows of all the 
beams, 

And flashed and murmured at dawn, in the red eve, 

And beneath the seraphic moon ; 

Yes, me, did that careless woodman 

Bargain for a keg of apple-sauce, 

The mean, sneaking villain! 

That pitiful woodman ! 

And here the helve sang out keen and shrill like the sap 

When it shrieks in its prison for help, 

As the red flame enters its chamber. 

(But again murmured the helve.) 

There in that paltry village store, 

Amidst onions, and turnips, and tape, 

There did I rest in my dusky nook, 

Whilst the smooth-faced shopman smirked and smiled, 

With “ yes marm!”’ and “no marm!’ “did you say 
ealico! 

Calico or tape! 

Joe, measure a yard of tape !”’ 

Good heavens! even the blood of my father the oak 

Began to boil in me. 

Bat as for the axe, 

Oh, how he showed his keen, clear, flashing teeth, 

As if he would bite into the heart of that shopman, 

That shopman, so smooth-faced and smirk, 

So smiling, so smooth-faced and smirk, 

With his “‘ yes marm” and “no marm! ‘“ did you say 

Calico 

or 

Tape? Joe, measure a yard of tape!”’ 

At length an honest settler 

Came in from his hill-meadows 

And spoke for an axe. 

I was dragged from my corner, 

And the iron was released from his thraldom, 

And the sharp knife of the honest settler, 

As the sundown turned his hill-meadows into golden 
velvet, 

Shaved me down and shaped me, 

Smooth and white, and then married me to my husband 
the iron, 

The iron, with his purple head, 

And his keen, clear, flashing teeth. 

Since then have we dwelt together, 

Me and my husband the iron, 
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In the hut of the honest settler. 
The helve ceased. 
And then a blended song 

In wifich rang the clear treble of the helve 
And the gruff notes of the iron 

Swelled on my ear. 

But at length the settler harnessed his oxen, 
And bent a canvas tent over his wagon, 
His wagon, broad-wheeled and wide, 
And filling it with his household wealth, 
And casting us, married as we were, 
On his brawny shoulder, 
Started on his journey. 
Oh! long was our way through the forest ; 
The broad-wheeled wagon crushed the violets in its path, 
The purple, fragrant violets looking with their blue eyes 
From the knotted feet of the pine-tree— 

Oh, how the pine-tree shook ! 

Oh, how the pine-tree roared! 

As the violets, that looked with their blue eyes 

From his knotted feet, 
Screamed in their purple blood underneath the broad- 

wheeled wagon, 

And the red strawberries, with their pouting lips, 

Oh ! how they splashed with their sweet blood 

The broad wheels 

Of the ruthless wagon. 

In vain did the laurel hang 

Its magnificent bouquet of pink and pearl 

Over that broad-wheeled wagon ! 

In vain did the loftier dog-wood 

Arch his blossoms of creamy silver, 

Both forming a triumphal arch, 

Worthy a Roman general in his most glorious days, 
Over that broad-wheeled wagon. 

On did the wagon plough, 

Staying for nothing, and crushing still, 

Oh, that broad-wheeled wagon ! 

The huddling violets with their blue eyes, 

And the red strawberries with their ripe pouting lips, 
Letting their sweet blood flow 

Till the green velvet of the grass blushed like a sunset 

cloud. 

And so we journeyed on, 

Resting upon the brawny shoulder 

Of the houest settler. 

At sunset he made us work, 

And we bit into the trees, 

And formed his night-bower in the forest. 

And so we journeyed on 

Till we came in sight of the home 

That the settler had chose in the forest, 

The forest that blackened the tide 

Of the Delaware, mountain-born ; 

Here he made his home—here he looked at his sylvan em- 

pire, 

And led his band to hew and slaughter the forest, 

The forest that blackened the tide 

Of the Delaware, mountain-born. 

Bright was the August morn 

That laughed on the vales and the tree-tops, 

When he led his stalwort band 

To slaughter the virgin forest 

That blackened the Delaware’s brow, 

And gayly and freely they slaughtered 

The trees of the creek-fed river, 

The river that leaped from its mountain-goblet 
Glittering, clear as dew, and pure as a thought of the 

Deity, 
Far up in its deep scoop of rock. 





How they laughed as they swung their blows 

On the hemlock and spruce and green maple 

That arbored the glen of the eagle, 

And bent o’er the cave of the wolf. 

How they laughed as they heard the deep groans 

Of the hemlock and spruce and green maple 

And their proud plumes were bowed to the ground, 

The forests thus vanished away 

Like the fog that is breathed from the water, 

And the eagle screamed keen from the top 

Of his dwelling, laid bare from her brood, 

Whilst they shivered and shook with the cold, 

Icy cold of the gauntlet that Jack Frost 

Laid upon the soft down of their breasts. 

Thus vanished the forests away, 

And the green smiling farm-fields succeeded, 

Some like the tawny lion-skin, 

Some spotted like the robe of the ounce, 

And some striped like the splendid glory of the tiger. 

The cabin arose in its clearing, 

The kine-bells sent tinklings like sounds of silver amidst 
the thickets and bushes, 

That grouped in rounded clusters the-grassy and quie 
giades. 

Then the log hut was swept away 

With its chimney of sticks, 

And its little window, like the eye of the deer 

Peering out from its leafy ambush. 

The village spread out with its roofs 

And its delicate finger-like steeple 

That pointed forever toward heaven, 

Like the prayer of the pastor ascending. 

On an emerald knoll, with the shape 

Of the delicate finger-like steeple 

Cutting black in the sunshine beside it, 

The pioneer’s white modest dwelling 

Sparkled out of its bosom of verdure. 

There lived the brave old patriarch, 

The father of many children— 

There lived the gray old patriarch, 

Awaiting his summons to go 

To the land, the bright land of his hopes— 

To the land, the sweet land of the happy. 

On the spot where he saw the brindled form of the stealthy 
panther 

Prowling like guilt through the tangles of the wood, 

He sees the quiet steed, born in the spacious Merrimae 
meadows, 

The old, faithful, honest steed, 

Whose feet seemed shod with wind, ; 

And whose snort was like the deep bass note of the ophilr 
cleide 

In the fiery days of his youth; 

Stamping the flies and whisking his stump of a tail 

As he sluggishly moves toward the sparkling sprig 

Welling up to the rim of the mossy hogshead. 

Ah, the old father in Zion was blest! 

Blest in his household, his home and his goods! 

Ah, he was perfectly happy ! 

As the full golden moon of his purified soul 

Wheeled down to the rim of the west, 

Where the angel of God stood with waiting pinions 

To waft him high upward to glory. 

My song is done. 

(And the blended tones of the axe sunk away 

Like the last water-like notes of the lute of the 

Sunk away—away—swooned deliciously away, 

And I treasured it in the inner chamber of my &") 

And sung it to myself in the deepest nook of my heath 

And then gave it to the world.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


What lit your eyes with tearful power, 
Like moonlight on a falling shower ? 
Who lent you, love, your mortal dower 
Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 
Your melancholy sweet and frail 
As perfume of the cuckoo-flower? TENNYSON, 

Freperic Preston was the eldest son of a re- 
spectable merchant, in one of the most important sea- 
port towns of New England. He was a young man 
of fine personal appearance, a warm and honorable 
heart, and a spirit singularly brave and adventurous. 
From his boyhood his inclinations had led him to a 
seafaring life, and at the age of twenty-six, when he is 
presented to the reader, he had already made several 
voyages to the East Indies, as supercargo in the em- 
ploy of the house in which his father was a partner. 
He was now at home for a year, awaiting the com- 
pletion of a vessel, which was to trade with Canton, 
and which he was to command. 

Preston had, for all his love of change and adven- 
lure, a taste for literature—always taking a well- 
selected library with him on his long voyages—was 
even, for one of his pursuits, remarkable for scholarly 
attainments; yet he sometimes wearied of books and 
study, and, as he had little taste for general society, 
often found the time drag heavily in his shore-life. 
Thus it was that he one day cheerfully accepted the 
invitation of his mother to accompany her to a school 
examination, in which his sister was to take a part. 

Our young gentleman was shown a seat in front, 
near the platform on which were ranged the “ patient 
pupils” —“ beauties, every shade of brown and fair.” 

He gazed about rather listlessly for a while, but at 
length his attention became fixed on a young lady who 
“ood at the black-board, proving with great elegance 
and precision a difficult proposition in Euclid. He was 
observing the admirable taste of her dress, the deli- 
cacy and willowy grace of her figure, when suddenly, 
While raising her arm in drawing her diagram, a small 
comb of shell dropped from her head, and a rich mass 
of hair fell over her shoulders. 

And such hair'~—it was wondrously luxuriant, not 
Precisely curly, but rippling all through with small 
slossy waves, just ready to roll themselves into ring- 
lets, and of that peculiar, indescribable color between 
& brown and a bright auburn. 

Brier: who ee" that the possessor of such mag- 
pees ie — be beautiful, waited impatiently for 
Seenied : ae of the fair geometrician ; but, with- 
ey uae sect oe she stepped quietly back, took 
be With hes , ni y re-arranged her hair, and went 
Se band Lae ‘em. It was not until this was finish- 
saa tah ni ng among the other pupils, that 
Rerears, atull view of her face. He was more 

’ “lsappointed than he would have acknowledg- 
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ed, when he saw only plainness, in place of the beauty 
he so confidently expected. Yet Dora Allen was by 
no means disagreeably plain; her features were regu- 
lar, and her complexion extremely fair. She was only 
thin, wan and somewhat spiritless in appearance. 
Her face was “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought’’—with thought her young eye seemed sha- 
dowed, her young brow burdened. But there was a 
sweet and lovable spirit looking out from the depths of 
those dreamy eyes, and hovering about those quiet and 
almost colorless lips, which told the observer that her 
rare intellectual attainments had not stood in the way 
of her simple affections, to hinder their generous de- 
velopment. 

Frederic Preston liked Dora Allen’s face somewhat 
better as he regarded it more closely, and when, at the 
close of the exercises, this young lady was called for- 
ward to receive the highest honors of the institution— 
when she advanced timidly, and bowed modestly, to 
be crowned with a wreath of rose-buds and lilies of 
the valley, while a sudden flush kindled in her cheek, 
flowed into her quivering lips, and illuminated her 
whole countenance, she grew absolutely beautiful in 
his eyes. 

Our hero was not sorry to learn that Miss Allen was 
the most intimate friend of his sister Anna, from whom 
he soon ascertained that she was an orphan, within a 
few years past, adopted by an uncle, a clergyman of 
the place—that she was about eighteen—of an ami- 
able, frank and noble disposition, yet chiefly distin- 
guished for her fine intellectual endowments and stu- 
dious habits. 

I will not dwell on what my shrewd reader already 
anticipates—the love and marriage of Frederic Preston 
and Dora Allen. I will not dwell on the sad parting 
scene, when, within six months from “ the happiest 
day of his life,’ Captain Preston set sail for Canton, 
his brave spirit strangely cast down, the once gay light 
of his eyes quenched in tears, and with a long tress of 
rich auburn hair lying close against his heart. 

On account of some business arrangements which 
he was to make at Canton, he must be absent some- 
what more than two years. He desired greatly to 
take his young wife with him, but feared, from know- 
ing her delicate organization, that she could not endure 
the voyage. He left her in a pretty cottage-home, 
which he himself had fitted up for her, in sight of the 
harbor. 

Dora had living with her a widowed elder sister, 
whose society and assistance were much comfort 
to her, in her otherwise most lonely lot. 

Among the many letters which Captain Preston 
received from his loving and constant wife during his 
absence, there was one which he read with peculiar 
joy—with tears of grateful emotion. For this was not 
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In the hut of the honest settler. 
The helve ceased. 
And then a blended song 

In wifich rang the clear treble of the helve 

And the gruff notes of the iron 
Swelled on my ear. 

But at length the settler harnessed his oxen, 

And bent a canvas tent over his wagon, 

His wagon, broad-wheeled and wide, 
And filling it with his household wealth, 
And casting us, married as we were, 
On his brawny shoulder, 
Started on his journey. 
Oh! long was our way through the forest ; 
The broad-wheeled wagon crushed the violets in its path, 
The purple, fragrant violets looking with their blue eyes 
From the knotted feet of the pine-tree— 
Oh, how the pine-tree shook ! 

Oh, how the pine-tree roared! 
As the violets, that looked with their blue eyes 
From his knotted feet, 
Screamed in their purple blood underneath the broad- 
wheeled wagon, 

And the red strawberries, with their pouting lips, 

Oh ! how they splashed with their sweet blood 

The broad wheels 

Of the ruthless wagon. 

In vain did the laurel hang 

Its magnificent bouquet of pink and pear! 

Over that broad-wheeled wagon ! 

In vain did the loftier dog-wood 

Arch his blossoms of creamy silver, 

Both forming a triumphal arch, 

Worthy a Roman general in his most glorious days, 
Over that broad-wheeled wagon. 

On did the wagon plough, 

Staying for nothing, and crushing still, 

Oh, thut broad-wheeled wagon ! 

The huddling violets with their blue eyes, 

And the red strawberries with their ripe pouting lips, 
Letting their sweet blood flow 

Till the green velvet of the grass blushed like a sunset 

cloud. 

And so we journeyed on, 

Resting upon the brawny shoulder 

Of the honest settler. 

At sunset he made us work, 

And we bit into the trees, 

And formed his night-bower in the forest. 

And so we journeyed on 

Till we came in sight of the home 

That the settler had chose in the forest, 

The forest that blackened the tide 

Of the Delaware, mountain-born ; 

Here he made his home—here he looked at his sylvan em- 

pire, 

And led his band to hew and slaughter the forest, 
The forest that blackened the tide 

Of the Delaware, mountain-born. 

Bright was the August morn 

That laughed on the vales and the tree-tops, 

When he led his stalwort band 

To slaughter the virgin forest 

That blackened the Delaware’s brow, 

And gayly and freely they slaughtered 

The trees of the creek-fed river, 

The river that leaped from its mountain-goblet 
Glittering, clear as dew, and pure as a thought of the 

Deity, 
Far up in its deep scoop of rock. 





a —~ 

How they laughed as they swung their blows 

On the hemlock and spruce and green maple 

That arbored the glen of the eagle, 

And bent o’er the cave of the wolf. 

How they laughed as they heard the deep groans 

Of the hemlock and spruce and green maple 

And their proud plumes were bowed to the ground, 

The forests thus vanished away 

Like the fog that is breathed from the water, 

And the eagle screamed keen from the top 

Of his dwelling, laid bare from her brood, 

Whilst they shivered and shook with the cold, 

Icy cold of the gauntlet that Jack Frost 

Laid upon the soft down of their breasts. 

Thus vanished the forests away, 

And the green smiling farm-fields succeeded, 

Some like the tawny lion-skin, 

Some spotted like the robe of the ounce, 

And some striped like the splendid glory of the tiger. 

The cabin arose in its clearing, 

The kine-bells sent tinklings like sounds of silver amidst 
the thickets and bushes, 

That grouped in rounded clusters the-grassy and quie 
giades. 

Then the log hut was swept away 

With its chimney of sticks, 

And its little window, like the eye of the deer 

Peering out from its leafy ambush. 

The village spread out with its roofs 

And its delicate finger-like steeple 

That pointed forever toward heaven, 

Like the prayer of the pastor ascending. 

On an emerald knoll, with the shape 

Of the delicate finger-like steeple 

Cutting black in the sunshine beside it, 

The pioneer’s white modest dwelling 

Sparkled out of its bosom of verdure. 

There lived the brave old patriarch, 

The father of many children— 

There lived the gray old patriarch, 

Awaiting his summons to go 

To the land, the bright land of his hopes— 

To the land, the sweet land of the happy. 

On the spot where he saw the brindled form of the atealthy 
panther 

Prowling like guilt through the tangles of the wood, 

He sees the quiet steed, born in the spacious Merrimac 
meadows, 

The old, faithful, honest steed, 

Whose feet seemed shod with wind, 

And whose snort wus like the deep bass note of the ophil- 
cleide 

In the fiery days of his youth ; 

Stamping the flies and whisking his stump of a tail 

As he sluggishly moves toward the sparkling spr'"s 

Welling up to the rim of the mossy hogshead. 

Ah, the old father in Zion was blest! 

Blest in his household, his home and his goods ' 

Ah, he was perfectly happy ! 

As the ful! golden moon of his purified soul 

Wheeled down to the rim of the west, 

Where the angel of God stood with waiting pinion 

To waft him high upward to glory. 

My song is done. 

(And the blended tones of the axe sunk away 

Like the last water-like notes of the lute of the winds, 

Sunk away—away—swooned deliciously aw@y, 

And I treasured it in the inner chamber of my ©" 

And sung it to myself in the deepest nook of my » 

And then gave it to the world.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


What lit your eyes with tearful power, 
Like moonlight on a falling shower ? 
Who lent you, love, your mortal dower 
Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 
Your melancholy sweet and frail 
As perfume of the cuckoo-flower? TENNYSON, 

Freperic Preston was the eldest son of a re- 
spectable merchant, in one of the most important sea- 
port towns of New England. He was a young man 
of fine personal appearance, a warm and honorable 
heart, and a spirit singularly brave and adventurous. 
From his boyhood his inclinations had led him to a 
seafaring life, and at the age of twenty-six, when he is 
presented to the reader, he had already made several 
voyages to the East Indies, as supercargo in the em- 
ploy of the house in which his father was a partner. 
He was now at home for a year, awaiting the com- 
pletion of a vessel, which was to trade with Canton, 
and which he was to command. 

Preston had, for all his love of change and adven- 
ture, a taste for literature—always taking a well- 
selected library with him on his long voyages—was 
even, for one of his pursuits, remarkable for scholarly 
attainments; yet he sometimes wearied of books and 
study, and, as he had little taste for general society, 
often found the time drag heavily in his shore-life. 
Thus it was that he one day cheerfully accepted the 
invitation of his mother to accompany her to a school 
examination, in which his sister was to take a part. 

Our young gentleman was shown a seat in front, 
hear the platform on which were ranged the “ patient 
pupils” —“‘ beauties, every shade of brown and fair.” 

He gazed about rather listlessly for a while, but at 
length his attention became fixed on a young lady who 
“ood at the black-board, proving with great elegance 
and precision a difficult proposition in Euclid. He was 
observing the admirable taste of her dress, the deli- 
cacy and willowy grace of her figure, when suddenly, 
While raising her arm in drawing her diagram, a small 
comb of shell dropped from her head, and a rich mass 
of hair fell over her shoulders. 

And such hair!—it was wondrously luxuriant, not 
Precisely curly, but rippling all through with small 
glossy waves, just ready to roll themselves into ring- 
lets, and of that peculiar, indescribable color between 
4 brown and a bright auburn. 
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ed, when he saw only plainness, in place of the beauty 
he so confidently expected. Yet Dora Allen was by 
no means disagreeably plain; her features were regu- 
lar, and her complexion extremely fair. She was only 
thin, wan and somewhat spiritless in appearance. 
Her face was “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought”—with thought her young eye seemed sha- 
dowed, her young brow burdened. But there was a 
sweet and lovable spirit looking out from the depths of 
those dreamy eyes, and hovering about those quiet and 
almost colorless lips, which told the observer that her 
rare intellectual attainments had not stood in the way 
of her simple affections, to hinder their generous de- 
velopment. 

Frederic Preston liked Dora Allen’s face somewhat 
better as he regarded it more closely, and when, at the 
close of the exercises, this young lady was called for- 
ward to receive the highest honors of the institution— 
when she advanced timidly, and bowed modestly, to 
be crowned with a wreath of rose-buds and lilies of 
the valley, while a sudden flush kindled in her cheek, 
flowed into her quivering lips, and illuminated her 
whole countenance, she grew absolutely beautiful in 
his eyes. 

Our hero was not sorry to learn that Miss Allen was 
the most intimate friend of his sister Anna, from whom 
he soon ascertained that she was an orphan, within a 
few years past, adopted by an uncle, a clergyman of 
the place—that she was about eighteen—of an ami- 
able, frank and noble disposition, yet chiefly distin- 
guished for her fine intellectual endowments and stu- 
dious habits. 

I will not dwell on what my shrewd reader already 
anticipates—the love and marriage of Frederic Preston 
and Dora Allen. I will not dwell on the sad parting 
scene, when, within six months from “ the happiest 
day of his life,’ Captain Preston set sail for Canton, 
his brave spirit strangely cast down, the once gay light 
of his eyes quenched in tears, and with a long tress of 
rich auburn hair lying close against his heart. 

On account of some business arrangements which 
he was to make at Canton, he must be absent some- 
what more than two years. He desired greatly to 
take his young wife with him, but feared, from know- 
ing her delicate organization, that she could not endure 
the voyage. He left her in a pretty cottage-home, 
which he himself had fitted up for her, in sight of the 
harbor. 

Dora had living with her a widowed elder sister, 
whose society and assistance were much comfort 
to her, in her otherwise most lonely lot. 

Among the many letters which Captain Preston 
received from his loving and constant wife during his 
absence, there was one which he read with peculiar 
joy—with tears of grateful emotion. For this was not 
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alone from the bride of his bosom, but from the mo- 
ther of his child. Thus wrote Dora: 

“ Our boy is four weeks old to-day, and my heart 
is already gladdened by his striking resemblance to 
you, dearest. He has your fine olive complexion, 
your large black eyes and dark, curling hair. I call 
him Frederic, and have great joy in often repeating 
the beloved name.” 

It was early on an April morning that the merchant- 
man “Bay State” came into harbor. Scarcely 
waiting for daylight, Captain Preston took his way 
homeward. He found only Mrs. Mason, his sister-in- 
law, up; but received from her happy greeting, the 
assurance that all was we!l. With his heart on his 
lips, he softly stole up to Dora’s favorite room, a plea- 
sant chamber which looked out on the sea. He en- 
tered and reached her bed-side unheard. She was 
yet sleeping, and Frederic observed that her hair had 
escaped from her pretty muslin cap, and was floating 
over her neck and bosom—then looking closer, he saw 
peering through it, twe mischievous black eyes—a 
pair of bright, parted lips—a rosy, chubby, dimpled 
little face—yes, caught his first view of his infant boy 
through a veil of the mother’s beautiful hair. Then, 
with a light laugh, he bent down, and clasped them 
both, calling their names, and in a moment, seemed to 
hold all heaven in his arms. 





CHAPTER II. 

“ I seek her now—I kneel—I shriek— 

I clasp her vesture—but she fades, still fades ; 

And she is gone ; sweet human Jove is gone ! 

*T is only when they spring tu heaven that angels 

Reveal themselves to you.’’ BROWNING. 

From that time the voyages of Captain Preston were 
not so long as formerly, and he often spent many 
months, sometimes a year or two with his family. 
He frequently spoke of resigning his sea-faring life 
altogether, but was ever concluding that he was not 
yet in a situation to render the step a prudent one for 
his business interests. Finally, when he had heen 
about fifieen years married, he set out on what he in- 
tended and promised his family should be his last 
voyage. He was at this time the father of three chil- 
dren; the son, of whom we have spoken, a healthful, 
high-spirited boy, and two daughters, Pauline and 
Louise—the first greatly resembling her father, the 
second very like the mother. 

Captain Preston was pained to leave his gentle wife 
looking paler and more thin than usual, and to observe, 
for she said nothing of it, that she was troubled with a 
slight cough. Yet he was of a most hopeful spirit, and 
even as he heard her low voice, and saw her faint 
smile, so much sadder than tears, he trusted that the 
coming summer would bring her health, and more 
cheerful spirits. 

Mrs. Preston had usually a remarkable control over 
her painful emotions, and was peculiarly calm in all 
seasons of trial ; but at this parting, she clung long and 
closely about her husband’s neck—it seemed that she 
could not let him go, She buried her face in his 
bosom and wept and sobbed in irrepressible anguish. 

At last, unwinding her fond arms, he resigned her, 
haif-fainting, to the care of her sister, hastily embraced 
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his children, and rushed from the house. He heard his 
name called in a wild, pleading voice, yet he dared 
not look back, but ran down the long garden-walk, and 
paused not till he reached the road. Here he turned 
for one look at his home, ere a thick clump of pines 
should hide it from his sight. He lified his eyes to 
that pleasant window looking out on the sea, and there 
stood Dora, weeping and waving her slender white 
hand. He drew his cap over his eyes, turned again, 
and hastened down to the harbor. 

During this last absence, Captain Preston received 
but one letter from his wife—but this was very long— 
a sort of journal, kept through the spring and summer 
succeeding his departure. In all this, though Dora 
wrote most pleasantly of home affairs, and very par- 
ticularly of the children, she made no mention of the 
state of her own health, and this he knew not whether 
to regard as matter for assurance or apprehension. 

At length he was on his homeward voyage—was 
fast approaching his native shores. Never had he 
looked forward to reaching port with such eager, 
boyish impatience—never had his weary heart so 
longed for the rest and joy of home, 

But a severe storm came up, drove them off their 
course, and kept them beating about, so that for some 
days they made no headway. One night—it wis a 
Sabbath night—Capt. Preston, completely exhausted, 
flung his cloak around him, and threw himself down 
on the cabin-floor for a little rest, for he could not lie 
in his berth. It was full midnight—his eyes closed 
heavily at once—he was fast falling into sleep, when 
he thought he heard his name called very softly, but 
in a tone which pierced to the deeps of his heart. 
He looked up, half raising himself, and Dora was be- 
fore him! Yes, his own Dora, it seemed, with her 
own familiar face, still sweet and loving in its looks, 
though it seemed strangely glorified by the shining 
furthyf a soft, inward light. Again she spoke his 
name, drew nearer, and bent down, as though to kiss 
his forehead. He did not feel the pressure of her lips, 
but he looked into the eyes above him—her own dear 
eyes, and read there a mournful, unspeakable tender- 
ness—a divine intensity, an eternity of love. He 
reached out his arms and called her name aloud; but 
she glided, faint smiling, from his fond embrace—the 
blessed vision faded, and he was alone—alone in the 
dim cabin of a storm-rocked vessel, with the tempest 
shrieking through the cordage, with the black heights 
of a midnight heaven above, and the blacker depths of 
a boiling sea below. 

Frederic Preston did not sleep that night. In spite 
of all the efforts of his reason, his heart was racked 
with anxiety, or oppressed with a mortal heaviness. 

In the course of the following day the storm abated, 
and they afterward crowded all sail for land; yet it 
was a week ere they cast anchor in —— harbor, It 
was ten o’clock at night, and Captain Preston was im 
mediately rowed to shore. Without waiting to speak 
to any one, he hurried up the road toward his cottage. 
As he drew near the bend in the road, by the clump 
of pines, he said to himself that if all were well at 
home, there would surely be a light shining from that 
window of Dora’s chamber looking out on the sea. 
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But as he came in full view, he paused, and dared not 
look up, while the thick, high beating of his heart 
seemed almost to suffocate him. At last, chiding him- 
self for this womanish weakness, he raised his eyes— 
and all was dark! 

He hardly knew how after this he made his way up 
the garden walk, to the cottage, nor how, when finding 
it all closed, he still had strength to go on to his father’s 
house, where he was received with many tears, by 
his parents, his sisters, and his children. The deep | 
mourning dress of the whole sad group told of itself 
the siory of his desolation. For some time, he neither 
spoke nor wept, but supported by his father, and 
jeaning his head on his mother’s breast, he swayed 
back and forth, while his deep, constant groans shook 
his strong frame, and burdened all the air about him. 
Finally, in a scarce audible voice, he asked : 

“When did she go, mother?” 

“Last Sunday, near midnight, my son.” 

“Thank God, it was she, then! I saw her last! 
She came to me—her blessed angel came to bid me 
farewell. Oh, that divine love which could not die 
with thee, Dora, Dora!” 

Then with a light over his face which was almost a 
smile, he turned to his poor children, gathered them to 
his embrace, and wept with them. 

Mrs. Preston, who, as we have said, had ever been 
fragile and delicate, had at last died of a rapid decline. 
She had been confined to her room but a few weeks, 
and to her bed scarcelyaday. She passed away with 
great tranquillity of spirit, though suffering much physi- 
cal pain. Her children were with her at the last, and 
her patience, serenity, and holy resignation seemed to 
repress the passionate outbursts of their childish grief 
till all was over. 

It was not until some tinge had passed that Captain 
Preston felt himself able to open a large package 
placed in his hands by his mother, and which Dora 
had left for him—sealed up and directed with her own 
hand, the very day before she died. 

At length, seeking his own now desolate home, and 
shutting himself up in that dear familiar chamber, with 
the pleasant window looking out on the sea—there 
where he had seen her last—where she had breath- 
ed out her pure spirit—where her form had lain in 
death—there he lifted his heart to God for strength, 
kissed the seal and broke it. Before him lay a rich 
mass of dark auburn hair—Dora’s beautiful hair! With 
a low cry, half joy, half pain, he caught it, pressed it 
to his lips and heart, and bedewed it with his abundant 
tears. Suddenly he observed that those long, bright 
tresses were wound about a letter—a letter addressed 
to him in Dora’s own familiar hand. He sank into a 
seat, unfolded the precious missive, and read—what 
we will give in the chapter following. 

CHAPTER III. 


‘Earth on my soul is strong—too strong— 
Too precious is its chain, 

All woven of thy love, dear friend, 
Ye@vaiun—though mighty—vain ! é 


“A little while between our hearts 
The shadowy gulf must lie, 
Yet have we for their communing 








Still, still eternity !? Hemans. 
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THE LETTER. 

“Frederic, my dearest—pride of my heart—love of 
my youth—my husband! A sweet, yet most mournful 
task is mine, to write to you words which you may 
not read until my voice is hushed in the grave—till the 
heart that prompts is cold and pulseless—till the hand 
that traces is mouldering into dust. Yes, ] am cajled 
from you—from our children—and you are not near to 
comfort me with your love in this dark séason. But I 
must net add to your sorrow by thus weakly indulg- 
ing my own. Though it may not be mine to feel 
your tender hand wiping the death-dew from my 
brow—though J may not pant out my soul on your 
dear breast, nor feel your strong, unfailing love sus- 
taining me as I go—yet I shall not be all forsaken, nor 
grope my way in utter darkness; but leaning on the 
arm of our Redeemer, descend into ‘the valley of the 
shadow of death.’ 

“And now, dearest, I would speak to you of our 


| children—our children, of whose real characters it has 


happened that you know comparatively little. I would 
tell you of my hopes and wishes concerning them— 
would speak with al] the mournful earnesiness of a 
dying mother, knowing that you can well understand 
the mighty care at my heart. 

* There is Frederic, my ‘summer child,’ our bright- 
eyed, open-browed boy, almost ail we could desire in 
ason. I resign him into your hands with much joy, 
pride and hope. Even were my life to be spared, my 
work in his education were now nearly done. I have 
had much happiness in remarking his talent, his enthu- 
siasm, his fine physical organization, his vigorous 
health, his gay, elastic spirits;—and far more in being 
able to believe him perfectly honest and truthful in cha- 
racter. Oh, my husband, can we not see in him the 
germ of a noble life, the possible of a glorious destiny? 

“ Yet, Frederic has some faults, clear even to my 
sight. I think him too ambitious of mere greatness, 
of distinction as an end, rather than as the means 
of attaining some higher good. Teach him, dear 
husband, that such ambition is but a cold intellectual 
selfishness, or a fever thirst of the soul; a blind and 
headlong passion that miserably defeats itself in the 
end. Teach him that the immortal spirit should here 
seek honor and wealth only as means and aids in ful- 
filling the purest and holiest, and, therefore, the highest 
purposes of our being;—to do good—simple good—to 
leave beneficent ‘ foot-prints on the sands of time’—to 
plant the heaven-flower, happiness, in some of life's 
desolate places—to speak true words, which shall be 
hallowed in human hearts—strong words, which shall 
be translated into action, in human lives. And oh! 
teach him what I have ever earnestly sought to in- 
spire—a hearty devotion to the right—a fervent love 
of liberty—a humble reverence for humanity. Teach 
him to yield his ready worship to God’s truth, where- 
ever he may meet it—followed by the multitude strew- 
ing palm-branches, or forsaken, denied and crucified. 
Teach him to honor his own nature; by a brave and 
upright life, and to stand for justice and freedom 
against the world. 

“I have seen with joy that Frederic has an utter 
aversion to the society of fops, spendthrifts and skeptics. 
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I believe that his moral principles are assured, his reli- 
gious faith clear Yet I fear that he is sometimes too 
impressible, too passive and yielding. His will needs 
strengthening, not subduing. Teach him to be watch- 
ful of his independence, to guard jealously his manli- 
ness. I know that I need not charge you to infuse 
into, his mind a true patriotic spirit, free from cant and 
bravado—to counsel him against poor party feuds and 
narrow politital prejudices. God grant that you may 
live to see our son if not one of the world’s great men, 
one whose pure life shall radiate good and happiness— 
whose strong and symmetrical character shall be a 
lesson of moral greatness, a type of true manhood. 

“Our daughier Pauline is a happy and healthful 
girl, with a good, though by no means a great intellect. 
She has a dangerous dower in her rare beauty, and I 
pray you, dear Frederic, teach her not to glory in that 
perishing gift. She is not, I fear, utterly free from 
vanity, and she is sometimes arrogant and willful. I 
have even seen her show a consciousness of her per- 
sonal advantages toward her less favored sister. You 
will seek to check this imperiousness, to subdue this 
will—but not with severity, for with all, Pauline is 
warm-hearted and generous. You know that she is 
tall for her age, and is fast putting away childish 
things. It will not be long now before as a young 
lady she will enter society. I surely need not charge 
you to be ever near her—to watch well lest a poor 
passion for dress and a love of admiration invade and 
take possession of her mind, lowering her to the heart- 
less level of fashionable life; to teach her to despise 
flatterers and fops—to shrink from the ostentatious, 
the sensual, the profane, the scoffing and unbelieving. 
1 feel assured that you will imbue her spirit with 
your own reverence for honest worth, and your own 
noble enthusiasm for truth and the right—an enthu- 
siasm never lovelier than when it lights the eye and 
glows on the lips of a lovely woman. 

“For my daughter Louise, our youngest, I have 
most anxiety, for she seems to have inherited my own 
physical delicacy, and has moreover an intense aflec- 
tionateness and a morbid sensibility, which together 
area misfortune, Dear husband, deal gently with this 
poor little girl of mine, for to you I will confess that 
at this hour she lies nearest my heart. Her whole 
nature seems to overflow with love for all about her, 
but the sweet waters are ever being embittered by the 
feeling that she is not herself an object of pride, 
searcely of affection to us. She is very plain, you 
know—yet, look at her, she is not ugly—her p!ainness 
is that of languor and ill health. Poor Louise is sel- 
dom well, though she never complains, except mutely, 
through her pallor and weakness. She also inherits 
from me an absorbing passion for reading and study, 
and perhaps you will think it strange in me when I 
call upon you—earnestly entreat you to thwart and 
overcome this, if possible—not forcibly, nor suddenly, 
but by substituting other pleasures and pursuits, thus 
turning the current of her thoughts. ’ 

“Though I do not remember to have ever been very 
strong, yet I do not think that I had at the first any 
disease in my constitution. Yet what was the course 
pursued in my training? 1t was unfortunately disco- 


vered that I was a genius, and so I was early put to 
study—my young brain s imulated into unhealthy ac- 
tion, the warm blood driven from my cheek and lip, 
the childish light quenched in my eye, by a thoughtful 
and sedentary life. I wasted long bright mornings 
over books, when [ should have been 1 iding over the 
hills, or frolicking with the waves—rambling through 
the healthful pine-woods, or fishing from the rocks, 
inhaling the invigorating ocean breezes. And sweet 
evenings, instead of strolling abroad in the summer 
moonlight, I sat within doors, alone, wrapt in deep, 
vague reveries; and on winter nights, I read and 
wrote, or pored over Euclid, or Virgil, in my close, 
dull chamber, instead of joining the laughing, chatting 
circle below, mingling in the dance and merry game, 

‘*Yet, it was not alone my passion for study which 
prevented me from taking that vigorous exercise, and 
indulging in those out-door amusements so absolutely 
necessary for both physical and mental health, but 
ideas of propriety and feminine delicacy carefully in- 
culeated and wrought into my character. I have since 
seen their folly, but too late. Habit and old associa- 
tions were too strong for the new principles. 

‘Ah, had my early training been different—had I 
been suffered to remain a child, a simple, natural 
child, through the appointed season of childhood—had 
my girlhood been more free and careless—less proper, 
and studious, and poetic, I might now have been in my 
happiest season, the prime of a rich and useful life. 
But as it is, now, when my husband is at lastreturning 
home for his life-rest—when my son is soon to take 
his first step into jhe world—when my daughters need 
me most, at thirty-five, my course is already run! 
Oh, Frederic, see that our little pale-faced Louise does 
not pursue her mother’s mistaken course—does not 
re-live her mother’s imperfect existence. Take her 
out into the fields, on to the beach—teach her to ride, 
to row, to clamber—to fear neither sunshine nor rain— 
let fresh air in upon ber life, get her young heart in 
love with nature, and all will be well with the ehild, I 
doubt not. 

“Your own dear mother has promised to take home 
our children when I am gone, and have charge of 
them, with your consent, for some years to come, 
The education of our daughters you should direct, for 
you alone know my plans and wishes. As to their 
marriage, that seems so far in the future that you will 
scarcely expect me to speak on the subject. I can 
only say, dearest, teach our children in the coming 
years, never to be content with a union which pro- 
mises less of love, harmony and trust, than have made 
the blessedness of ours.’’ 

“I wrote the foregoing, dear Frederie, more than 
two weeks ago, and now, I must say farewell to you, 
for my hours are indeed few. I think I may not see 
another morning on earth. I have of late suffered 
much about midnight, from extreme difficulty of 
breathing, and something tells me that I shall not sur- 
vive another such season. But I am noffidismayed— 
God is yet with me in his sustaining Spirit, and I fear 
no evil. 





“And now, my husband, before I go, let me thank 
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and bless you for all your tenderness and patience 
toward me, in the years gone by. And oh, let me 
implore you not to sorrow too bitterly when I am 
dead. We have been very happy in one another’s 
love, and in our children—our children still left to you. 
Can you not say ‘blessed be the name of the Lord?’ 

“T enclose with this my hair, just severed from my 
head. I remember to have often heard you say that 
you might never have loved me but for this happy 
attraction—my one beauty. I desired my sister to cut 
it for you, and she tried to do so, but the scissors fell 
from her hand, and she went out, sobbing bitterly. 
Then I lookcd around with a troubled expression, I 
suppose, on our Frederic—he understood it, came at 
once to my side, and calmly, though with some tears, 
cut from the head of his dying mother this sad legacy 
for his poor absent father. Is he not a noble boy? 

“T will not say to you farewell for ever, for I know 
your living faith in God, who will bring us home, 
where there shall be ‘no more pain, nor sorrow, nor 








crying. And, Frederic, if it be permitted, I will see 
you once more, even here. To me it seems that my 
love would find you, wherever you might be in the 
wide universe of God, and that my freed spirit would 
seek you first—over the deep, through night and tem- 
pest, cleaving its way to your side, But as heaven 
willeth, it shall be. 

“And now, farewell! best and dearest, farewell! 
My beloved, my beloved! Oh, that I could compress 
into human words the divine measure of the love 
which glows and yearns in my heart, at this hour. 
That love the frost of death cannot chill, the night of 
the grave cannot quench. It is bound wp with the 
immortal life of my soul—it shall live for thee in the 
heavens, and be thy eternal possession there. 

“May God comfort thee in thy loneliness, my love, 
my husband. Again, again farewell! 

* Again, again farewell ! 
Now indeed the bitterness of death is past. 
And yet, once more, farewell ! 

Tuy Dora.” 
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Anne Bolkyn: A Tragedy. By George H. Boker, Author 
of “ Calaynos.”’ Philadelphia: A. Hart. 1 vol, 12mo. 
Mr. Boker was favorably known as a dramatic poet 

previous to the publication of his present work, but 

“ Anne Boleyn” indicates a firm movement forward when 

compared with ‘“‘ Calaynos.’”? It is more impassioned in 

style, action and thought, more intense in conception, 
more artistic in execution, with sentiments more richly 
poetic, with characters more vigorously discriminated. 

The subject of the drama is taken from one of the actual 
tragedies of history, with which every schoolboy is fami- 
liar, and it is therefore admirably adapted for dramatic 
treatment, The names of the characters are familiar to 
all, but here we have substantial persons attached to the 
names, living out a portion of their lives before our eyes, 
with almost every act and word symbolical of character. 
Such a representation increases our knowledge of history, 
by conducting us near to its heart and life, giving us the 
concrete meaning of such terms as irresponsible power, 
court intrigues, political unscrupulousness, and unbitted 
passion, 

The plan of the drama is the exhibition of the various 
intrigues of the courtier statesmen of Henry VIII. to 
murder, under a legal form, his imperious but large-hearted 
wife, and the final triumph of their villany over justice, 
and of his lust over common humanity. In the most ex- 
acting law of dramatic composition, that which demands 
the mutual connection of the parts, and a relation of each 
with the main idea of the piece, the author has, we think, 
been very successful. ‘There are no characters and scenes, 
hardly any thoughts and sentiments, which could be 
omitted without injury to the design, which do not con- 
tribute to the general effect of tragedy. The style, also, 
though it occasionally evinces some immaturity, is com- 
monly close to the matter, and takes its tone and coloring 
from the characters. ‘The characters themselves are 
Strongly conceived and sustained. King Henry, Norfolk, 
Richmond, Wyatt, Smeaton, Queen Anne, Jane Seymour 
and Lady Boleyn, are especially felicitous. We could 
give many specimens of the author’s dramatie powers 








ad 


had we space for extracts, but we prefer to commend the 
drama to the reader’s attention in its wholeness. There 
are, however, scattered over the piece, morsels of beauty 
and wisdom which spring naturally out of the events, and 
yet have a universal application. Queen Anne, in re- 
penting of the harsh imperiousness of her judgments of 
others, drops a remark which every modern reformer 
should adopt as a preventive check on the fertility of his 
tongue : 


I have been arrogant to judge my kind 
By God’s own law, not seeing in myself 
A guilty judge condemning the less vile. 


The scene in which the queen attempts to regain the 
king’s affections, by sending his mind back to the period 
of their early love, is very touching and beautiful; and 
until that sly witch, Jane Seymour, appears, the reader 
almost believes that the crowned disciple of lust is capuble 
of fidelity 1o a sentiment. We give a few passages : 


O, Henry, you have changed 
From that-true Henry who, in bygone days, 
Rode, with the hurry of a northern gale, . 
Towards Hever’s heights, and ere the park was gained, 
Made the glad air,a messenger of love, 
By many a blast upon your hunting-horn. 
Have you forgotten thut old oaken room, 
Fearful with portraits of my buried race, 
Where J received you panting from your horse; 
As breathless, from my dumb excess of joy, 
As you with hasty travel? Do you think 
Of our sweet meetings ‘neath the gloomy yews 
Of Sopewell nunnery, when the happy day 
That made me yours seemed lingering as it came, 
More slowly moving as it nearer drew? 
How you chid time, and yowed the hoary knave 
Might mark each second of his horologe — 
With dying groans, from those you cherished most, 
So he would hasten ?— 


KING HENRY. 


é, Anne, that was " 
Have you forgotten my ear-atusiting h 
At your quaint figure of time’s human c rae 
Whose every beat a soul’s flight registered 


QUEEN ANNE. 
God bless you, Henry! (Embraces him.) 
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KING HENRY. 


Pshaw! why touch so deep? 
These softening memories of our early love 
Come o’er me like my childhood. 


QUEENE ANNE. 
Love be praised, 

That with such reflections couples me! 

Be steadfast, Henry. 

KING HENRY. 
Fear not: love is poor 
That seals not compacts with the stamp of faith. 
QUEEN ANNE. 

My stay is trespass. We will meet anon. 

Love needs no counsel in his little realm. 

*‘ Anne Boleyn”? is not only a fine dramatic poem, con- 
sidered in respect to character and situations, but it is as 
interesting as a novel, and eontinually excites those emo- 
tions which exact attention, even in the least cultivated 
reader. Taken in connection with the author’s previous 
work, it evinces not only genius, but a genius which 
grows. The perusual of it has strongly impressed us 
with the feeling that the country, in him, has a new poet, 
and one whose present productions are even richer in 
promise than performance. We cordially wish him an 
appreciating public, and trust that he will not lack stimu- 
lants to renewed exertion. 





Saint Leger, or the Threads of Life. Second Edition. New 
York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


** Suint Leger” has been considered by some critics to 
be of German origin; it has been thought to beara striking 
family likeness to a class of books of which “ Wilhelm 
Meister’’ is the type andparagon, This erroneous opinion 
must have arisen either from an imperfect acquuintance 
with German literature, or from not giving to ‘ Saint 
Leger’’ that cureful analysis which it certainly deserves. 
The class of Gerinan novels, to which ‘ Saint Leger’’ has 
been compared, cannot, strictly speaking, be said to possess 
any plot. There is no regular sequence of events—no re- 
lation of parts to a whole—no dramatic bearing of cha- 
racter upon character, to produce an ultimate result—no 
apparent effort to close the story at the very start, which 
an influx of conflicting circumstances alone prevents, and 
toward which it ever struggless, overcoming obstacles and 
softening down discordances, until the end is gained by 
an unforced blending into one harmonious mass of all the 
opposing elements of the plot. But these very qualities, 
for which we look in vain through * Wilhelm Meister’? 
and its fellows, ‘‘Suint Leger’’ possesses to a degree be- 
yond any work of a semblable character with which we 
are acquainted; and from the crowning result of its plot 
arises what has been called, from the days of A2sop to 
those of Walter Scott, the moral of t€e story. Without 
such a moral, expressed or implied, any fable, however 
well told in detail, is a crude, lifeless mass, wanting 
alfogether that vital principle which alone can give fiction 
endurance, Jt is to this fact that posterity will owe its 
safety from the pernicious influences of the thousand well 
written immoralities that crowd their betters from our 
modern book-shelves ; while the downfall of these literary 
falsehoods must as surely make way for the continued 
popularity of such books as “Saint Leger.” 

That ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister’? and kindred works are en- 
tirely without moral, we will not attempt to say ; but that 
they want the directness of purpose which everywhere 
characterizes ‘‘ Saint Leger,’’ and the consequent depend- 
ence of action upon action, in order to work out a clear 
and significant result, we may say, without fear of con- 
trovertion. A lie, written or spoken, is always a bungling 
thing. The straggling, touch-and-go manner of hinting 
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out a story—admitting the author not to be thoroughly de- 
praved, and willing, like the George Sand School, to 
blazon his vices, and glory in his iniqnities—seldom fails 
to betray the false and shallow principles upon whichit is 
founded. Truth seeks the light; the author of “ Saint 
Leger’’ does not shun it. There is a zealousness of pur- 
pose, and a lucidness of style and exposition upon every 
page of his book, which at least proves our author’s con- 
science to be in his work, and must forever free him from 
the imputation of endeavoring to hide falsehood, either 
under the covering of silence or of sophistry. 

The object of the author of “ Saint Leger,’ if we un- 
derstand him aright, is to trace the career of an individual 
soul in search of a faith. The innumerable external trials, 
temptations and dangers through which the hero passes, 
forms one of the most interesting stories we have read for 
many a day. To this moving narrative another, and 
eutirely original interest is superadded, by exhibiting to 
us, not only the inmediate effects of surrounding events 
on the hero’s feelings and actions, but in tracing up their 
consequences, first, to the changes in his character and 
moral nature, and last, to the ultimate results produced 
on his religious faith. Our author appears to be a sturdy 
opponent of all forms of intellectual faith. The hero is 
accordingly taken through the whole round of modern 
metaphysics; and issues from them weary and dispirited, 
having learned only to doubt, not to believe. In the latter 
pages of the book, the instructive lesson of the whole is 
taught, viz., that fuith is founded, not on the intellectual, 
but on the moral nature; that all strivings after faith, 
through the intellect, can but end in doubt and pain; that 
the elements for the formation ofa perfect faith lie around 
us on every hand, as mach within the reach of the illite- 
rate as of the learned, which 





‘« _. justifies the ways of God to man ;”’ 


that faith is not to be encompassed in creeds, or laid down 
in philosophies, but is the simple language of the heart 
appealing to the will for support. 

These are bold thoughts, boldly spoken. The sectarian 
may base his faith upon other and far different grounds, or 
may think the opinions of other men sufficient foundation 
for his own belief; he cannot, however, arrive at a higher 
or a purer state of hopefulness than that reached by ‘‘ Saint 
Leger’? through his fiery martyrdom of thought and 
feeling. 

We will not forestall the reader’s interest, by attempt- 
ing a sketch of our author's plot. Let it be sufficient 
to state that the story appears to be evolved of necessity 
from the agency of the actors in it, the natural result 
of their characters and the actions to which such cha- 
racters must lead; not a tissue of ingeniously contrived 
plots and counterplots, into which a ceriain amount 
of sham humanity has been thrust, to give the whole 
a life-like air. This is a dramatic excellence, rare 
since the Elizabethan era, which even the glorious 
creations of Scott do not possess. Whoever has read 
“Guy Mannering,’’ and afterward seen its miserable 
dramatized counterfeit, will be able to appreciate our 
meaning, and to understand how sadly the works of the 
greatest modern novelist stand the dramatic test. After 
witnessing such an experiment, there will be no difficulty 
in recognizing the immeasurable distance between Shaks- 
peare and Scott. ‘ 

Saint Leger’s adventures are not completed at the close 
of the volume, and from the eoneluding words, we should 
judge the author intended a continuation of his story. We 
shall anxiously await the appearance of another volume; 
meanwhile we heartily commend this to the studious at- 
tention of our readers. 
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Lectures and Essays. By Henry Giles. Boston: Ticknor, 

Reed § Fields. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Mr. Giles, as a lecturer, is celebrated all over the coun- 
try, and few public speakers equal him in the power of 
thrilling a popular audience. The present volumes prove 
that his influence as an orator has not been purchased at 
the expense of purity of style or accuracy of thought, and 
that as a writer he presents equally strong claims to oon- 
sideration and regard. The subjects of the work run into 
yarious departments of thought and information, and they 
all evince meditation and study. The lecture on Fal- 
staf, one of the best papers in the volume, exhibits the 
author’s philosophical discrimination, as well as his for- 
getive fancy and overflowing humor, The essays on 
Crabbe and Ebenezer Elliott are two grand expositions of 
individual genius, and at the same time indicate a know- 
ledge of the condition of England’s poorer classes, and an 
intense sympathy with their character and sufferings, 
which prompt many a passuge of searching and pathetic 
eloquence. The two lectures on Byron are hardly equaled 
by any other criticisms of his genius, in respect to the 
balance preserved between sympathy with his misfortunes 
and indignation at his satanic levities and caprices. Gold- 
smith, in another paper, is represented with a sunny 
warmth, and sweetness of style, which carries his image 
directly to the reader’s heart. Carlyle, Savage, Chatter- 
ton, and Dermody, are the subjects of the remaining arti- 
cles on persons, and each is analyzed with much sympa- 
thetic acuteness. 

The subjects of the other essays are The Spirit of Irish 
History, Ireland and the Irish, True Manhood, Patriotism, 
The Worth of Liberty, The Pulpit, Music, and Econo- 
mies. In these Mr. Giles’s genius is admirably displayed 
in its peculiar sphere of action, that of great ideas and 
universal sentiments. He is, in many important respects, 
an excellent critic and expositor of men, but he is most 
eloquent when he commits himself daringly to a senti- 
ment, ignores its practical limitations, and glows and 
gladdens in the vision of its ideal possibilities and real 
essence. Here he stirs the deeper fountains of the heart, 
makes our minds kindle and our aspirations leap to his 
words, and bears us willingly along on his own rushing 
stream of feeling. Here all his powers of fancy, humor, 
imagination, pathos and language, are thoroughly impas- 
sioned, and act with a vital energy directly upon the will. 
The communion with a mind so thoroughly alive cannot 
be otherwise than inspiring; and to the younger portion 
of readers, especially, who are finely sensitive to the 
heroic in conduct, and the grand in sentiment, we would 
commend these beautiful and quickening orations, glow- 
ing, a8 they are, with the loftiest moral principles, and 


leading, as they do, to Christian manliness of thought and 
conduct. 





In reading the present volumes, the image of the orator 
instinctively starts up before the imagination, as he ap- 
pears in the desk, flooding the lecture-room with his tones, 
and evoking tears or laughter from an audience whose 
sympathies he has mastered. Every note in his glorious 
voice, from iis sweet, low, distinct undertone, to the high, 
shrill, piercing scream of its impassioned utterance, rings 
through the brain the moment the listener becomes a 
reader. The volumes have a sure, appreciating and ex- 
tensive public, even if their circulation be confined to lec- 
ture audiences ; but they are certain of a wider influence. 


Montaigne’ s Essays. 
| It is natural to inquire how often « book which has 


pleased us much has been the object of admiration to those 
who preceded us in our journey through life—a road on 








which a book is a “ friend which never changes.” We 
could not help having this feeling, as we looked at a very 
recent edition of Montaigne’s Essays, (Philad’a. J. W. 
Moore, 1849,) and began to rummage up our ree. \llections 
and invoke the aid of our Lowndes and Quérard—suppos- 
ing that we might do a small service to the inquirer into 
such matters, by showing him how often the public taste 
of other countries had called for editions of our favorite 
classic—for such he is, in French as well as English. 

We give the editions in the order of dates, beginning 
with the French— 

Montaigne (Mich. de) Ses Essais, Livres, 1&2. Bor- 
deaur, Millanges. 1580., in 8vo. The original edition, 
which is, however, incomplete. 

The same work, with the addition of. a third book, and 
many additions (600) to the two first. Paris, Langelier, 
1588, in 4to. 

An edition at Brussels, Foppens, 1659, 3 vols 12mo. 
and one at Paris, the same year, in 3 vols. 12mo0. 

The French admit, that of the earlier editions, that of 
Tonson, which appeared in London in 1724, with the re- 
marks of P. Coste, in three volumes 4to., is the finest. A 
supplement to it was published in 1740. 

Editions appeared at Paris in 1725, (3 vols. 4to.) at the 
Hague in 1727, (12mo.) in London in 1739, and 1745, re- 
prints of Coste’s edition. There were editions in Paris 
in 1754, and in Lyons in 1781, and subsequent editions in 
Paris in 1783, 1793, and 1801 and 1802—since which, edi- 
tions have followed, in that city, in rapid succession, and 
more than twenty, with the ‘* Notes of all the Commen- 
tators,”’ are to be had for the asking. 

The English translations are, first : 

“The Essays of Michael, Lord of Montaigne, translated 
by John Florio, London, 1603, folio.” Florio was the 
Holofernes of Shakspeare. This edition, with a portrait 
of Florio, by Hole, again appeared in 1613, and 1632. 

“Essays of Michael, Seigneur of Montaigne, made 
English by Charles Cotton. London, 1680.” There are 
editions in 1711, 1738, and 1743. 

A new edition of this translation appeared in 1776, with 
many corrections, which was reprinted in 1811, but by 
whom the corrections were made does not appear. The 
last edition, to which is added his “‘ Letters and Journey 
through Germany,” and which is an edition of hie works 
prepared by Mr. Hazlitt, from whieh the Philadelphia 
edition has been printed. 


Poems. By Frances Sargent Osgood. With Illustrations 
by Huntington, Darley, Cushman, Osgood, etc. Phila- 
delphia: A Hart. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This beautiful volume, the finest in point of pictorial 
illustrations of a beautiful series, deserves a much more 
extended notice than we are capable of giving it at pre- 
sent. Mrs. Osgood occupies, among American poets, a 
place peculiarly her own, where she is without a peer, 
and almost without a rival. She is the most lyrical of 
our poets, her nature being of that fluid character which 
readily pours itself out in song, and quick and sensitive 
to impressions almost to a fault. A hint from an object is 
taken, and instantly her soul surrenders itself to the im- 
pression, and sings it as if her whole life was concen- 
trated in the emotion of the moment. Her mind, being 
thus so readily impassioned, glides easily into various 
forms of character and peculiayities of situation, which 
she has never actually experienced. Most of the songs in 
the volume, though they burn and beat as if the writer’s 
life-blood was circling through them, are essentially dra- 
matic lyries—the position of the author being an imaginz- 
tive not a personal one. 
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GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE. 





A long article might be written on the purity, delicacy, 
tenderness and strength of feeling which this book evinces, 
and the exquisite melody and richness of the verse. The 


The work is elegantly printed, and will, we hope, find 


| a large class of readers. It should be continued in the 


signs of a sweet and passionate poetic nature, seeking the | 


ideal by a fine instinct, and finding in song the appro- 
priate expression of its inward harmony, are over the 


whole volume; and we trust its bird-like music will win 


for it a place in American homes by the side of the more 
meditative works of Bryant and Longfellow. 


Greenwood Leaves. A Collection of Stories and Letters. By 
Grace Greenwood Second Edition. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed §& Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 





This volume, eloquent in style and entertaining in mat- | 


ter, beyond almost any similar work which has been 
issued for years, was published but a month or two ago, 
and has already reached a second edition. The materials 
of which it is composed are essays and stories originally 
contributed to different periodicals, and apparently dashed 
off, without a thought of their being eventually collected 
and made into a book. The impression which the whole 
leaves upon the mind, notwithstanding the separate parts 
were thus composed, is eminently an individual one, and 
indicates that the authoress has sufficient force of being 
and character to write in all varieties of mood without 
parting with her personality, without assuming to be 
what she is not. In short, she is a contradiction in fact 
to the Mahometan doctrine, assented to by many Chris- 
tians, that women have no souls. The present volume 
indicates a soul, and a broad and powerful one—a soul to 
feel and to represent with equal intensity the heroic in 
conduct and the tender in sentiment ; a soul which pene- 
trates every faculty of her mind, whether it be understand- 
ing or humor, witha vitality, and flashes out, in some pas- 
sages, in the very eloquence of disinterestedness and he- 
roism. The defect of her mind, at present, seems to be 
its tendency to exaggeration—to transfer to objects the 
emotions they excite in herself, and to make them stand 
for qualities which they only rouse in enthusiastic na- 
tures like her own. The volume is splendid in promise, 
and with all its merit rather suggests than limits her capa- 
city. A mind so fresh, active, powerful and impassioned 
as hers, cannot fail to reach the high excellence on which 
her eye is evidently fixed. 


The Annals of the Queens of Spain. By Anita George. 
New York: Baker § Scribner. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This work is introduced with the high endorsement of 
Prescott, the historian, and is worthy even of his com- 
mendation. The authoress is an accomplished Spanish 
lady, who has long resided in the United States, and who 
writes English with ease and dignity. The subject is en- 
tirely new, and the materials gathered from sources of 
which the general reader is profoundly ignorant As a 
work of industry and research, therefvure, it is of consider- 
able importance to the student of history ; but the author- 
ess has contrived to make it equally interesting to the 
common reader, by the variety of novel circumstances she 
has introduced, and her anecdotes of court life. The pre- 
sent volume contains the Gothic queens, those of Oviedo 
and Leon, of Arragon and of Castile, comprehending a 
thousand years, from 415 to 1475. The early period to 
which the volume is confined, though it makes each bio- 
graphy short, makes each full of surprising matter In 
the hundred queens presented to us, there are all varieties 
of feminine nature exhibited in connection with enough 
remarkabie and romantic events to form the plots of nu- 
merous novels and dramas. 





manner with which it has been commenced, and we ca 


, hardly believe that annals, relating toa country 80 essen- 


tially romantic as Spain, and written by one whose whole 
soul is penetrated by her nation’s spirit, should not be re- 
ceived with marked popular approbation. 





The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Including 
a variety of Pieces now first collected. By James Prior, 
In Four Volumes. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. Vols. 
1 and 2. 12¢no0. 


Among the many good things which the accomplished 
and enterprising publisher of this work has done for the 
cause of classical English literature in the United States, 
the present.cheap and elegant edition of Goldsmith ranks 
with the first. It is the only American edition which 
contains the new matter which Prior has collected. The 
first volume alone has a sufficiently large number of new 
essays to make every lover of Goldsmith procure the edi- 
tion. 

Goldsmith is so universal a favorite, and the leading 
characteristics of his genius are so impressed on the pub- 
lic mind, that it would be useless here to speak of his 
sly, searching and genial humor, his shrewd and accurate 
observation, the generosity of his sympathies, the wealth 
of his fancy, and the lucid simplicity and sweet fascina- 
tion of his style. Let the reader peruse the present edi- 
tion in connection with Irving’s charming biography of 
Goldsmith, and we will guarantee that the works and life 
of the subject will be a possession to his imagination for- 
ever. 





The Poets and Poetry of America to the Middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. Tenth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Philadelphia: Carey 
§ Hart. 1 vol. 8vo. 


The popular estimate of this work is indicated by its 
passing through nine large editions in seven years. The 
present, which is the tenth edition, is almost a new book. 
The editor has corrected faults of judgment and selection, 
which necessarily occurred in the first edition, and has 
availed himself of the benefit of the criticisms, friendly and 
unfriendly, which it called forth. 

The poetical literature of the country has also grown 
considerably during the last seven years, and Mr. Griswold 
has therefore added many exquisite pieces of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell and Poe—excluded 
some poems, and put better ones by the same authors im 
their place—and introduced into the body of the book 
liberal selections from the new poets, Palmer, Lunt, Hoyt, 
Clarke, Parsons, Cooke, Fields, Wallace, Hirst, Mathews, 
Taylor, Boker, Read, Legare and Butler, are among the 
additions. The book, in its present form, gives a fair idea 
of American verse in all its varieties of individuality and 
style. It is still open to objections, and is doubtless ea 
pable of further improvement; buat we think that the 
editor has more to fear from.the anger of poets who suffer 
from the austerity of his taste, than from that of readers 
who sometimes suffer from its exceeding tolerance. As 
a whole, the book is very attractive, and we wish it 
another seven years of success, and a passage into edition 
twentieth. 


Poems. By John G. Saxe. Boston: Ticknor, Reed $ 
Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 
This collection of metrical pieces, inspired by the a= 
of frolic and fun, is sure of popularity. The writer's 
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favorites among the poets, seem to be Pope and Hood, the ‘* From the preface we learn that the present volume has H 
hard of satire and the bard of puns; and his own poems | been issued to operate against an unauthorized edition of 
are full of good specimens both of keen hits and felicitous | the author’s magazine articles, published by some book- 
word-twisting. The two satires, ‘* Progress,’ and ‘* The | seller in New York, on his own account. Every respect- 
Times,” show a vivid perception of the ludicrous in con- | able bookseller and every respectable book-buyer should 
duct and life, and ‘‘ The Proud Miss Bride” puts words on | avoid the pirated edition, on the principle of common 
the rack to good purpose. The author’s love of wit and | decency and justice. 
humer amounts to poetical inspiration, and the volume 
contains much of the poetry as well as the versification of 
mirth. Mr. Saxe has not a bit of gall in his disposition, 
and his severity is as genial as it is gingerly. Buoyant 
pac ened ae , nat eine oat hte rei Professor Greene is one of our ablest historical scholars, 
especially in the depurtment of Italian literature and 
history, and the present work, embodying the thoughts 
and observations of many years, is a valuable contribution 
to thoughtful and elegant literature. The author combines 
Philo: an Evangeliad. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret.’’ | the narrator and the thinker in just proportions, and con- 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. nects with admirable tact, thoughts that quicken with 
The author of this curious dramatic poem is Mr. Judd, biographical details which interest the mind. The subjects 
a clergyman of Augusta, in Maine. Like Lord Timothy of the yo relating to Italy are Petrarch, Machiavelli, 
Dexter's book, it is ‘a pickle for the knowing ones.” In Manzoni, ‘Verrazzano, The Hopes of Italy, Historical 
the strangeness of its individuality rather than the origi- Romance in Italy, Reformation in Italy, Itaiian Literature i 
nality of its thoughts is its hold upon the attention. = the First Half of the Nineteenth Century, and Contri- 
The writer has poetry in him, but it is most capriciously butions for the Pope. The article on Libraries is one of 
brought out in connection with all sorts of moral and the best ever written on that subject. Perhaps the most 
semi-moral commonplaces and freaks of religious whim. geuerally agreeable paper in the volume is that on Charles 
All the proprieties of poetry are violated, not from an in- Edward. In this we have a flowing and animated bio- 
ward law of dissent, but from an opinionated dislike of graphy, replete with novel facts, and as interesting as a 
established methods. The author has genius, but not | ‘OM#MCe- The author’s style, in all the papers, is sweet, 





Historical Studies, By George Washington Greene, late 
United States Consul at Rome. New York: George P. 
Putnam, 1 vol, 12mo. 


without envying the writer’s happy disposition, or with- 
wit having some of it communicated to himself, 








sufficient genius to produce a harmonious poem out of his flexible, graceful and condensed, indicating high culture, 
' materials, Still there are few poems, lately published, but a culiure which has developed instead of deadening 


which can be read with less fatigue, fur the audacities and | #!! that is pecu'iar in his mind and heart. 





oddities on every page are perpetual stimulants to the 
mind. In passages, too, the volume is finely and power- | 7’¢ Early Conflicts of Christianity. By the Rev. Wm. 
fully poetical; and in a certain juxtaposition of refined Ingraham Kip, D D. New York: D, Appleton § Co. / 
spirituality with the solidest practical vision, the book is 1 vol. 12mo. 
a prophecy of the author’s future excellence. This elegantly printed volume is published for the 
benefit of those Christians who have no clear idea of the 
difficulties to which the faith ‘* was subjected in the earliest 
stages of its existence, or the severity of the conflict 
through which it was obliged to pass” If it reaches all 
of those to whom it is addressed, it will have more readers 
This elegant volume is the first of a new issue of the | than Macaulay’s history or Dickens’s novels, for the sub- 
author’s works, edited by herself, with prefaces and notes. | ject is one on which the strangest ignorance prevails even 
The portrait and autograph of the author are given in this | among pious and intelligent Christians. Dr. Kip divides 
volume, and the remarks with which she prefaces it have | the obstacles to the eventual victory of Christianity into 
the kindliness and good sense which are so characteristic of | five classes—Judaism, Grecian Philosophy, the Licentious 
her nature. “The Neighbors”’ is one of the most charm- | Spirit of the Age, Barbarism and the Pagan Mythology, 
ing idealizations of actual life we have ever read, and no- | each of which is represented with much vigor and beauty 
where is domesticity so winningly represented. An author, | of style, distinctness of thought, and wealth of information. 
like Miss Bremer, who is now personally abstracting so | It isa book which deserves to be in every family which 
many hearts in this country cannot fail to have purchasers professes aregard for the Christian faith, as it meets a 
for this edition of her writings. universal wart; and it will save the general reader a great 
deal of labor and time, embodying as it does, in a lucid 
Miscellanies. By J. T. Headley. Authorized edition. New and animated style, the results of a student’s researches in 
York: Baker and Scribner. 1 vol. 12mo. the whole field of early ecclesiastical history. 


The Neighbors. A Story of Every-Day Life. By Frederika 
Bremer. Translated from the Swedish. By Mary Howitt. 
New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


a 











This volume contains seven interesting papers, origi: 
nally contributed by the author to periodicals. They are | James Montjoy; or I’ve been Thinking. By A. 8. Roe. 
all striking Specimens of Mr. Headley’s peculiar powers New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 

of narration and description—a little less flushed in style, This is an interesting and well written story of Ame- 
perhaps, than his Napoleon, but indicating the same | rican life, the production of a shrewd intellect, and ad- 
vigorous abandonment to the subject. The best article is | mirable in its practicable application. 

that on Alison’s History of Europe. The Biographies of 
Alfieri, Cromwell and Luther, are executed in a style To Svusscriseks.—The proprietorship of Graham’s 
which will stamp their leading traits indellibly on the | Magazine having passed, by purchase, into other hands, 
se imagination. The article on Griswold’s Prose | all letters and communications of whatever kind relating 
Pe which closes the volume, is unworthy of Mr. | to the business of this- periodical, will hereafter be ad- 
, .©¥, and should have been omitted from the col- | dressed to Geo. R. Grauam, Editor. 

mr SAMUEL D. PATTERSON & CO, 
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MOUNT PROSPECT INSTITUTE, WEST BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Tus Scnoot is located fifteen miles distant from New York City, and six from Newark, upon a commanding 
eminence of 800 feet above the level of the ocean, from Which a clear view is obtained of Yew York, Brooklyn, the 
Bay, and the surrounding country. This location, for retirement, health, salubrity of atmosphere, and beauty of 
mountain scenery, is not surpassed by any in the country. It is easy of access, having direct communication with 
New York four times each day. The object of this Institution is to prepare Young Gentlemen for entering college, or 
a busines life, by a thorough and sysiematic course of instruction. The Principal does not desire a large school, but a 
select number of Pupils, well disciplined, and willing to be guided in the path of virtue and usefulness. In order to 
secure and retain desirable members of this school, no vicious or unprincipled boy is received, and no one retained in 
the school whose influence is immoral, or in any way injurious to his associates. The Pupils enjoy the comforts of a 
home in the family of the Principal, being invited to the parlor, where they associate with other members of the 
farmly and those who frequently visit the Institution. 

The Governmeat of the School is conducted on strictly religious principles, and the pupils are controlled by appeals 
to their mors] feelings, rather than by fear of punishment. The Bible is the standard of morals, and each Pupil is 
required to study it daily; also, to attend Church with the Principal on the Sabbath. Being desirous to secure @ 
proper degree of correspondence in dress, and to prevent some of the evils arising from different styles of clothing in 
the same family, a uniform dress has been adopted for the School. The year is divided into sessions of five months 
each, commencing on the first of May and November. It is desired that the Pupils should not be absent during the 
session, and that parents should visit them at the Institution. 
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TERMS. 


No Scholar will be received for less time than one quarter, and no deduction will be made for voluntary absence. 

Each article of Clothing must be marked with the owner’s name, and an inventory placed in each trunk of the 
articles he brings to the School. 

The charges for Board and Tuition in the English branches and Mathematics are from $40 to $45 per quarter; in 
the Latin and Greek languages, $50. Extra for the French, German, or Spanish language, $5 ; Drawing and Painting, 
each, $5; Music, with use of the Piano, $10. 

Payments will be required quarterly in advance. 


WARREN HOLT, 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR. 


7) 
REFERENCES. 
Rev. Witiam Apams, D. D., New York. Newron Haves, Esq , Franklin House, New York, 
“ Henry Wuirs, D. D., 3 Rev. I. 8. Spencer, D. D., Brooklyn, 





‘* Mitton Banorr, “ Dr. L. A. Suiru, Newark, 
“ Joun J Owen, “ S.R. Parxuvurst, Esq , 116 First Avenue, New York, 
‘“* Horace Eaton, e E. R. Yate, Esq., Brvoklyn, 


Jonatuan Leavitt, Exq., “ 
W.M Wirson, Esq., 23 Water Street, 
W.M. Brownson, Esq , 56 Gold Street, 


Tunis Van Brunt, Esq., Jamaica, 
A. CAMPBELL, Esq., Brooklyn, 
Grorer Lopsr, Esq., New York. 





tH A box will be found at 73 Courtlandt Street, New York, marked with the name of the Institution ; any packages 
deposited in this box before one o’clock, P. M., will be safely carried to the School on the same day. 
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CRS OMAPOAM OF TAS SOROOS. 


The coat and pantaloons of very dark blue cloth; the coat single-breasted, to button to the throat, with ten gilt 
buttons, two upon the collar, placed three inches back—the collar to turn over, with the corners round. 

For Summer, the dress suit is the dark blue cuat and white pantaloons. That for common use should be gray, made 
of the material known as “‘ youth’s mixt.””. For very warm weather, brown linen or drilling. .- ly for 
Suits are made by Messrs THorne & Jarvis, 414 Broadway, New York, where the buttons, made express'y 

the School, may be obtained. - 
Caps, of a particular pattern, designed for the School, are made by Mr. Mratio, 416 Broadway, New York. out, to 
N. B —Those entering the School are not expected to discard their every-day clothing, but when worn 
renew it with the uniform of the School, 
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I would I were a gip-sy girl to wander at my will, Or but « village serving maid, I might be happy still; Or 


/ You ask mewhy I looksopale,and wonder why I pine; You think I should be happy for you know that wealth is mine, But 
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a-ny thing but what I am, if Icouldhavemy way, ra rather toll as Shepherdess,or Dairy maid sil day: “Abt 


/ ! -0- o'er the brow Yet doubtandecarebe lurking there de - spite of pomp and show. 
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Lady Blanche for - give me, but you'd tell a-no-ther tale nw only for a little while your wishes might prevail; © 
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[ee aren See care, The Duchess and the Dairy maid, be sure has each her 
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| wear your bridal garb to-day, You give both hand and heart, While I for riches wanted not,with li-ber~-ty must part: 
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Duchess andthe Dairy maid be sure haseach her share.” 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


ULRICI’S 


DISCOVERY.—ANALYSIS OF HAMLET. 





BY H. C. MOORHEAD. 





More than half a century ago, one of Shakspeare’s 


most fllustrious commentators deemed it necessary to | 


accompany the free expression of his views with 
words like these : 

“T am almost frighted at gy own temerity; and 
when I estimate the fame and the strength of those 
that maintain the contrary opinion, I am ready to sink 
down in reverential silence, as 7Eneas withdrew from 
the defense of Troy when he saw Neptune shaking 
the wall, and Juno heading the besiegers.”’ 

But the enthusiastic study of Shakspeare was then 
just beginning. How-many antiquarians, book-worms 
and hypercritics have since toiled and quibbled over 
him! how many philosophers have deeply meditated 
him! how many ponderous volumes have been written 
upon him? How many great actors have played him? 
How many nations have heard and read him? Surely 
this mine, however deep and fruitful, must long since 
have yielded all its treasures. 

If, indeed, the shadows of mighty names could sub- 
due the inquiring spirit of this age to any degree of 
fear or reverence, the Shakspeare student might now 
be content to receive, with implicit confidence, the 
creed whieh has been written. But whilst the works 
of Nature are daily undergoing new investigations, and 
receiving new illustrations, it is fit that those works 
which of all human productions most resemble them— 
the works of Shakspeare—should be subjected to a 
similar scrutiny. And so they have been, and with 
results worthy of the days of telegraphs and locomo- 
tives. A German critic, named Ulrici, has recently 
made a discovery which as far surpasses all former 
Shaksperian discoveries, as the voyage of Columbus 
Surpassed the voyages of those navigators who before 
him had timorously hugged the shore. 

A writer in the North Britifh Review, for No- 
vember, 1849, explains the subject briefly thus : 





* Ulrici’s most remarkable discovery is, that each of 
Shakspeare’s plays has for its foundation some moral 
idea or theme, which is reflected and echoed over and 
over again with endless variety and profit, in all the 
characters, expressions, and events of the piece. The 
subtle German critic would have produced more con- 
verts to his doctrine had he illustrated it fully by the 
analysis of some one play, instead of having merely 
suggested its prevalence by means of a slight sketch in 
each.” 

The reviewer, then, observing that Ulrici’s views 
had been received in England with a “ wide skep- 
ticism,” proceeds to prove them by analyzing the 
“Merchant of Venice.” He also, incidentally, men- 
tions the theme of “ Timon of Athens,” and of “ Love’s 
Labor Lost.” Beyond this no hint is given as to the 
“ ground-idea” (as it is termed) of any of the plays; 
and yet so palpable is Ulrici’s theory, that the writer of 
these pages, after having read the reviewer's remarks, 
found no difficulty in applying it to any cf the plays 
with which he was familiar, by simply revolving them 
in his mind. As any person tolerably read in Shaks- 
peare may do the same, the “ wide skepticism” above 
referred to must soon give way to universal convic- 
tion, accompanied by astonishment that the discovery 
was not sooner made, and the frank admission that 
Shakspeare has been understood by Ulrici alone. 

Our author has always been called the Poet of Na- 
ture ; and the better he is understood, the better he is 
found to deserve the title. The leading features of all 
mountains, of all lakes and rivers, of all mankind, are 
the same; yet in the whole world there are no two of 
either precisely alike. The theme in each of Shak- 
speare’s plays is ons—pervading every part of it, and 
giving tone and color to the whole. Yet how endless 
the variety of character, of action, of sentiment! So 
striking, indeed, is the diversity, that the unity has, 
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for more than two hundred years, been strangely over- 
looked; so consummate is the art, that it has wholly 
** concealed the art.” 

If we examine the play of Hamlet by the light of 
Ulrici’s torch, we shall find that its subject, like its 
plot, is very comprehensive. Yet there is in it a 
‘central idea,” to which all the various topics dis- 
cussed are more or less intimately related. This idea 
may be expressed by the single word DISCRETION— 
discretion in its most comprehensive sense, as signify- 
ing, “‘ prudence, discernment and judgment, directed 
by circumspection.” I propose to show that with 
this idea every incident, every character, every speech, 
I might almost venture to say, every sentiment of the 
play is connected, by the relation either of resemblance 
or of contrast. 

It will be most convenient (on account of the in- 
tricacy of the play) to examine the several scenes 
and speeches, in connection with different aspects of 
the theme. 
division : 

I. Reserve; contrasted with which (1) Extrava- 
gance of conduct and language; (2) Espionage ; (3) 
Inquisitiveness ; (4) Flattery. 

Il. Vacillation. 

Ill. Craft 

The reader will readily perceive that all these quali- 
ties have an intimate relation with the quality of dis- 
eretion, directly or by contrast, in its use or its abuse. 
As it is Shakspeare’s custom to pursue his subject into 
all its collateral branches, there are doubtless many 
other modifications of the theme of Hamlet, but the 
above division will answer our present purpose. 

I. Reserve. 

In the second scene of Act First, the king and queen 
expostulate with Hamlet on his immoderate grief for 
the death of his father; reminding him that it is a 
common occurrence, and urging him to ‘cast his 
nighted color off.” In the next scene, Laertes, who 
is about to embark for France, makes a long speech to 
Ophelia, recommending throughout reserve in her con- 
duct toward Hamlet : 


I shall therefore employ the following 


The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon. 

The admirable speech of Polonius to Laertes, 
which immediately follows, is composed of ponderous 
maxims, @// of the same import; as, for example, 
“Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ;” 
“Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judg- 
ment ;’’ “‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender be,”’ eic., ete. 
And the scene closes with a speech from Polonius to 
Ophelia, in which he cautions her respecting Hamlet, 
telling her to be ‘somewhat scanter of her maiden 
presence,”’ etc, 

In the next scene (the fourth) occurs Hamlet’s speech 
to Horatio on drunkenness, which, it will be observed, 
in conformity with the theme, turns entirely upon the 
tmprudence of the practice. In the fifth scene of the 
same act, Hamlet, after his interview with the Ghost, 
baffles the curiosity of Horatio and Marcellus. Not 
content with keeping his own secret, and swearing 
them not to reveal what they had seen, he makes 
them further promise that if he should see fit “ to put 
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an antick disposition on,” they never will, “with 
arms encumbered thus, or this head-shake, or by pro- 
nouncing of some doubtful phrase, as Well, well, we 
know ; or, we could, and if we would ; or, if we 
list to speak, or such ambiguous giving out,” intimate 
that they “knew aught of him.” In the same scene 
the Ghost says: “I could a tale unfold,” ete. “But 
that I am forbid to tell the secrets of my prison- 
house.”’ 

In the first scene of the third act, Hamlet’s rude 
speeches to Ophelia, “Get thee to a nunnery,” ete., 
are mainly on the same subject; and the next follow- 
ing scene contains the celebrated advice to the players, 
every word of which inculcates reserve or modera- 
tion ; it teaches the same lesson as the speeches of 
Polonius and Laertes, above referred to, though it is 
applicable to very different circumstances. Hamlet’s 
speech to Horatio, immediately after, is to the same 
purpose : 

Blessed are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she pleases; Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave,’’ etc. 

In the same scene Rosencrantz and Guildenstern en- 
deavor to find out Hamlet’s secret; but he baffles and 
rebukes them with the beautiful illustration of the 
flute : 

Ham, Will you play upon this pipe? 

Guild. My lord, I can not. 


Ham. Why look you, now, how unworthy a thing you 
make of me. You woulg play upon me; you would seem 
to know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of my 
mystery ; you would sound me from my lowest note to the 
top of my compass; and there is much music, excellent 
voice in this little organ; yet can not you make it speak. 
S’blood, do you think I am easier to be played on thana 
pipe? Call me what instrument you will, though you can 
fret me, you cannot play upon me.”? 


Such are a few of the chief passages in which the 
lesson of ‘‘reserve’’ is taught directly. The reader 
will find many others, (maxims, illustrations and ellu- 
sions,) in every scene ; but I pass on to the notice of 
some instances in which the same lesson is taught 
indirectly or by contrast. These passages may 
properly be arranged under several heads. 

(1.) Extravagance of conduct and language. 

Hamlet is for the most part, calm and self-possessed. 
But on the occasion of his first interview with the 
Ghost, in the 4th scene of the first act he is transported 
(as, indeed, he well might be,) beyond all bounds of 
moderation : in the words of Horatio : 

He waxes desperate with imagination. 


His speech to Laertes at the grave of Ophelia is @ 
still more remarkable example of extravagance: 


Zounds, show me what thou ’lt do ; 

Woul *t weep? woul ’t fight? woul ’t fast? woul ’t tear 
thyself? 

Woul ’t drink up Esil? eat a crocodile? 

I’ll do ’t. Dost thou come here to whine? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will [. 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 

Millions of acres on us; till our ground, 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thou ’lt mouth, 

Ill rant as well as thou. 


Ophelia’s madnes8 is caused by the extravagance 
of her love; and it is worthy of remark that she i 
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finally drowned in consequence of venturing too far 
on the “pendent boughs” of a willow which grew 
‘‘ ascaunt the brook.” 

In the last scene Hamlet and Laertes, whilst playing 
with rapiers, become “incensed,” and thus the final 
catastrophe is produced. 

In the last scene of the second act Hamlet meets the 
players and makes them recite Eneas’ tale to Dido. 
The only justification of this long and otherwise tedious 
passage, will be found in its close connection with the 
theme; for it is an admirable specimen of bombast. 


Unequal matched, 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage, strikes wide; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. Then senseless Ilium, 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his base; and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus’ ear, etc., etc. 

How different this from Shakspeare’s own style! 
We shall presently see that the speeches of the P/ayer 
King and Player Queen are direct illustrations of 
another aspect of the theme; indeed every thing con- 
nected with this “ play within the play,” is directly to 
the main purpose. 

In the latter part of the first scene of act second 
Ophelia relates to her father the wild conduct and ap- 
pearance of Hamlet, and Polonius attributes it to the 
extravagance of his love: 

This is the very ecstasy of love, etc., 


and descants on the “ violent property”’ of that passion. 
Laertes, as we have seen, could speak well in favor of 
reserve, but he seldom practiced it. His conduct is 
generally violent, and his speech ranting; as in his 
riotous appearance before the king in act fourth, scene 
fifth, and in his contest with Hamlet at the grave of 
Ophelia. 

(2.) Espionage. 

This method of ferreting out secrets is extensively 
practiced throughout the play. 

In the first scene of act second, Polonius instructs 
Reynaldo (who is going to Paris, where Laertes then 
was, to “make inquiry of his (Laertes’) behaviour ;” 
to find out his associates, and by pretending to know 
his vices—by “ putting forgeries upon him,”—draw 
from them an account of his way of life: 


Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth; 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
By indirections find directions out. 

In the next scene the king and queen employ Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern as spies upon Hamlet; and, to 
ascertain whether he loves Ophelia, the king and Polo- 
hius agree to hide behind the arras, whilst the latter, 
as he expresses it, “‘ looses his daughter to him” in the 
lobby. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern make several 
allempts to sound Hamlet, but, as they report to the 
king and queen—act third scene first—he “with a 
crafty madness keeps aloof.’ In act third, scene 
fourth, Polonius again plays the eaves-dropper in order 
to overhear the conversation between Hamlet and his 
mother, and Hamlet, hearing him, and supposing him 
7 be the king, makes a pass through the arras and kills 

im. 


I took thee for thy better; take thy f ; 

y fortune 
Thou find’st, to be too busy, is some danger. 
20% 





(3.) Inquisitiveness. 

Inquisitiveness is a very prevalent feature of the 
play. There are the challenging of sentiments—ghost- 
seeing—the sending and receiving of messages—solilo- 
quies—(a species of self-examination,)—and the con- 
versation is to an unusual extent made up of questions 
and answers. To this head may also be referred, (at 
any rate the reader will at once recognize their relation 
to the central idea,) the ridd/es of the old grave-digger 
in the church-yard scene, (act fifth, scene first,) and 
his witty evasions of Hamlet’s questions. Also Ham- 
let’s refined speculations, in which, as Horatio says, 
he “considers the matter too curiously ;” as, when he 
shows in act fourth, scene third, how a “worm may 
go a progress through the guts of a beggar;’’ and 
“traces the noble dust of Alexander till he finds it 
stopping a bung-hole,”’ in act fifth, scene first; and in 
his reflections on the lawyer’s skull, and on that of 
“poor Yorick.”’ 

(4.) Plattery. 

In act third, scene third, Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern vie with each other in flattering the king. In act 
fourth, scene seventh, the king flatters Laertes respect- 
ing his skill in fencing. Osric plays the flatterer when 
he agrees with Hamlet first that it is very hot, then 
cold, then h@again ; and Polonius, when he sees the 
cloud in the shape of a camel first, then of a weasel, 
and then of a whale, according as Hamlet directs. In 
act second, scene second, Hamlet says to Rosencrantz . 
“ My uncle is king of Denmark; and those that would 
make mouths at him while my father lived, give twen- 
ty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats a-piece for his pic- 
ture in little.’? And in act third, scene second, he 
teaches the wse of flattery: 


Why should the poor be flattered ? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 


Il. Vaeillation. 

Discretion, pushed to extremes, ends in waectllation, 
and this is the leading trait in Hamlet’s character. His 
father’s ghost appears, tells how he was “ sleeping, 
by a brother’s hand cut off,” and enjoins on him, as a 
solemn duty to avenge his death. Hamlet acknow- 
ledges the duty, and resolves to perform it; he feels 
himself “prompted to his revenge by heaven and 
hell,” and yet he shows from the first a painful con- 
sciousness of his own infirmity of purpose. 

The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right. 

His numerous soliloquies are accordingly for the 
most part mere developments of this trait of his cha- 
racter; and illustrations of the inevitable tendency of 
meditation to beget inaction. The narrow or bigoted 
mind, which either can not or will not see more than a 
single feature of a subject, may well be prompt and 
decided; but whoever is capable and willing to survey 
any great question in all its aspects, will reach a firm 
conclusion,—if he reach it at all,—only by slow and 
painful steps. Laertes, who is little better than a ranting 
madcap, no sooner conceives a purpose, than he has- 
tens to execute it; whilst Hamlet, who is a calm phi- 
losopher, ponders, and procrastinates, and does nothing. 
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In the last scene of act second, Hamlet, after having 
listened to the recitation of a player, compares his 
own “ motive and cue for passion,” with that of a fel- 
low who spoke merely “in a fiction, in a dream of 
passion ;”” and reproaches himself for coldness and in- 
action; but ends at last in the conclusion that the spirit 
he had seen may be a devil, and that he must have 
‘* grounds more relative than this.”’ 

The next scene contains the great soliloquy on death. 
“To be or not to be,” etc. On a former occasion 
Hamlet had exclaimed: 

O that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter ! 
And he now concludes that the most profound medita- 
tion on the subject merely 
Puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

This soliloquy has sometimes been condemned as 
taking an unworthy and inadequate view of the great 
subjects of death, and “that undiscovered country” 
beyond the grave; and if it had been Shakspeare’s 
purpose to discuss these subjects, the criticism would 
undoubtedly be just. But let us bear in mind that his 
object in this passage was simply to illustrate “ vacil- 
lation of mind” in connection with the highest subjects 
of human contemplation, and we shall that he has 
accomplished all he undertook in a manner entirely 
worthy of himself. 

Very similar to this is the king’s soliloquy on repent- 
ance, in act third, scene third. 

What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow ? ‘ ; 

Then I’ll look up; 

My fault is past. But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? . , . : 
Try what repentance can: What can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one can not repent. 

Throughout the whole speech the mind of the guilty 
monarch fluctuates between hope and despair; and 
Hamlet, seeing him on his knees, exclaims: “now 
might I do it, pat; and now I’ll do it;’’ but again falls 
to moralizing, and puts it off to a more convenient 
season. 

Hamlet’s first soliloquy, before he has seen the 
Ghost, (act first, scene second,) turns on the queen’s 
inconstancy in forgetting his father and marrying his 
uncle so soon: ‘“ But two months dead!” ‘A beast 
that wants discourse of reason, would have mourned 
longer.”” And his conversation with Horatio imme- 
diately after is to the same effect: 

The funeral bak’d meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

In his interview with the queen in act third, scene 
fourth, where he compares the picture of his father 
with that of his uncle, he dwells on the same topic. 
See also the dumb show in act third, scene second, and 
the dialogue between the Player King and Player 
Queen. Every line of these speeches illustrates the 
theme. 

P. King. I do believe you think what now you speak ; 

But, what we do determine oft we break. 

This world is not for aye; nor ’tis not strange 

That even our loves should with our fortunes change. 








The great man down, you mark his favorite flies; 
The poor advanced makes friends of enemies. 


For who not needs shall never lack a friend ; 

And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Directly seasons him his enemy. 

The constancy of Hamlet’s father is throughout op- 
posed to the ¢zconstancy of his mother. The Ghost 
on his first appearance dwells on the subject: 


From me, whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage. 

And after all the wrongs he has suffered, whilst en- 
joining upon Hamlet to change his course, he charges 
him to contrive nothing against his mother; and when 
he afierward appears at the interview between Ham- 
let and the queen, he interposes in her behalf: 

But look! amazement on thy mother sits; 
O, step between her and her fighting soul. 

The queen also, with all her faults, remains constant 
in her affection for Hamlet, and “lives, almost, by his 
looks.” Ophelia is constant in her love,—to insanity 
and a watery grave; and Hamlet makes fine speeches 
on constancy of purpose. His soliloquy in act first, 
scene fifth, is in a noble strain: 

** Remember thee !”? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat, 
In this distracted glube. Remember thee? 


Yea, from the table of my memory 
Ill wipe away all trivial, fond records, 


And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, ete. 


But his “remembrance” is like that of a man who 
“beholdeth his natural face in a glass, and goeth his 
way, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man 
he was.” 

Ill. Craft. 

The word craft properly signifies art, ability, dex- 
terity, skill, as well as cunning and dissimulation—and 
all these qualities have a close relation to discretion. 

The pretended madness of Hamlet is therefore illus- 
trative of the theme; just as the read madness of Lear 
is illustrative of the theme of that play. The dissimu- 
lation of Hamlet, however, is not such as to lessen our 
esteem for his character. Surrounded as he is with 
spies and enemies, we feel that it is a justifiable strata- 
gem. It is worthy of remark that Edgar employs # 
similar means of defense in the Play of King Lear; 
and that as Shakspeare’s love of contrast has led him 
thus to oppose the assumed madness of Edgar to the 
real madness of Lear, so here we have the real mad- 
ness of Ophelia opposed to the assumed madness of 
Hamlet. 

Hamlet displays craft also (but still a justifiable craft,) 


in his device of the play, “to catch the conscience of 


the king.”” And when he has succeeded, he triumphs 
in this proof of his own skill, with a very natural 
vanity. ‘ Wouid not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, 
(if the rest of my fortunes turn Turk with me,) ete., 
get me a fellowship in a cry of players?” In his inter- 
view with his mother, (the picture scene,) he dwells 
chiefly on her want of discernment ; and, at the con- 
clusion of the scene, alluding to his “two schoolfel- 
lows,” he boasts that he will “delve one yard below 
their mines, and blow them at the moon ;”’ a feat which 
he very fully accomplishes. But after all he feels and 
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acknowledges that he is a mere instrument in the 
hands of a higher power. 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do pall; and that should teach us, 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will. 


And when Horatio endeavors to dissuade him from 
fencing with Laertes, because he acknowledges a fore- 


Act fourth.—Here the subject assumes a more se- 
rious aspect, Ophelia’s indiscreet love ends in madness 
and death: Laertes, who has heretofore discoursed 
like a philosopher on moderation, now becomes fu- 
rious, bearding the king on his throne; if craft is em- 
ployed it is no longer for the mere purpose of finding 
| out secrets, but for the destruction of life; as when the 
boding of evil he replies: “Not a whit, we defy au- | king sends Hamlet to England, to be put to death; and 
gury; there is a special providence in the fall of a | when, on his unexpected return, Laertes and the king 


sparrow. If it be now, ’t is not to come; if it be not | concert his death by means of the treacherous fencing- 
to come it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will | match. 














come; the readiness is all.”” These solemn sentiments 
were a fit prelude to the tragic fate upon which he was 
rushing. 

Polonius frequently boasts of his own discernment. 
As when he says to the king : 


Hath there been such a time (I ’d fain know that,) 
That I have positively said ’¢ és so ; 
When it proved otherwise. 


And though he was mistaken as to the cause of 
Hamlet’s madness, he reasoned justly on the subject, 
and erred in his conclusion only because there was a 
supernatural cause at work, which he could not pene- 
trate. The king also dwells on the same topic (skill or 
management,) in many places, and especially in his 
several conversations with Laertes. 

But I must hasten to a conclusion; hoping that I 
have awakened sufficient interest in the reader’s mind 
to induce him to pursue the subject with the play be- 
fore him; and assuring him that he will find the theme 
in some one of its various phases, ever present ; from the 
sentinel’s challenge at the beginning, to the speech of 


Fortinbras on propriety at the end; in the love-letter of | 


Hamlet; in the carol of Ophelia; in the doggerel song 
of the old grave-digger; and every where else. 

A glance at the progress of the play will show that 
the theme, like the plot and the characters, is gradually 
developed. A brief notice of the contents of each act 
will make this apparent. 

Act first.—This act is wholly occupied with matters 
of an inquisitive character, and lectures on reserve 
and prudence. 

Act second.—Craft is the characteristic of this act. 
Reynaldo is appointed a spy upon Laertes: Hamlet 
begins to play the madman: Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern are appointed spies upon Hamlet: Polonius and 
the king resolve to secrete themselves where they can 
overhear Hamlet talking with Ophelia: and Hamlet con- 
ceives the project of using the players to make the king 
betray his own guilt. The object of all these plots, how- 
ever, it will be observed, is merely to gain information. 

Act third.—In this act the several plots formed in 
the last, are carried into execution. 


oo 





Act fifth.—Inquisitiveaess now assumes a more 
intricate form in the old grave-digger’s riddles, and in 
Hamlet’s refined speculations. Credudity (as Hora- 
tio’s account of prodigies in the first act,) becomes 
bigotry in the priest who buried Ophelia, and faith 
in a special Providence in Hamlet. Foppery and 
affectation reach their height in Osric; discretion as- 
sumes its highest form in Hamlet’s frank apology to 
Laertes, and in his anxiety lest he should leave a 
‘“wounded name” behind him; Horatio crowns his 
constancy by resolving to die with his friend; and 
ungoverned passion produces the scandalous conflict 
at Ophelia’s grave, and the scuffle in fencing, which is 
the immediate forerunner of the bloody catastrophe. 
The change of rapiers has been condemned as a bung- 
ling device; but was it not most probably designed to 
illustrate the theme, showing, as it does, the blind and 
heedless rage of the combatants? 

It is manifest that Ulrici’s method of reading these 
plays must lead to a re-consideration of the most im- 
portant criticisms which have heretofore been made 
upon them. The propriety and relevancy of each 
part being considered with reference to the “central 
idea,’’ many apparent anomalies will be reconciled, 
and many imputed faults vindicated. A new value 
will also be given to them; for, viewed in this light, 
the masters of eloquence,—the Senator, the Advocate, 
and the Preacher,—may, from these models, learn how 
to discuss a theme, or conduct a discussion. The 
poet rambles through all nature, yet never for one mo- 
ment forgets his purpose; now he convulses'us with 
laughter, and now melts us to tears; now fires us with 
indignation, and now chills us with horror; yet ever, 
amidst these various and conflicting emotions, steadily 
pursues his argument. Every speech is to the same 
purpose, and yet there is no repetition; and, though he 
perseveres till the subject is wholly exhausted, our in- 
terest seldom for one moment languishes. Let him, 
therefore, who would see Logic, and Rhetoric, and 
Poetry in their most perfect form and combination, 
repair to the pages of SuaAKSPEARE. 
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SUMMER FRIENDS. 


THEY came—like bees in summer-time, 
When earth is decked with flowers, 

‘And while my year was in its prime 
They reveled in my bowers ; 

But when my honey-blooms were shed, 
And chilling blasts came on, 

The hee had with the blossom fled : 
I sought them—they were gone. 





They came—like spring-birds to the grove, 
With varied notes of praise, 
And daily each with other strove 
The highest strain to raise; 
But when before the frosty gale 
My withered leaves were strown, 
And wintry blasts swept down the vale, 
I sought them—they were gone. 1.6. B. 








LINES. 





BY GEO. D PRENTISS. 


Sweet moon, I love thee, yet I grieve 
To gaze on thy pale orb to-night; 

It telle me of that last dear eve 
I passed with her, my soul’s delight. 


Hill, vale and wood and stream were dyed 
In the pale glory of thy beams, 

As forth we wandered, side by side, 
Once more to tell love’s burning dreams. 


My fond arm was her living zone, 

My hand within her hand was pressed, 
And love was in each earnest tone, 

And rapture in each heaving breast. 


And many a high and fervent vow 

Was breathed from her full heart and mine, 
While thy calm light was on her brow 

Like pure religion’s seal and sign. 


We knew, alas! that we must part, 
We knew we must be severed long, 
Yet joy was in each throbbing heart, 
For love was deep, and faith was strong. 


A thousand memories of the past 

Were busy in each glowing breast, 
And hope upon the future cast 

Her rainbow hues—and we were blest. 


I craved a boon—oh ! in that boon 
There was a wild, delirious bliss— 











Ah, didst thou ever gaze, sweet moon, 
Upon a more impassioned kiss ? 


The parting came—one moment brief 
Her dim and fading form I viewed— 
»T was gone—and there I stood in grief 

Amid life’s awful solitude. 


Tell me, sweet moon, for thou canst tell, 
If passion still unchanged is hers— 

Do thoughts of me her heart still swell 
Among her many worshipers ? 


‘Say, does she sometimes wander now 
At eve beneath thy gentle flame, 

To raise to heaven her angel-brow 
And breathe her absent lover’s name! 


Oh when her gentle lids are wet, 

I pray thee, mark each falling gem, 
And tell me if my image yet 

Is pictured tremblingly in them! 


Ay, tell me, does her bosom thrill 
As wildly as of ycre for me— 
Does her young heart adore me still, 
Or is that young heart changed like thee? 


Oh let thy beams, that softest shine, 
If still my love to her is dear, 

Bear to her gentle heart from mine 
A sigh, a blessing, and a tear. 


SPIRIT OF HOPE. 





BY MRS. E. J, EAMES. 





Enchantress, come! and charm my cares to rest. 


How shall I lure thee to my side again, 
Thou, who wert once the Angel of my Youth? 
Thou, who didst woo me with thy blandest strain— 
Tinting wild Fancy with the hues of Truth; 
Whose plumy shape, floating in rosy light, 
Showered purest pearl-drops from its fairy wing, 
Making earth’s pathway like the day-star bright, 
Thou charmer rare of life’s enchanted spring ! 


Fair were the scenes thy radiant pencil drew, 
When on my eyes the early beauty broke: 
And thy rich-ringing lyre, when life was new, 

A glowing rapture in my bosom woke. 

Then thy gay sister Fancy made my dreams 
Lovely, and lightsome as the summer-hours, 
And in her fairy loom wrought hues and gleams 
That clothed the [deal in a robe of flowers. 





Now, thou hast vanished from my yearning sight— 
Thou comest no more in melting softness drest— 
No more thou weavest sweet visions of delight, 
No charm thou bring’st to lull my heart to rest. 
The bloom has faded from thy face, dear Hope— 
The light is lost—the shadow comes not back ! 
Thy green oasis-flowers no more re-ope, 
To scatter fragrance o’er life’s desert track. 


Oh, angel-spirit of my perished years! 
Thy early memory stands before me now: 
Ah! by that memory, which so fair appears, 
Unveil once more the beauty of thy brow ; 
Come—if I have not quite outlived thee—come! 
And bid thy rival dark Despair depart— 
His touch has left me blind and deaf and dumb—~— 
Bring thou one ray of sunshine to my heart! 
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A GALE IN THE CHANNEL. 





BY CHARLES J, PETERSON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR,”’ ETC. 





Ir was on a sunny day in the winter of 183-, that 
we dropped down the Mersey and took our leave of 
Liverpool. Our vessel was a new ship of seven hun- 
dred tons; and as she spread, one after another, her 
folds of white canvas to the breeze, I thought I had 
never seen a more beautiful sight. The scene around 
Innumerable craft of all 
sizes eovered the waters far and near: here, a large 
merchantman moving like a stately swan, there, a light 
yacht skimming along with the swiftness of a swallow. 
The sunlight sparkled and danced on the billows; the 
receding coast grew more picturesque as we left it 
astern; and the blue expanse of the Irish channel 
stretched away in front, until lost in a thin haze on the 
opposite horizon. 

I had been reading below for several hours, but 
toward nightfall went on deck again. How I started 
at the change! It was yet an hour to sunset, but the 
luminary of day was already hidden in a thick bank of 
clouds, that lay stretched ominously along the western 
seaboard. The wind had increased toa smart gale, 
and was laden with moisture. The billows increased 
in size every minute, and were whitening with foam 
far and near. Occasionally as a roller struck the 
ship’s bows, the white spray flew crackling over the 
forecastle, and sometimes even shot into the top: on 
these occasions a foreboding, melancholy sound, like 
the groan of some huge animal in pain, issued from 
the thousand timbers of the vessel. Already, in antici- 
pation of the rising tempest, the canvas had been re- 
duced, and we were now heading toward the Irish 
coast under reefed topsails, courses, a spanker and jib. 

“A rough night in prospect, Jack !”’ I said address- 
ing an old tar beside me. 

“You may well say that, sir,” he replied. “It’s 
bad on the Norway coast in December, and bad going 
into Sandy Hook in a snow-storm; but both are no- 
thing toa gale in the channel here,” he added, as a 
sudden whirl of the tempest covered us with spray. 


“I wish we had more sea room,” I answered mu- 
singly. 


was lively and inspiriting. 


“ Ay! I'd give the wages of the voyage if we had. 
How happy you all seemed in the cabin, sir, the ladies 
especially, an hour or two ago—I suppose it was be- 
cause we are going home—ah! little did any of us 
think,” he added, with a seriousness, and in a language 
uncommon for a sailor, “that we might be bound to 
another, and a last home, which we should behold 
first.” 

At this moment the captain shouted to shorten sail, 
and our conversation was of necessity cut short. The 
ship, I ought to have said, had been laid close to the 
wind, in order to claw off the English coast, to which 
we were in dangerous propinquity; and, as the gale 
increased, the heavy press of canvas forcing her down 





into the water, she struggled and strained frightfully. 
While the crew were at work, I walked forward. 
The billows, now increased to a gigantic size, came 
rolling down upon us one after another, with such 
rapidity that our good craft could scarcely recover 
from one before another was upon her. Each time 
she struck a head-sea she would stagger an instant, 
quivering in every timber, while the crest of the shat- 
tered wave would shoot to the fore-top like the jet of 
a fountain : then, the vast surge sinking away beneath 
her, she would settle groaning into the trough of the 
sea, until another billow lified her, another surge 
thundered against her bows, another shower of foam 
flew over her. Now and then, when a more colossal 
wave than usual was seen approaching, the cry “ hold 
on all’? rang warningly across the decks. At such 
times, the vast billow would approach, its head tower- 
ing in the gathering twilight, until it threatened to en- 
gulf us; but, just when all seemed over, our gallant 
ship would spring forward to meet it, like a steed 
started by the spur, and the mountain of waters would 
break over and around us, hissing, roaring and flash- 
ing by, and then sinking into the apparently bottomless 
gulf beneath us. 

Meanwhile the decks were resounding with the 
tread of the sailors, as they hurried to and fro in obe- 
dience to the captain’s orders; while the rattling of 
blocks, the shouts of command, and the quick replies 
of the seamen, rose over the uproar of the storm. 

* Let go bowlines,”’ cried the stentorian voice of the 
captain, “ease off the tack—haul on the weather- 
braces.” 

Away went the huge sail in obedience to the order. 

“Ease off the sheet—haul up to lee !’’ 

The crew redoubled their quickness; and soon the 
immense courses were stowed. In a few minutes the 
ship’s canvas was reduced to reefed topsails, spanker, 
and fore-topmast staysail. By this time evening had 
set in, though the long twilight of that latitude pro- 
longed a sickly radiance. 

But even this contraction of sail was not sufficient. 
The thick duck tugged at the yards, as if it would 
snap them intwo. Every moment I expected to see 
the spanker go. 

“We must take in that sail,’”’ said the captain finally, 
“ or she will tear herselfto pieces. All hands in with 
the spanker.”’ 

In an instant the men were struggling with the huge 
sheet of canvas ; and never before had I been so forci- 
bly impressed with the power and usefulness of dis- 
cipline. In an incredibly short interval the gigantic 
sail, notwithstanding its struggles, was got under con- 
trol, and safely stowed. 

The ship now labored less for awhile, but, as the 
storm increased, she groaned and struggled as before. 
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The captain saw it would not do to carry even the 
little sail now remaining, for, under the tremendous 
strain, the canvas might be continually expected to be 
blown from the bolt-ropes. And yet our sole hope lay 
in crowding every stitch, in order to claw off the 
English coast! The sailor will understand this at a 
word, but to the landsman it may require explanation. 

Our danger, then, consisted in having insufficient 
sea room. If we had been on the broad Atlantic, with 
a hundred or two miles of ocean all around us, we 
could have lain-to under some bit of a head-sail, or 
fore-topmast sky-sail for instance, or a reefed fore-sail. 
But when a vessel lies-to, or, in other words, faces the 
quarter whence the wind comes, with only enough 
canvas set to steer her by, she necessarily drifts con- 
siderably, and in a line of motion diagonal to her keel. 
This is called making lee-way. Most ships, when 
lying-to in a gale, drift very rapidly, sometimes hun- 
dreds of miles if the tempest is protracted. It is for 
this reason that a vessel in a narrow channel dares not 
lie-to, for a few miles of lee-way would wreck her 
on the neighboring coast. The only resource, in such 
cases, is to carry a press of sail, and head in the direc- 
tion whence the wind comes, but not near so close to 
it as in lying-to, This is called clawing off a lee- 
shore. A constant struggle is maintained between the 
waves, which set the vessel in the same track they are 
going themselves, and the wind, which urges her on 
the opposite course. If the canvas holds, and the ship 
is not too close to the shore under her lee, she escapes : 
if the sails part, she drives upon the fatal coast before 
new ones can be got up and bent. Frequently in such 
cases the struggle is protracted for hours. It is a 
noble yet harrowing spectacle to see a gallant ship 
thus contending for her life, as if an animated creature, 
breasting surge after surge, too often in vain, panting, 
trembling and battling till the very last. 

The captain did not appear satisfied with taking in 
the spanker; indeed, all feared that the ship could not 
carry what sail was left. Accordingly, he ordered the 
topsails to be close-reefed. Yet even after this, the 
vessel tore through the waters as if every moment she 
would jerk her masts out. The wind had now in- 
creased to a perfect hurricane. It shrieked, howled 
and roared around as if a thousand fiends were abroad 
on the blast. 

In moments of extreme peril strong natures gather 
together, as if by some secret instinct. It was in this 
way that the captain suddenly found himself near the 
old topman, whom I had been conversing with in the 
early part of the evening, and who, it appeared, was 
one of the oldest and best seamen in the ship. 

The captain stood by the man’s side a full minute 
without speaking, looking at the wild waves that, like 
hungry wolves, came trooping down toward us. 

** How far are we from the coast?” he said at last. 

“ Perhaps five miles, perhaps three, sir !’? quietly re- 
plied the man. 

“And we have along run to make before we get 
sea-room,”’ said the captain. 

“We shall all be in eternity before morning,” an- 
swered the man, solemnly. 

The captain paused a moment, when he replied, 





“Our only hope is in the topsail-clews—if they 
give way, we are indeed lost—God help us !”” 

“ Amen!” I answered, involuntarily. 

Silence now ensued, though none of us changed our 
positions. For myself, I was occupied with thinking 
of the female passengers, soon, perhaps, to be the prey 
of the wild waters. Every moment it seemed as if 
the topsails would give way, she strained so frightfully, 
It was impossible to stand up if exposed to the full 
force of the gale. So we sheltered ourselves in the 
waist as we best could. The wind as well as spray, 
however, reached us even here, though in diminished 
violence, the latter stinging the face like shot thrown 
against it. It seemed to me, each minute, as if we 
made more lee-way. At last, after half an hour’s 
suspense, I heard the surf breaking, with a noise 
like thunder, on the iron-bound coast to the eastward. 
Again and again I listened, and each time the awful 
sound became more distinct. 

I did not mention my fears, however, for I still 
thought I might be mistaken. Suddenly the captain 
looked up. 

“ Hark!” he said. 

He stood with his finger raised in the attitude of one 
listening intently, his eyes fixed on the face of the old 
sailor. 

“Tt is the sound of breakers,”’ said the seaman. 

‘ Breakers on the lee-quarter !”’ cried the look-out at 
this instant, his hoarse voice sounding ominously across 
the night. 

“ Breakers on the lee-beam !”’ answered another. 

‘ Breakers on the lee-bow !”’ echoed a third. 

All eyes peered immediately into the darkness. A 
long line of foam was plainly visible, skirting quite 
round the horizon to leeward. 

“God have mercy on our souls!’’ I involuntarily 
ejaculated, 

The captain sprung to the wheel, his eye flashing, 
his whole frame dilated—for he had taken a sudden and 
desperate resolution. He saw that, if no effort was 
made, we should be among the breakers in twenty 
minutes ; but if the mainsail could be set, and made 
to hold for half an hour, we might yet escape. There 
were nine chances to one that the sail would split the 
instant it was spread, and in a less terrible emergency 
he would have shrunk from the experiment ; but it was 
now our only hope. 

“ Keep her to it!’ he shouted; “ keep her well up. 
All hands to set the main-course !” 

Fortunately we were strong-handed, so that it would 
not be necessary to carry the tack to the windlass, 
notwithstanding the gale. A portion of the crew 
sprung to man this important rope; the remainder 
hurried up the rigging, almost disappearing in the gloom 
overhead. 

In less. than a minute the huge sail fell from the 
yard, like a gigantic puff of white smoke blown from 
the top. It struggled and whipped terribly, but the 
good ropes held fast. 

«“ Brace up the yard—haul out the bowline !”” thun- 
dered the captain. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” and it was done. 

“ Haul aft!” 
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The men ran off with the line, and the immense 
sheet came to its place. 

This was the critical moment. The ship feeling 
the additional propulsion, made a headlong plunge. I 
held my breath. I expected nothing less than to see 
the heavy duck blown from the yard like a gossamer ; 
but the strong fabric held fast, though straining awfully. 

“She comes up, don’t she?” interrogated the cap- 
tain of the man at the helm. 

“ Ay, ay, sir—she does !” 

“ How much ?” 

“Two points, sir!” 

“If she holds for half an hour,” ejaculated the cap- 
tain, “ we may yet be saved.” 

On rushed the noble ship, seeming to know how 
much depended on her. She met the billows, she rose 
above them, she struggled perseveringly forward. In 
five minutes the breakers were visibly receding. 

But hope had been given only to delude us. Sud- 
denly I heard a crack, sharper than an explosion of 
thunder, and simultaneously the course parted from its 
fastenings, and sailed away to leeward, like a white 
cloud driven down the gale. 

A cry of horror rose from all. “ It is over!” I cried; 
and I looked around for a plank, intending to lash my- 
selfto it, in anticipation of the moment for striking. 

When the course went overboard, the head of the 
ship fell off immediately ; and now the wild breakers 
tumbled and roared closer at hand each moment. 

Suddenly the captain seized my arm, for we were 
holding on almost side by side. 

“Ha!” he cried, “is not that dark water yonder?” 
and he pointed across our lee-bow. 

I looked in the direction to which he referred. Un- 





less my eyes deceived me, the long line of breakers | 
ee ™ 
came to an abrupt termination there, as if the shore 


curved inwards at that point. 

“ You are right—there is a deep bay ahead,” I cried, 
joyfully. “Look! you can see the surf whitening 
around the cape.” 

The whole crew simultaneously detected this new 
chance of escape. Though unable to head to the 
wind as before, there was still a prospect that we 
could clear the promontory. Accordingly, the next 
few minutes were passed in breathless suspense. Not 
a word was spoken on board. Every eye was fixed 





The ship seemed conscious of the general feeling, 
and struggled, I thought, more desperately than ever. 
She breasted the huge billows with gallant perseverance, 
and though each one set her closer to the shore, she 
met the next wave with the same stubborn resolution. 
Nearer, nearer, nearer we drifted toward the fatal 
cape. I could now almost fling a biscuit into the 
breakers. 

I had noticed a gigantic roller coming for some time, 
but had hoped we might clear the cape before it 
reached us. I now saw the hope was in vain. Tower- 
ing and towering, the huge wave approached, its dark 
side almost a perpendicular wall of waters. 

“ Hold on all!’ thundered the captain. 

Down it came! For an instant its vast summit 
hovered overhead, and then, with a roar like ten 
thousand cataracts, it poured over us. The ship was 
swept before it like a feather on a gale. With the 
waters flashing and hissing over the decks, and whirl- 
ing in wild eddies under our lee, we drove in the 
direction of the cape. I held my breath in awe. A 
strong man might almost have leaped on the ex- 
treme point of the promontory. I closed my eyes 
shuddering. The next instant a hurrah met my ear. 
I looked up. We had shot by the cape, and miles of 
dark water were before us An old tar beside me 
had given vent to the cheer. 

“By the Lord!” he said, “but that was close 
scraping, sir. Another sich would have cracked the 
hull like an egg-shell. But this craft wasn’t made to 
go to Davy Jones’ locker !”’ 

And with all the coolness imaginable, he took out 
a huge piece of pig-tail, leisurely twisted off a bit, and 
began chewing with as much composure as if nothing 
unusual had happened. 

A year ago, when in New York, I met the captain 
again, unexpectedly, at the Astor. We dined to- 
gether, when I took occasion to ask him if he remem- 
bered our winter night’s experience in the Irish 
Channel ten years before. 

“Ay!” he said. ‘ And do you know that, when I 
went out to Liverpool on my next trip, I heard that 
search had been made all along the coast for the 
fragments of our ship. The escape was considered 
miraculous.” 

“ Sir,” I replied, “I’ve had enough of the Irish 


on that rocky headland, around which the waters Channel.” 


boiled as in the vortex of a maelstrom. 
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BY MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 





Lapy, when first upon my listening eat 
Thy song harmonious fell, subdued, entranced, 
And spell-bound by the strain, my spirit glanced 
Adown Time’s darkening track, and as it hung 
Upon the magic numbers, seemed to hear 
The lay that erst to Lycidas was sung, 
By Siloa’s rapt bard, whose visual orbs 
Were quenched in the intenser brillianey 
Of Truth’s divinest radiance, that absorbs 





All lesser brightness; thus I mused of thee; 
But when I saw thee, fair as Hope’s young dream, 
Freshness like Morning’s on thy brow and cheek, 
Through which the soul’s celestial light doth beam 
As through a sculptured vase, I felt how weak 
Are images of manhood’s pride and fame 
That birth-right’s priceless value to proclaim, 
Where genius, wit, and poesy divine, 
Make woman’s heart of love their best and holiest shrine. 
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BY 8. SUTHERLAND. 





Frorence Hastinas sat alone in one of the spacious 
apartments of her uncle’s stately mansion in —— 
square. The luxuriously cushioned sofa was drawn 
quite close to the cheerful grate-fire, while the pale 
cheek of its occupant, and the slight form almost hidden 
in the folds of a large shawl, betokened an invalid. 
And such in reality was our young heroine. Fresh in 
her memory, and consequently in its effects upon her 
personal appearance, was a lingering and dangerous ill- 
ness, and barely three weeks had elapsed since the 
crisis was safely past, and she had been pronounced 
convalescent. 

Books and writing materials were now scattered 
earelessly upon a table beside her—but they did not 
claim her interest. She seemed in an unusually ner- 
vous, restless mood. At times her eyes would wander 
around the apartment with a strangely dissatisfied look, 
(for every thing before her wore an appearance of 
splendor very agreeable to the gaze of the beholder,) 
then she would bury her face in her hands, while some- 
thing glittering and dewy—something greatly resem- 
bling a tear-drop, would trickle slowly through those 
slender fingers. Could it, indeed, be a tear-drop? 
What cause for sorrow had Florence Hastings, the 
young and accomplished heiress? Florence was an 
orphan. At the early age of ten years she had lost 
both the tender father, and the sweet mother who had 
watched over her steps in infancy, and since that period 


she had felt too deeply that there was no one to whom | 


she could look for the true love and sympathy for 
which her spirit pined. Her uncle and guardian, ab- 
sorbed in the duties of an extensive mercantile estab- 
li: ument, troubled himself little about his niece. He 
was well assured that her own goodly inheritance 
amply supplied all her desires—and the morning salu- 
tation with which he honored Florence as she took 
ner accustomed seat beside him at the breakfast table, 
and the gracious smile of approbation when he beheld 
her at evening bending over her studies in the parlor, 
were generally sufficient to relieve his mind of all 
scruples concerning the duties of personal intercourse. 
On this point, however, no one who knew Mr. Hast- 
ings would have rested any blame upon him. He was 
to all a man of few words—naturally cold and calm 
in manner. His wife resembled him greatly in every 
respect—being of a quiet, placid temperament, which 
no emotion was ever observed to ruffle—pursuing the 
tenor of her way by rule rather than by impulse. So 
in this case, at least, it was plainly evident that 
“Love’s delight” had not consisted in “joining con- 
trasts.”” Casual observers might have said that a 
similar description would apply to Mr. Hastings’ niece 
—but in doing so they wronged her. Florence was, 
indeed, reserved, and apparently cold, but it was from 
babit’and education—not by inheritance. Once she 








had been a sunny, glad-souled child, whose 
footstep and merry laugh resounded gayly through a 
home where she was tenderly loved and cherished— 
but she was sensitive, too, beyond her years; and 
when the light of that pleasant hearth was forever ex- 
tinguished, and she sat in affliction and desolation of 
spirit by the fireside of those who till then had been 
strangers to her, the chilling atmosphere of her new 
home effectually checked the return of that animation 
of manner, which, from the fortunate inability of child- 
hood to retain a lasting remembrance of sorrow, might 
have been expected. So the gleeful laughter of the 
once happy-hearted little Florence was hushed, and 
her joyous, springing step exchanged for a slower and 
more measured tread. It was a mournful thing for 
one so young and gentle and loving in spirit as 
Florence, to be obliged to repress all exhibition of the 
sweet, frank impulses of her nature, and live on with 
no voice to whisper words of encouragement and 
affection. Yet the orphan succeeded in moulding her 
manner in accordance with her new and strange exist- 
ence. A weary task it was, and oftentimes did her 
rebellious soul 


** Beat the bars 
With burning wing and passionate song, 
And pour to the benignant stars 
The earnest story of its wrong.’’ 

But the “ benignant stars” alone looked down upon 
these struggles ; no human ear ever caught the moan 
of that fettered and wounded spirit. Mrs. Hastings 
never dreamed, nor is it to be supposed she would have 
cared, that the quiet and apparently passionless child 
who came with such seeming carelessness to receive 
her customary good-night kiss, would have clung toher 
fondly, and returned the earess with impassioned ear 
estness, had it been impressed upon her brow with the 
slightest token of feeling. 

Till Florence had attained her fourteenth year 
education had been superintended by a governess who 
came daily to her uncle’s dwelling, and with whom, 
being devoted to books and study, she had made rapid 
progress. But for many reasons which I have not 
space here to enumerate, it was at length thought ad- 
visable to send her to a celebrated seminary located in 
the neighborhood of her residence. About the same 
period, Mr. Hastings’ family received an addition, by 
the arrival of a niece of his wife’s, who had also been 
consigned to his guardianship. Ida Hamiltom was 
about a year the senior of Florence, and a bright, frank, 
gay-spirited creature, who had passed her life hitherto 
under none but genial auspices. She was 
what Florence would have been had her soul always 
dwelt in the kindly atmosphere of affection. At the 
school which they attended together, Ida was called 
“the Sunbeam,”’ and Florence “the Iceberg ;” and 
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the society of the former was courted by all, while the 
latter was uncared for, though none dared to think 
her neglected, for they said she was cold and proud— 
‘‘ Proud of her pride 
And proud of the power to riches allied 3°? 

and when in the hour of recreation she sat apart from 
all, apparently absorbed in a book, and paying little 
heed to what passed around her, what token had they 
for suspecting that it was the indifference of a heart 
only too proud toseek for sympathy where she believed 
she would meet with no return. Ida Hamilton had 
been an orphan from infancy; but the place of her 
parents had been supplied by near and kind relatives, 
who had petted and cherished her as their own. Her 
first grief had been her separation from these relatives, 
when by the ill health of one of its members thefamily 
circle was broken up, and a residence in the South of 
Europe advised by the physicians. Ida was, mean- 
while, left to the care of her guardian, Mr. Hastings; 
and deeply as she at first mourned the departure of 
her beloved friends, hope painted in glowing colors her 
reunion with them at some future day, and so by de- 
grees the young girl became reconciled to the change. 
For awhile she felt, indeed, a restraint upon her happy 
spirit, for the constraint and formality which seemed 
the governing powers of her aunt’s domestic circle 
formed a vivid contrast with that free-hearted and 
universal cordiality of feeling to which she had been 
accustomed. But it was scarcely to be supposed that 
she would long be daunted at the unpromising aspect 
of things around her. Confiding, affectionate and 
yielding to those who loved her, Ida was “as careless 
as the summer rill that sings itself along”? with those 
who had no claim upon her heart, and possessed 
withal of a certain independence of manner which 
rendered all caviling out of the question. If Mrs. 
Hastings felt any surprise when her niece gradually 
cast aside the awe with which her presence had at 
first inspired her, as usual, she gave no manifestation 
of it. But the servants, well-trained as they were, 
looked exclamation points at one another when, while 
engaged in active duties, they heard Miss Ida’s lively 
sallies to their master and mistress, and talked their 
astonishment when, while in their own distinct quar- 
lers, they caught the sound of her voice as it rang out 
clear and free in laughter, or warbled silvery and 
sweet, wild snatches of some favorite song. 

Itmay be supposed that with such pleasant com- 
panionship the life of Florence Hastings had become 
more joyous. But it was not so. Though for more 
than three years Ida Hamilton and Florence had been 
domesticated beneath the same roof, upon the morning 
on which my sketch begins (the ever memorable Four- 
teenth of February, 1850, they were to all appearance 
scarcely better acquainted than upon the day of Ida’s 
imtroduction to Mr. Hasting’s dwelling. Bending daily, 
as they had done, over the same studies, they had 
hever sought one another’s sympathy ; and when they 
left school, it could scarcely be expected that the bond 
of union would be more closely cemented. Mutually 
calculated though they were to become warm-hearted 
friends, beyond the common civilities of life, no inter- 


with Florence, or strove to provoke a smile by the 
thousand little Witcheries that she sometimes prac- 
ticed upon others—not excepting her stately uncle and 
aunt, and at intervals even in this case with success. 
Florence often wished that she had but possessed a 
sister like Ida; her heart throbbed with a deep, irre- 
pressible yearning whenever that little, soft hand by 
chance touched hers; but she had learned too per- 
fectly the art of keeping her feelings in check to betray 
them now, even “ by faintest flutter of a pulse, by 
lightest change of cheek, or eyelid’s fall.” 

As I have said, Florence was but just recovering 
from a lengthened and dangerous illness, from the 
effects of which she was still weak. During that ill- 
ness she had been constantly attended by Mrs. Hast- 
ings ; and while deeply grateful for her care, she had, 
though unobserved, moments of irritability when the 
immobile features of her aunt were an absolute annoy- 
ance. And it was enhanced by the striking contrast 
of Ida’s bright face, who daily paid a ceremonious 
visit to the sick-room—Ida, who was never cold to 
any one but her! Then she would wish that Ida 
Hamilton would not come near ber at all—she was 
never so wretched as after the reception of her uncon- 
scious visiter; and yet when lda gelayed her coming 
an hour later than usual, she was restless and uneasy! 
And these spells of feverish excitability greatly re- 
tarded her recovery. It was the return of one of them 
upon the present occasion, by which the tears that 
filled her eyes may be explained. 

Among the various manuscripts lying upon the little 
table before her, and bearing the signature of Florence 
Hastings, was the following, characteristic of her pre- 
sent emotions, and upon the surface of which the ink 
was still moist. She had evidently penned it but a few 
seconds previously. 

This world is fair, with sunshine and with flowers, 

That fragrance to its happy wanderers bring ; 

And while with listless step I roam life’s bowers, 

Fain would I pluck the blossoms where they spring ; 

Ah! must I check the wish and pass them by— 

Must sunless ever be my spirit’s sky ? 


And yet they deem me reckless of the love 

Of kindred spirits, while they gaze with pain 
At the strange picture of a mind above 

All thoughts of waking warm affection’s strain ; 
Oh! can they think my proud, high heart would show 
The wish for blessings it may never know? 


Watchful and wary of each look and word, 
Lest they, earth’s joyous ones, should chance to learn 
The feelings that within so oft are stirred, 
That such emotions in my bosom burn, 
Yet here unseen, unheard, I must give way, 
And for awhile to anguish yield the sway. 
Alone! What weary thoughts at that word throng, 
Vainly some refuge from their weight I crave, 
Yet it shall be the burthen of my song 
Until I rest within the quiet grave ; 
No brighter hope hath my sad spirit known— 
And I must still live on unloved—alone! 
They call me cold and reckless of the love 
Of kindred spirits, while they gaze with pain 
At the strange picture of a mind above 





pone had subsisted between them. Ida never jested 


All thoughts of waking warm affection’s strain ; 
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MOUNT PROSPECT INSTITUTE, WEST BLOOMFIELD, N, J. 


Tus Scoot is located fifteen miles distant from New York City, and six from Newark, upon a commanding 
eminence of 800 feet above the level of the ocean, from which a clear view is obtained of Yew York, Brooklyn, the 
Bay, and the surrounding country. This location, for retirement, health, salubrity of atmosphere, and beauty of 
mountain scenery, is not surpassed by any in the country. It is easy of access, having direct communication with 
New York four times each day. The object of this Institution is to prepare Young Gentlemen for entering college, ot 
a businas life, by a thorough and sysiematic course of instruction, The Principal does not desire a Jarge school, buts 
select number of Pupils, well disciplined, and willing to be guided in the path of virtue and usefalness. In order 0 
secure and retain desirable members of this school, no vicious or unprincipled boy is received, and no one retained it 
the school whose influence is immoral, or in any way injurious to his associates. The Pupils enjoy the comforts of 
home in the family of the Principal, being invited to the parlor, where they associate with other members of the 
farmly and those who frequently visit the Institution. 

The Governmeat of the School is conducted on strictly religious principles, and the pupiis are controlled by appeals 
to their moral feelings, rather than by fear of punishment. The Bible is the standard of morals, and each Pupil is 
required to study it daily; also, to attend Church with the Principal on the Sabbath. Being desirous to secure # 
proper degree of correspondence in dress, and to prevent some of the evils arising from different styles of clothing m 
the same family, a uniform dres< has been adopted for the School. The year is divided into sessions of five montis 
each, commencing on the first of May and November. It is desired that the Pupils should not be absent during the 
session, and that parents should visit them at the Institution. 
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TERMS. 


No Scholar will be received for less time than one quarter, and no deduction will be made for voluntary absence. 

Each article of Clothing must be marked with the owner’s name, and an inventory placed in each truuk of the 
articles he brings to the Schvol. 

The charges for Board and Tuition in the English branches and Mathematics are from $40 to $45 per quarter; 
the Latin and Greek languages, $50. Extra for the French, German, or Spanish language, $5 ; Drawing and Paintitf, 
each, 85; Music, with use of the Piano, $10. 

Payments will be required quarterly in advance. 


WARREN HOLT, 





> PRINCIPAL AND PRopRist0s. 
REFERENCES. 
Rey. Wi1aM Apams, D. D., New York. NewrTon Haves, Esq , Franklin House, New Yor, 

“ Henry Wuire, D. D., * . Rev. [. 8. Spencer, D. D., Brooklyn, 
‘** Mritron Baneorr, as Dr. L. A. Suiru, Newark, York 
“ Joun J Owen, 46 S.R. Parxuurst, Esq , 116 First Avenue, New }°™ 
“ Horace Eaton, - ° F. R. Yas, Esq., Brooklyn, 

JonatTuan Leavitt, Esq., “ Tunis Van Brunt, Esq., Jamaica, 

W.M Witson, Esq., 23 Water Street, A. CAMPBELL, Esq., Brooklyn, 

W. M. Brownson, Esq , 56 Gold Street, Grorce Loprer, Esq., New York. 


{7 A box will be found at 73 Courtlandt Street, New York, marked with the name of the Institdion ; any psc" 
deposited in this box before one o’clock, P. M., will be safely carried to the School on the same day. 
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CHS OUUMAFOAM OF THE SOROOA, 


it 
The coat and pantaloons of very dark blue cloth; the coat single-breasted, to button to the throat, with teu § 
buttons, two upon the collar, placed three inches back—the collar to torn over, with the corners round. ray, made 
For Summer, the dress suit is the dark blue coat and white pantaloons. That for common use should be gy, 
of the material known as “ youth’s mixt.””. For very warm weather, brown linen or drilling. vessly fo 
Suitsare made by Messrs THorne & Jarvis, 414 Broadway, New York, where the buttons, made eXp 
the School, may be obtained. 3 mock 
Caps, of a particular pattern, designed for the School, are made by Mr. Matto, 416 Broadway, New *0° ut 1p 
N. B —Those entering the School are not expected to discard their every-day clothing, but when W 
renew it with the uniform of the School. 
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BLANCHE AND LISETTE- 


——_—_. 












Lady Blanche for - give me, but you'd tell a-no-ther tale id only for a little while your wishes might prevail; 0 


seo you merry as a lark, it ig not so with me; But Imight be as joyous too, if I wero 


ee 


learn to be con-tent-ed, if the world be full of care, The Duchessandthe Dairy maid,be sure has each her share The 


wear your bridal garb to-day, You give both hand and heart, While I riches wanted not, with li- ber - ty must part: While 





~~ 
I for riches wanted not, with li- berty must part. 
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